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TKAI!^SLATOE^S PEEFAOK 



QtCHWEGLER'S History of Philosophy originally 
appeared in the ^^Neue Encyklopddie fur Wissen- 
schaften und KunsteJ*^ Its great value soon awakened 
a call for its separate issue, in which form it has 
attained a very wide circulation in Germany. It is 
found in the hands of almost every student in the 
philosophical department of a German university, 
and is highly esteemed for its clearness, conciseness, 
and comprehensiveness. 

The present translation was commenced in Ger- 
many three years ago, and has been carefidly fin- 
ished. It was undertaken with the conviction that 
the work would not lose its interest or its value in 
an English dress, and with the hope that it might 
be of wider service in such a form to students of 
philosophy here. It was thought especially, that a 
proper translation of this manual would supply a 
want for a suitable text-book on this branch of 
study, long felt by both teachers and students in 
our American colleges. 

The effort has been made to translate, and not 
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to paraphrase the author's meaning. Many of his 
statements might have been amplified without dif- 
fuseness, and made more perceptible to the super- 
ficial reader without losing their interest to the more 
profound student, but he has so happily seized upon 
the germs of the diJEferent systems, that they neither 
need, nor would be improved by any farther devel- 
opment, and has, moreover, presented them so clearly, 
that no student need have any difficulty in appre- 
hending them as they are. The translator has there- 
fore endeavored to represent faithfully and clearly 
the original history. As such he oflFers his work to 
the American public, indulging no hope, and making 
no eflforts for its success beyond that which its own 
merits shall ensure. J. H. S. 

SciiENECTADY, N.Y., Januarpt 1866. 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 



A FTER this translation was first published, the 
ninth edition of the original work, containing 
some important revisions, appeared in Germany. 
These revisions, including some new matter and 
some modifications of the old, are here incorporated 
by my friend and former pupil, whose name appears 
upon the title-page, and who, at my request, has also 
added an appendix continuing the history in its more 
prominent lines of development since the time of 
Hegel. He has done his work thoroughly, and what- 
ever value belonged to the translation as originally 
presented, will be found decidedly augmented in its 
present form. J. H. S. 

Amhkbst College, June, 1880. 
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A HISTOET OF PHILOSOPHTT^fi*^.^ 



SECTION I. 



OBJECT AND METHOD OF THE HISTOBY OP PHILOSOPHY. 

T O philosophize is to reflect 5 to examine things, in thought. 
This IS not, however, a sufficiently exact definition of 
philosophy. Man also employs thought in those practical 
activities concerned in the adaptation of means to an end; 
the whole body of sciences also, even those which do not 
belong to philosophy in the stricter sense, are products of 
reflective thought. By what, then, is philosophy distinguished 
from these sciences, e.gr., from that of astronomy, of medicine, 
or of jurisprudence? Certainly not b}' its material, for this is 
identical with the material of the different empirical sciences. 
The constitution and disposition of the universe, the struc- 
ture and functions of the human body, property, law, and the 
state, — all these are as truly the material of philosophy as 
of their appropriate sciences. That which is given in tlie 
world of experience, that which fs real, is the content of both. 
It is not, therefore, in its material, but in its form, in its 
method, in its mode of knowledge, that philosophy is to be 
distinguished from the empirical sciences. These latter de- 
rive their material directly from experience ; they find it at 
hand and take it up just as they find it. Philosophy, on the 
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other hand, is never satisfied with receiving that which is 
given simply as It is given, but rather follows it out to its 
ultimate grounds ; it examines each individual thing in its 
relations to a final principle, and considers it as one element 
of a complete S3'stem of knowledge. In this wa}' philosophy 
removes from the particulars of experience their immediate, 
individual, and accidental character ; from the sea of empi- 
rical individualities it brings out the universal, and subordi- 
nates the infinite and orderless mass of contingencies to 
. necessar}' laws. In short, r^iilosophy deals w jt||i tliP f^f^^'^ 
j of pypprience under the form of an organic system in harmony 
f' with ^\^(' Iflwft of thoi^g h^l From the above it is seen, that 
philosoph}' (in the sense we have given it) and the empirical 
sciences have a reciprocal influence ; the latter conditioning 
the former, while they at the same time are conditioned by it. 
We shall, therefore, in the historj' of thought, no more find 
an absolute and complete philosophy, than a complete empi- 
rical science. On the contrarjs philosophy- exists only in the 
form of different philosophical systems, which have appeared 
successively in the course of history, advancing hand in hand 
with the progress of the empirical sciences and universal 
social and civil culture, and showing in their advance the 
different stages in the development and improvement of 
human knowledge. The history of ^hilosojjhy has, for its 
, object, to exhibit the conten t, the successip ji,, and the ijwier 
^cohnecfflbh of these philosophical systems. 

The relation of these different systems to each other is thus 
alread}' intimated. The historical and collective life of the 
race is bound together by the idea of a spiritual and intel- 
lectual progress, and manifests a regular order of advancing, 
though not always continuous, stages of development. In 
this, the fact harmonizes with what we should expect ftom 
antecedent probabilities. Since, therefore, ever}' philosophi- 
cal S3'stem is only the philosophical expression of the collec- 
tive life of its time, it follows that the different systems which 
have appeared in histor}' will disclose one organic movement 
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and form together one rational and internally articulated sys- 
tem, one order of development grounded in the constant en- 
deavor of the human mind to raise itself to a higher point 
of consciousness and knowledge, and to recognize the whole 
spiritual and natural universe, more and more, as its out- 
ward being, as its reality, as the mirror of itself. 

Hegel was the first to utter these thoughts and to consider 
the history of philosophy as a united process ; but this view, 
which is, in its principle, true, he has applied in a way which 
tends to destroy not only the freedom of human action but 
even the very conception of contingency, t.e., the possibility 
of the actual existence of the unreasonable. Hegel's view is, 
that the succession of the systems of philosophy which have 
appeared in history, corresponds to the succession of logical 
categories in a system of logic. According to him, if, from 
the fundamental conceptions of these different philosophical 
systems, we remove that which pertains to their outward form 
or particular application, etc., there will remain the diflferent 
steps of the logical notion, being, becoming, existence, being 
per 56, quantity, etc. And on the other hand, if we consider 
the logical process by itself, we find also in it all that is essen- 
tial in the actual historical process. 

This opinion, however, can be sustained neither in its prin- 
ciple nor in its historical application. It is defective in its 
principle, because history is a combination of contingency 
and necessity. If we consider its general movements and 
results, a rational (necessary) connection of events is clearly 
discernible ; but if we look solely at its individual elements, 
it exhibits merely a plaj- of numberless contingencies, just 
as nature, taken as a whole, reveals a rational plan in its 
successions, but viewed only in its parts, mocks at every at- 
tempt to reduce them to a preconceived order. In history we 
have to do with individuals capable of originating actions with 
free subjectivity, — a factor which does not admit of calcu- 
tion. For however accurately we may estimate the controll- 
ing conditions which may attach to an individual, from the 
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general circumstances in which he may be placed, his age, 
his associations, his nationality, etc. , a IVee will can never be 
calculated like a mathematical problem. History does not 
admit of strict arithmetical calculation. The historj- of phi- 
losophy, therefore, cannot be constructed a priori; the actual 
occurrences should not be joined together to illustrate a pre- 
conceived plan ; but the facts, so far as they can be admitted, 
after a critical sifling, should be received as such, and their 
rational connection be anal}iically determined. The specu- 
lative idea can only supply the law for the arrangement and 
scientific connection of that which may be historically fur- 
nished. 

A more comprehensive view, which contradicts the above- 
given Hegehan theory, is the following. The actual historical 
development is, very generally, different from the theoretical. 
Historically, 6.gr., tlie State arose as a means of protection 
against violence and spoliation, while theoretically it is de- 
rived from the idea of rights. So also in the history of 
philosophy, while the logical (theoretical) process is an 
ascent from the abstract to the concrete, the historical devel- 
opment of philosophy is, quite generally, a descent from the 
concrete to the abstract, from intuition to thought, a separa- 
tion of the abstract from the concrete in those general forms 
of culture and those religious and social circumstances, in 
which the philosophizing subject is placed. A system oAy 
philosophy proceeds synthetically, while the history of phiJ 
losoph}', I.e., the history of the actual development of thought,* 
proceeds anal^-tically. We might, therefore, with great pro- 
priety, adopt directly the reverse of the Hegelian position, 
and say that what is theoretically the first, is for us, in fact, 
the last. The Ionic philosophy, for example, began not with 
being as an abstract conception, but witli tlie most concrete, 
and most apparent, i.e., witii the material conception of 
water, air, etc. Even if we leave the Ionics and advance to 
tlie being of the Eleatics, or the becoming of the Heraclitics, 
we find that these, instead of being determinations of pure 
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thought, ore only unpurified conceptions, and materially col- 
ored intuitions. Still farther, the attempt to refer every 
philosophy that has appeared in history to some logical cate- 
gory' as its central principle is impracticable because the ma- 
jority of these philosophies have taken for their object the 
idea, not as an abstract conception, but in its realization as 
nature and mind ; and, therefore, for the most part, have to 
do, not with logical questions, but with those relating to natu- 
ral philosophy, psychology, and ethics. Hegel should not, 
therefore, limit his comparison of the historical and systematic 
process of development to logic, but should extend it to the 
whole system of philosophical science. Granting that the 
Eleatics, the Heraclitics, and the Atomists may have made a 
particular category the centre of their S3'stems, we may find 
thus far the Hegehan logic in harmon}' with the Hegelian 
history of philosophy. But if we go farther, how is it ? How 
with Anaxagoras, the Sophists, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle? 
We cannot, certainly, without violence, reduce the systems 
of these men to one central principle ; but if we should be 
able to do it, and could reduce, e.gr., the philosophy of An- 
axagoras to the conception of design^ that of the Sophists to 
the conception of appearance, and the Socratic Philosophy 
to the conception of the good^ — yet even then we have the 
new difficulty that the historical does not correspond to the 
logical succession of these categories. In fact, Hegel him- 
self has not attempted a complete application of his princi- 
ple, and indeed gave it up at the very threshold of Greek 
philosophy. To the Eleatics, the Heraclitics, and the Atom- 
ists, the logical categories of being, becoming, and being per 
se may be successively ascribed, and so far, as already re- 
marked, the parallelism extends, but no farther. Not only 
does Anaxagoras follow with the conception of reason work- 
ing according to an end, but if we go back before the 
Eleatics, we find in the very beginning of philosophy a total 
diversity between the logical and historical order. If Hegel 
had carried out his principle consistently, he would have 
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thrown away entirely the Ionic philosophy, for mcUter is no 
logical category ; he would have placed the PjiJiagoreans 
after the Eleatics and the Atomists, for in logic the catego- 
ries of quantity follow those of quality ; in short, he would 
have been obliged to set aside all chronology. If we are 
unwilling to do this, we must be satisfied with subjecting the 
course which the thinking spirit has taken in its history to 
a theoretical interpretation only when we can see in the grand 
stages of history a rational progress of thought ; only when 
the philosophical historian, surveying a period of develop- 
ment, actually finds in it a philosophical acquisition, — the 
acquisition of a new idea: but we must guard ourselves 
against applying to the transition and intermediate steps, as 
well as to the whole detail of history, the postulate of an 
immanent conformity to law and logical connection. History 
oflen winds its way like a serpent in lines which appear retro- 
gressive ; and philosophy, especially, has not seldom with- 
drawn herself from a wide and already fruitftil field, in order 
to settle down upon a narrow strip of land, if only to culti- 
vate this latter the more assiduously. At one time we find 
a thousand years expended in fruitless attempts with only a 
negative result; — at another, a ftilness of philosophical ideas 
are crowded together in the experience of a lifetime. There 
is here no sway of an immutable and regularly returning 
natural law; but histoiy, the realm of freedom, will com- 
pletely manifest itself as the work of reason only at the end 
of time. 
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<^~ ^ SECTION II. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

A FEW words will suffice to define our problem and clas- 
sify its elements. Where and when does philosophy begin ? 
Manfestly, according to the anal3'sis made in Sect. I., where 
a final philosophical principle, a final ground of being is first 
sought in a philosophical wa}', — and hence with Greek phi- 
losophy. The so-called Oriental philosophies, — the Chinese 
and Indian, — which are rather theologies or mythologies, 
and the mythic cosmogonies of Greece, in its earliest periods, 
are, therefore, excluded from our more limited problem. 
Like Aristotle, we shall begin the history of philosophy with 
Thales. For similar reasons we exclude also the philosophy 
of the Christian middle ages, or Scholasticism. This is not 
so much a philosophy, as a philosophizing or reflecting with- 
in the already prescribed limits of positive religion. It is, 
therefore, essentially theology, and belongs to the science of 
the historj- of Christian doctrines. 

The material which remains after this exclusion, may be 
naturally divided into two periods; viz y^noi^nt — GrerJan 

( ^nd Graeco-R o man -^^^d, ngodern philosophy . Since a pre- 
liminary' companson ef the characteristics of these two epochs 
could not here, be given without a subsequent rei>etition, we 
shall defer the discussion of their inner relations until we 
come to treat of the ti'ansition from the one to the other. 
The first epoch can be still farther divided into three pe- 
^Kjfriods: ^^VThr* l^^-^vff^«^«^- philngnpl^y, f^rom Thalea to 

I The Post- Aristotelian philosophy, including Neo-Platonism./ 
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SECTION III, 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRE-SOCRATIC PHILOSOPHY. 



fo^^^h 



T^R iinivpTsal tendcnev of the Pre-Sonrfl tj^. p^i|^)snp]ip 
find some principle for the explaaation of naturo^ Na- 
ture, the most immediate, that which first met the eye and 
was the most palpable, was that which first aroused the spirit 
of inquir}'. At the basis of its chaiiging fonn3, bencaih 
its manifold appearances, it was thought, must lie a first 
principle which abides the same through all change. What, 
then, it was asked, is this principle? What is the original 
ground of things? Or, more accurately, ^at eleincint of 
ature is the fundamental element? To answfii^this inquir}' 
^^wAK'Mut piftlili^lli-^ th e pnrlicr i g ft^ nqjiwral philoaoy j^rit. (^^ 
O ne thouprht it to be water, another, air, and a third, an 
Cjri ^inal chaotic mattci> 

2. l^o. Pt(thaqorexji^v^. at tempted a higher solution of thisi^J 
probleniX T hc^ proportions and dimensions of ma tter rather 

thail/T^ sensible J^2IirVfitifi"T r' '^"^'^^^ »nr-ttT7ffn tr> fnmigVi tlm 

nation ^f being . They, accordingly, adopted as 
le principle of their philosophy, that which expresses the ex- 
^ r,K tcrnal relations of bodies, i.e., ^Hffbor^ " Niyfllj|g£_jsJlxe 
es sence of all tliin^., "'wa8 their thesis. Number is the 
mean between the immediate sensuous intuition and the pure 
thought. Number and measure have, to be sure, nothing to 
do with matter except as it possesses extension, and is capa- 
ble of division in space and time ; but yet we should have no 
numbers or measures if tliere were no matter, or sensuous 
intuition. This elevation above matter, which is at the same 
time a cleaving to matter, constitutes the essence and the 
^ position of Pythagoreanism. 
V^tJill* ^ 3. Nfixt-iiomc .the Eleatioi. who step absolu tely bgypnd^j 
(^•d^P^^tEat which is given in e ^cperieiMLe , and ijjakc , a comi^ete 
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Ahstr5u>| | ^n nf ftv^ry tl^jng mat^nalJ This abstraction, this ' '" 
negation of all division in space and time, the}' take as their 
principle, an d call it pure being. Instead of the sensuous • 
principle of the lonics^^^nequantitative principle of the ^ JV 

I Pythagoreans, t he Elea tics. therefoi*e, adopt an intelligyilp I ^fc*^*/ I 
V^\ principle . ^1/^!; 

^U^ttltX 4. Herewith, the first, or anal^licaLj^fiOpd, in the devel- 
1^^^,^,^^ opment of Grecian philosophy (doafifii J&-iaake.-BU^LJlM: .the 
secondj_or sj:ixtliQtiG-4ifiripd- The Eleatics had sacrificed 
/ to then* principle of pure being the existence of the world 
and every finite thing. But this denial of nature and the 
world could not be maintained. The realit}- of both forced 
itself upon the attention, and even the Eileatics themselves 
admitted it, though in guarded and hj-pothetical terms. But 

Ifrom theu* abstract being there was no passage back to the 
sensuous and concrete; thgii: principle ought to have ex- 
plained iiie actual &cts. of exiatenoo, but it did not. Xf ^P*^ 
ft i^r^nt^jnlP for t.liP pVnUniLf.inn nf fhAaA. a principle which 
would account for the fact i^ becoming , i.e., of change, vicis- 
situde, 3wa now tho prahleai. Ht>^q/*^lt^ii s solved it bv asr 
ggrtin^^l^l^t^i^lgj^QaUfiSLi or the unity of being^toid^Qot-being, 
ia i^y i^Kqfkln |:e oriucipld . He held that ft belongs to th«^\rer>' ^£^|^<e>o 
essence of finite being to be in a continual flow, in an endless 
stream. " Ever ythi ng flows ." W«. JiftYQ here thejcon^ep 
t ion of a primo r dial ei\erg}v instead of the Ionic original 
matter, — the first attempt to explain being and its motion 
from a principle anal^iiicall}' attained. From the time of 
Heraelitus, this inquir}' alter the cause of becoming remained 
the chief interest and the moving spring of philosophical de- 
velopment. 
5. Becoming is the unity of beiQg ,aQd n ot-being , and into 
these two elements is the Heraclitic principle consciously' 
i^alyzed by the Atomists . Hfijaclitua had enunciated the 
principle of becomiqgj but only as a fact of e^cperience. ^^^JZJcSiA,- 
had simply stated it as a law, but had not explained it. The jf^^^f^ZSC 
necessity for tliis universal law yet remained to be proved. ^ 
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Why IS PYpry thing lo ^ perpetual flow, — in an eternal move- 
ment? From the dynamical combination of matter and the 
moving force, the next step was to a^consciously determined 
distinction, to a mechanical division of the two. Thus Em- 
pedodes considered matter to be the abiding being ^^ai ^ force 
the ground o f movement^ We7haxa-^ra-,a_CQmhiiiatiQnof 
eraelitu9Ljuid..Parmemdes. But ^ yith JEmpedoclesLihfijno- 
tivfiJiarccs weri? jn^-thical pow ers, love and hate ; while with 

flig^ AfY^tr>iaf,a fh^y wf^r^ ( I'piire. IHI CCHL^^'^H i ftlld ?*^^nfi?fvfl- 

blejr iatural n Anpqftity^ The result of this mechanical method 
of explaining nature was, therefore, rather the restatement 
than the explanation of becoming. 

6. Despairing of any merely materialistic explanation of the 
becoming, Anaxaaoras y^nof^ ^ -y|rQ|*lH-f/^rtninpr jntp11iYfnp.ft 
^iV tikt il^^ ^^ rj^sdi^Y He recognized mind as the primal 
causality-, to which the existence of the world, together with 
its determined arrangement and conformity to design must 

Obe referred. In this> philosophy gained an important ideal 
[Kjiple. But Anaxagoras did not know liow to fully carry 
out mSsPrinciples. Instead of a theoretical comprehension 
of the imiv^e, instead of deriving being from the idea, 
he sought agifi«^for some mechanical explanation. His 
" world-forming re^»Qn " serves him only as a first impulse, 
onl}' as a motive force /^^ ^ is to, him a Deus ex machina . 
Notwithstanding, therefore, his glimpse of something higher 
than matter, Anaxagoras was onl3' a physical philosopher, 
like his predecessors. MJjid Jiad.iiDt manifested itself to him 
as..a^ue force above - nature^ 4ia aa organizing -soul of the 
universe. 

7. The next step in the progress of thought is, therefore, 
y to comp^cliend accurately the distinctioa between mind aad 

nature^ and to recognize mind as something higher and con- 
tra-distinguished from all natural being. This problem fell 
t o the S ovJii0f^ They entangled the thinking wliich had 
been confined to the given object in contradictions, and 
brought that objectivity which had before been exalted above 
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the subject, into direct antagonism with the dawning con- 
sciousness of the superiority of subjective thought. The So- 
phists developed their principle of subjectivit3^ (Eg6hood) , 
though at first only negatively, into the form s& a uni- 
versal religious and political revolution.^ They stood forth 
as the destroyers of the whole edifice of thought that had 
been thus far built, until Socrates appeared, and opposed to 
this principle of empirical subjectivity, that of abaolvjte sub- 
jectivity, — that of mind in the form of a free moral will, — 
and comprehended thought positively as something higher 
than existence, as the truth of all reality. With the Sophists 
closes our first period, for with them the oldest philosophy 
finds its self-destruction. 



SECTION IV. 

THE EARLIER IONIC PHILOSOPHERS. 

1 jpATira (640-550 B.C.)— At the head of the Ionic 
natural philosophers, and therefore at the head of philosophy, & Q^^ ^*S- 
the ancients are generally agreed in placing Thales of Mile- juSS&ig^ 
tus, a cotemporary of Croesus and Solon. The philosophi-^j ?>■•■■ 
cal principle to which he owes his place in the history of phi- 
losophy is, that, '^ tihfl pr"^^p1<> (tha primal ^ Arignnftl gro^nH) yy^lC r 

of all things _i8j£alfir ; from water every thing arises, and into '^ 
water ever}' thiu^.xetuma^ But the mere assumption that 
water is the original ground of things was no advanfifi^heyond 

his myih.rnnl^j}^ prA^POPqanrfl nnH fhpjr n/^aTTfinlogrJefl. Aris- 

totle, himself, when speaking of Thales, refers to the old 
'* theologians," — meaning, doubtless, primarily Homer, — fflf J^^^^ 
who had ascribed to Oceanus and Tethys, the origin of all|I«^,CvKa«^ 
things. T^ales^ however, merits Ma pkce aa th& .beginner ru^iH 
of philngpphy^ hft/^miaA hA TnaHn th^ first attempt to establish ' 

his phjsicaljiMiuaplesJLHhout resorting to a mythical expo- 
sition, and, therefore, introduced into philosophy a scientific 
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jftrffjSmY 



procediy e. He was the first who attempted a logical expla- 
nation of nature. We cannot now say with certainty upon 
y| what grounds his theor}' was based, though he might have 

Afi4iJMi# been led to it by perceiving t hat moisture is essential to the 
germination a nH nnnriahmAnf. n f things \ that warmth is de- 
veloped from it : finH thfit^ gpnftrftlly, it migh^; he the plastic , 
l iving, and live-giving principle. ^F rom the condensation and 
expansion of this Amdamental matter, he derives, as it seems, 
the changes of things ; though the way in which this is done, 
he did not accurately determine. 

The philosophical significance of Thales does not appear to 
extend any farther. He was not a speculative philosopher in 
the modem sense of the word. Philosophical literature was 
at that time unknown, and he does not seem to have given 
any of his opinions a written form. On account of his ethico- 
political wisdom, he is numbered among the so-called " seven 
wise men,*' and the anecdotes which the ancients relate of 
him only testify to his practical understanding. He is said, e,g. , 
to have first calculated an eclipse of the sun, to have super- 
intended the turning of the course of the Halys for Croesus, 
etc. When subsequent narrators relate that he had asserted 
the unity of the world, had conceived the idea of a world-soul, 
and had taught the immortality of the soul, it is doubtless an 
unhistorical reference of later ideas to a much less developed 
standpoint. 

2. |Anaxim^ nderJ — Anaximander of Miletus, sometimes 

represented by the ancients as a scholar and sometimes as 

/a companion of Thales, but who was certainly a generation 

iu/^^ i^^^lL^ounger than the latter, sought to carry out still farther his 
|<(;b^llvi"Tirinciples. The original essence which he assumed, and 

^^v.<a1Xi^^ which he is said to have been the first to name /principle 
^<UU.^t (of OT)^ he defined as the ^^ unlimited, eter p^l, Rnr^>|Tmi^t£ri 
mined gr ound from whic b.-e>[eryjhing^roceed8j^ and into 
^hich all th ings, i n order j tf timerreto nT'^as that wliTch 
embraces allTEihgs and rules all things, and which, since it 
lies at the basis of all determinateness of the finite and tha 
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changeable, is itself infinite and undeterminate. How we 
are to regard this original essence of Anaximander is a mat^ j 
ter of dispute. Evidently it was not one of the four common^ 
elements ; though we must not, therefore, think it was some- 
thing incorporeal and immaterial. Anaximander probably 
conceived it as the original matter before it had separated into 
determined elements, — as that which was first in the order of 
time, or what is in our day called the c hemic al indigeren^g ^. m J 
elemen tary ogpositQip. In this respect his original essence is I' '*^^'*^*^ 
indeed " unlimited" and " undetermined," i.e., has no deter- ^Lm,,^^ 
mination of quality nor limit of quantity ; yet it is not, there- ""^ 
fore, in any way, a pure dynamical principle, as perhaps the 
" Mendship " and *' enmity " of Empedocles might have been, 
but it is only a more philosophical expression for the same 
thought, which the old cosmogonies attempted to express in 
their representation of chaos. Accordingly, Anaximander 
suffers the original opposition of cold and heat (i.e., the bases 
of the elements and of life) , to be separated from his original 
essence by virtue of an eternal movement immanent in it, — 
a clear proof that this essence was only the undeveloped, 
unanalyzed, potential being of these elemental opposites. 

3. AvAg^MPTJigfl . — Anaximenes, who is called by some the 
pupil, and by others the companion of Anaximander, returned '#h«v» 
verj^ nearly to the view of Thales, in that he conceived the^ '^ * ^ *^^^^ 
principle of all things to be ''the unlimited, all-embracing, * ^•■••^t*** 
p vpr-mnving air /' from which by expansion (fire) and conden- h/i^^f^ Oa^, 
sation (water, earth, stone) , every thing is formed. The per- * 
ception that air surrounds the whole world, and that breath 

is the condition of vital action, seems to have led him to this 
hj'pothesis. ^ 

4. Retrospect. — The whole philosoph}^ of the three ear- ff^C^juj^T 
liest I onic philosophers may be reduced to these three points : 

viz., (1) thev tsought for the universal essence of conprete l (/J 
being ; (2) they foun d this essence in a material su bstance 3^} 
or substra tum ; (3) they g ave some^ inti mations respecting^ ^) 
ihe derivation of the mndamental forms of nature from thisf 
original matter! 
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SECTION V. 

PYTHAGOBEANISM. 

1. Its ^lattve Position. — The development of the Tonic 
philosophy discloses a tendency to abstract ft'om the immedi- 
^^ -r.«-> ately given, particular quality of matter. It is this same ab- 
V^J^^^^ straction carried to a higher step, when we look away from the 
sensible concretion of matter in general, and no more regard 
*its qualitative determinateness as water, air, etc., but direct 
our attention solely to its quantitative determinateness, to its 
quantitative measure and relations ; when attention is directed 
' 'l^iot merely upon the substance of things, but also upon their 
^^*1P ^^^ spatial arrangement and form. But the peculiar nature of 
-^^^ ij^^^quantity is expressed by number, and this is the principle 
/vuUfclJl? >^«and stand-point of Pythagoreanism 




'^J ^ doctrine of number is referred to E^ t ha goras of Samos , who 
__.j x_ \^yQ flourished between 540 and 500 B.C. He 
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A^*i4Na f%^ • % Vl9 doctrine of **'"'**^^"^^'" ^° iiv*flni«*^i/1 +/\ T^«H-KArr/-v«.Aci r\f On«v«<-kCi nrVtA 

#^|6S£^M is said to 
•^^^^5*3ii dwelt durii 



j^^ ^,. dwelt during the l etter part of his life at Crotona, in Magna 
Grecia, where, in order to effect the political and social regen- 
Bration of the lower Italian cities, which were then wasted 




the strifes of pai1;ies, he founded a society whose members 

'• bound themselves to purity and sanctity of life, to the closest 

^*^^^^***' **1tiend8hip for one another, and to cooperation in maintain- 

N^*|^ 'Mng the morality, discipline, order, and harmony of the whole 

tltX^^'^SwU' community. What is related concerning the life of Pjthag- 

y^<k^iIl|^jiX*^ora8, his journeys, his political influence in the lower Ital- 

^**^* * ian cities, etc., is so thoroughl}' interwoven with traditions, 

l^ends, and palpable fabrications, that we can be certain at 

no point that we stand upon a historical basis. Not only the 

old Pythagoreans, who have spoken of him, delighted in the 

mysterious and esoteric, but even his Neong latonic biogia- 

phers. Porphyry and Jamblichus, have treated his life as 
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^ ^is torico-philosophical romanc e. W9 have the same unce r- ^^ yi* * *" ' 
J L^^t^^ ^in reffifftUge to his doctrin es, i.e., i g reference to , j iis ) t ^ * //' 
^ ^ share iiTthe numb er-theory. Aristotle, e.g., does not ascribe ^ *** 
^'ijithis to Pythagoras himself, but only to the Pythagoreans 
^^jj generally ; from which we may suppose that it first received 
^ J^' its complete development within the society which he founded. 
^1 The accounts which are given respecting his school have no 
, * certainty till the time of Socrates, a hundred years after 
Pythagoras. Among the few sources of light which we have 
upon this subject, are the mention made in Plato's Phoedo 
the Pythagorean Philolaus and his doctrines, and the writ- 
,^ ^ings of Archytas, a cotemporary of Plato. We possess in 
s^ . % fact the Pythagorean doctrine only in the manner in which 
J J5>F ^ it was taken up by Philolaus, Eurytus, and Archytas, since 
its earlier adherents left nothing in a written form. 

3. The Pythagorean Principle . — The fundamental 
J ^ thought of the Pythagorean philosopBy is that of proportion 
gjii^S and harmony . This thought is, for it, both the principle of f^^-.,^L 
^ ^^i practical life, and the supreme law of the universe. The ^. |^/ ,j,,, 
»f i • iPj'thagorean cog jpology r^ garda tbA "^JYfifff*^ «« n. symT^fit- / Z^,^. 

JJ^ Hc ^ j^ Y^^^^^^ whole, unitiiig harmoiUQUjaly J^^ itself. aU the / 

j^jVnifferences and antiUieafiS.Qt.heing^*— a view which is most 

tJi clearly expressed in the Pj-thagorean doctrine, that all cos- 

illi ^^^^ bodies or spheres (including the earth) revolve in fixed 

^H J ^^^^^ about a common middle point, a central fire, ft-om 

I l!^ which light, warmth, and life stream forth into the whole 

I * ^ universe. The more strictly metaphysical confirmation of 

!^^ j^this idea, that the world is a whole, harmoniously articu- 

•* >i lated in accordance with fixed forms and proportions, is the 

I I Pj-thagorean doctrine of number. Through number alon e,'^ 

i I the q^ftP^^^^^v^ rela tions of t hings, extension^ ma^gnjtyd e, 

f\ figure ^ tri angular, Quadrangular, cubic, etc.), combination, 

j} J distance, etc., obtain their pe culiarfji ^rftfifpr : thft |yf|pa apd 

/JJ ^ p roporttons "orihings can all be reduced to num ber. There- 

^,^ yi fo i'e,n[rwa8 conclude jr sin ce withou t form and proportfon 

Lh ^Lnofiilng'can exist, number must be the pnnciple of 
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themselves, as well as of the order in which they manifest^ 
themselves in the world. The accounts of j^ejuicientg^are 
not at one as i^ards.ttiejg[uestionj whether the Py^agoreans 
siipposed"number to be an actual, material, or a purelj:.ideal 
principle of things, t.g., the archetype in accordance with 
which every thing is formed and ordered. Even the expres- 
sions of Aristotle seem to contradict each other. At one 
time he speaks of Pythagoreanism in the former, and, at an- 
other, in the latter sense. From this circumstance modem 
scholars have concluded that the Pythagorean doctrine of 
numbers had several forms of development ; that some_ofj;he 
Pythagoreans regarded numbers as the substances and others 
as the archetj'pes "of things. Aristotle, however, intimates 
how the two statements may be reconciled with each other. 
Originally, without doubt, the Pythagoreans regarded number 
as the material, the inherent essence of things, and therefore 
Aristotle places them together with the Hj'licists (the Ionic 
natural philosophers), and says of them, that " they held things 
to be numbers" {Metaph, I., 5, 6). But, as even the Hyli- 
cists did not identify- theur matter, e.g., water, immediately 
with the sensuous thing, but only assumed it to be the funda- 
mental element, the original form of the individual thing, so, 
on the other side, numbers also might be regarded as similar 
fundamental t}T>es ; and therefore Aristotle might say of the 
Pythagoreans, that "they held numbers to be a more ade- 
quate expression of the original form of being than water, 
air, etc." But, if there still remains a degree of uncertainty 
in the expressions of Aristotle respecting the sense of the 
P3i;hagorean doctrine of numbers, it can only have its ground 
in the fact that the P}i;hagoreans did not make any distinc- 
tion between an ideal and material principle, but contented 
themselves with the undeveloped view, that number is the 
essence of things, — that every thing is number. 

4. The carrying out of this Principle. — From the very 
nature of the "number-principle," it follows that its complete 
application to the real world could only lead to a fruitless 
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and empty ^rmbolism. By separating number into its two 
species, even and odd, as well as into the antithesis of limited 
and unlimited, which is inherent in the principle of all num- 
ber, unity, and applying it in this form to astronomy, music, 
psycholog}% ethics, etc., there arose combinations like the 
following : one, is the point, two, the line, three, the superfi- 
cies, four, extension in three dimensions, five, the constitu- 
tion of a body, etc. Still farther, the soul is a musical 
harmony, as is also virtue, etc. Not only the philosophical, 
but even the historical interest here ceases, since the ancients 
themselves — as was unavoidable from the arbitrary nature 
of such combinations — hare given the most contradictory 
^accounts of them, some affirming that the P^-thagoreans re- 
duced righteousness to the number three, others, that they 
it to the number four, others again to five, and still 
othdte to nine. Naturally, fh)m such a vague and arbitrary 
philoso|^izing, there would early arise, in this, more than in 
other scQi^ls, a great diversity of views, one ascribing one 
significationHo a certain mathematical form, and another an- 
other. I n this^^-stic ismj^of numbers, that which alone has *^' ^ ' 
truth and value, is the thought, which lies at the ground of 
it all, that there prevails in the phenomena of nature a ra- 
tional order, harmony, and conformit}' to law, and that these 
lisiws of nature can be expressed by measure and number. 
B ut the P^iihafZforean school h i d this truth under extravag ant 
fSncies, as vapid-a a they ar e unbridledj 

The physics of the Pythagoreans poaaAaflpH jiftlft aniftntifin 
XaluC) with the exception of their cosmolc^cal doctrine re- 
specting the circular motion of the earth and stars. Their 
e thic is also defec tive. What we have remaining of it relates 
more to the Pjrthagorean life, t.e., to the practice and disci- 
pline of their order, than to their philosophy. The whole 
ten dencv of Pythftfiroreaniap f x was^ in a practical respect, as- 
cetid , and directed to a strict culture of the character. As 
showing this, we need only to cite t heir conc <^ptinn ^f the tyt^ 
body as the prison of ft sonl i^^i^^ ban drnrrnilefl from b 
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J higher world ; their doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
into the bodies of bnites, fVom which only a pure and pious 
life afforded exemption ; their representations of the terrible 
torments of the lower world; and their prescript that man 
should regard himself as the property of God, should obey 
God in all things, and strive to become like Him, — ideas to 
which Plato refers (particularly in the Phasdo)^ and which 
he carried to a more complete development. 



1/ 



SECTION VI. 



THE ELEATICS. 



1. Relation of the Eleatic Principle to the Pythago- 
EAN. — While the Pythagoreans had made matter, in so far 
as it is quantitative, manifold, aiiT divisible, the basis of 
their philosophizing, and had in this only abstracted from 
the definite elementary constitution of matter, the Eleatics 
carried this process of abstraction to its ultimate limit, and 
made, as the principle of their philosophy, a total abstrac- 
ion fVom every finite determinateness, from every change 
and vicissitude which belongs to concrete being. While, the 
Pythagoreans had held fast to the form of being as jl ^^'g^^ 
in space and tim6, the Eleatics 'reject this, and makfijjje 
negation of all juxtaposition in space and succession iiLtime 
eir fundamental thought. ^ " Only being is, and there is no 
riot-being, nor becoming." This being is the purely undeter- 
mined, changeless ground of all things. It is not being in 
^^^ becoming, but it is being as exclusive of all becomings in 
^fAiu.j<r/y other words, it is pure being which can be apprehended only 

^^*Ijuitf?' ??®*ticism is, thftrefore^ Monism, in ao 15ax aa it Htmvf> tf> 
^^ti^^^^^^^^^MkT^fer the manifoldness of all being to a single ultimate princi- 
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pie ; bnt on the ^tlllfif ^"^"fl iti hfff*f^"'^° nnoliam^ ^n en fny «n 

tleT, the phenomettal.wnrldj ner yat <torivfl tha Iftttgrfram ita 
^esupposed onguual unnnr^ ' The phenomenal wod d, though 
it might be explained as only an empty appearance^ did jre t 
exist ; and, j|infiftJihfiuafiagUQ»s,perception of it could n9t be 
altogether Tgnnredj, thetfijnuaJLbe^llowed it, hypothetically 
at least, the right of existence. Its origin must be explained, 
even though with reservations. This contradiction of an un- \ ^ , . 
i^^reconciled Dualism between being and existence, is the point 
where the Eleatic philosophy is at war with itself, — though, 
in the beginning of the school, with XenopJianea, this does 
not yet appear. The principle itself, with its results, is only 
fully apparent in the lapse of time. It has three periods of 
formation which successively appear in three successive gen- 
erations. The fOUnd atJ^^ ^^ t^P ^^^^'^'^ phil^gnphy holi^n^ 

to Xenovhane s: itsjij'8temaiifi_developniej^ 

its completion, and, in- part, its dissolution^, to ZmQ ftpd ^^r 

lisauB^ — ^e latter of whom we can pass \^ 

2. Xenophanes. — The originator of the Eleatic tendency 
was Xenophanes. He was bom at Colophon in Asia Minor ; 
emigrated to Elea, a Phocsean colony in Lucania, and was a 
younger cotemporary of P>'thagoras. He appears to have 
first uttered the proposition, ''all is one," without, how- 
ever, indicating^ by more exact definitions of this unity, 
wbetiier. it .^as intellectual or material. Turning hi s atten- 
t ion, says Aris totle, upon [the world as a whole J he called th e 
unity which he found there, God. God i^ the One . The 
Eleatic ''One and All" (tv koX iray) had, therefore, with 
Xenophanes, a theological and religious character. The idea 
o f the unity of God, a nd oppositi on to the anthropomor- 
phism of the popular religion, is his starting-pointy He. de- 
claimed against the delusion that the gods were bom, that 
they had a human voice or form, and railed at Homer and 
Hesiod for attributing to the gods robbery, adultery, and 
d eceit. According to him, the Godhead is all eye, all car, 
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all understanding, unm ov^i ttnfllV'^**^! ^*>^*"V pilingr all 
things by his thought, like men neither in form nor i n under- 
8tan"3Trig. In this way, thinking mainly of removmg from 
IKe'lBocihead all finite determinations and predicates, and 
holding fast to its unity and unehangeableness, he declared 
this doctrine of its nature to be the highest philosophical 
principle, without, however, directing this principle polemi- 
cally against finite being, or carrying it out in its n^ative 
application. 

3. Parmenides ^jt— The proper head of the Eleatic school 
is Parmenides of Ele^\ jt pupil, o r at least an adher^t, of 
Xenophanes., Though we possess but little reliable informa- 
{lon respecting the circumstances of his life, yet we have, in 
inverse proportion, the harmonious voice of all antiquity in 
an expression of reverence for the Eleatic sage, and of admi- 
ration for the depth of his mind, as well as for the earnest- 
ness and elevation of his character. The saying — '* a life 
like that of Parmenides," became afterwards a proverb among 
the Greeks. 

Parmenides, like Xenophanes, embodied his philosophy in 
an epic poem, of which we have still important fragments. 
It is divided into two parts. Jn the firs^ he discusses the 
conception of being. Rising far above the 3'et unmediated 
view of Xenophanes, he attains a conception^ of^j^ure^ sunplo 
^eing, which he posits as absolutely opposed to the manifold 
and changeable, inasmuch as this latter has no existencCj^ 
and consequently cannot be thought, ^j^m ♦^^^^ nr^nfypfj^n 
6rT)eing ha not only exclude8_ all becoming and departing, 
but also all relation to space and time, all divisibility, diver- 
sity, and movement, gein^ .he ejgj^Jains as something^hich 
hft § not bf^fiom<> and which does not depart, as complete and 
of its pwn kind, as unalterable and without limit, as indivisi- 
ble and present though not in time, as completely and^ uni- 
versally self-identical ; and, since all these are only negative, 
he ascribes to it, also, as a positive determination — thoug ht. 
" Rf^ip p; An d thoug ht " jtfe^ therefore ^ jwith Parmenides, ^ Lone 
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and the same ." This pure thought, directed upon pure be- 
ing, he declares to be the only true and undeceptive knowl- 
edge, in opposition to the deceptive notions which are based 
upon the manifoldness and mutability of the phenomenal. 
Nor does he hesitate to assert that to be non-existent and an 
illusion which mortals regard as truth, viz., becoming and 
departing, being and not-being, change of place and vicissi- 
tude of circumstance. We must, thereforeB^b e^ care ful jiot to 
mistake ^* the O ne " of Parmenides^^for the collective unjty 
ot all concrete being.j 

^ So much for the first part of Parmenides' poem. After the 
principle that being alone is has been developed according 
to its negative and positive aspects, the system would seem 
to be completed. B ut there f ojlows^aj^f (^"^ part^ whioh ia 
oc cupied solely with a hvpothetioAl a.ttPTnpt to exp lain the 
phenom enal w orld, the itJiODbfisiatfint*" ahd give it a phy gjcal 
deriv atioii^ Though firmly convinced that according to rea- 
son and conception " the One " alone exists, ^armenide s was 
yet unable to avoid recognizing the manifoldness and muta- 
bility of the phenomenal^ Forced, therefore, by sensuous 
perception to enter upon a discussion of the phenomenal 
world, he prefaces this second part of his poem with the 
remark, that he had now concluded what he had to say re- 
specting the truth, and was thereafter to deal only with the 
opinion of a mortal. Unfortunately, th is second part has 
b een ver\' i mperfectly transmitted to us. Enough, however, 
r emains to show, that he explained the phenomena of nature 
from the mingling of two_unchangeable elementaj which Aris- 
totle designates a s heat and cold^fire jand earthy Concern- 
ing these two elements, Aristotle remarks still farther that 
Parmenides associated warmth with being, and the other ele- 
ment with not-being. All things are composed of the se two 
opposites : the more fire, so much the more beings lifea cou: 
sciousne ss ; the more cold and immobility*, so much the more 
lifelessne^. ~~T}iQ J20gfiiplfi-^ tho unit}- of. nil being is re- 
ined only in the Parmenidean doctrine, that, in man, the 
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s ensitive and rational principles, body and sgul, fi?^ nnfi fin^ 

the^^ame* 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that between the two 
parts of the Parmenidean philosophy — between the doctrine 
of being and the doctrine of appearance — there can exist 
no inner scientific connection. What Parip.enidea.abaQlutely 
denies in .t he , first part^ and indeed declares to be unutterable, 
viz., the non-existent, the many and the changeahlev-be yet 
in the second part admits to have an existence. .at least in 
the conceptions of men. But it is clear that the non-existent 
cannot exist even in conception, if it does not exist generally 
and everywhere, and that tha attempt to expLaiu a. non- 
existent of conception is in complete contradiction with his 
exclusive recognition of being. Xtis contradiction, this un- 
explained juxtaposition of being and not-being, of the one 
and tlie many, Z^np^ & disciple of Parmenides, sought to 
remove, by dialectically annihilating sensuous conception," 2nd 
with it the worid of the non-existent, by means of the con- 
ception of being. 

4. Zeno. — The Eleatic Zeno was bom about 500 a.c..,.and 
was a disciple of Parmenides. j He perfected, dialectically, the 
doctrine of his master, and carried out to its limit the ab- 
straction of the Eleatic One, in opposition to the manifold- 
ness and determinateness of the finite. He justified the 
doctrine of a single, simple, and unchangeable being^iudi- 
ifictl^'A by. showing up the. c^ntradictiQna.in. which ths^rdi- 
nar}'_ conceptions of the phenomenal world become involvef L 
While Parmenides affirms that there is only the One, j^ono 
i^bows polemically that there can be neither (1) multi^licitj', 
nor (2) movenient, since these conceptions lead to contra- 
dictory results. (1) The mariy is the sum of the units of 
which it is comj^osedT an actual unit (an absolute simple, 
which can never involve multiplicit}) , however, is indivisible ; 
but that which is indivisible has no magnitude (magnitude 
being the condition of divisibilit}') ; therefore the many can 
have no magnitude and must be infinitely little. If this con- 
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elusion is rejected (on the ground that what has no magni- 
tude is equal to zero — nothing) the component units of the 
many must be posited as independent quanta. But that 
alone is an independent quantum^ which both itself possesses 
magnitude, and is separated from other quanta by something 
which also possesses magnitude (for otherwise it would coa- 
lesce with them). Moreover, these separating magnitudes 
must, for the same reason, be separated from those which 
they separate, and so on. Every thing, therefore, is sepa- 
rated from every thing else by infinitel}' numerous quanta; all 
limited and definite magnitude disappears; infinite magni- 
tude alone is left. Further, if the many exists, it must be 
limited in number ; for there must be in it just as many units 
as are in it, no more and no less. But the many must be 
just as truly unlimited in nimiber; for between any two 
particular quanta (units) there must exist a third (the 
separating quantum or unit) and so on. (2) A movin g 
bod}% in order to traverse a given space, mj^gt _firgt p^ss 
throughrone-half of. tj^^ /Hafon/^^j tKnn fhi./^iigK oaA4uUf of 
what is Ibft, and so on ; i.e., it must pass thmiig>\ ^u iofinite 
number of spaces — which ia impoaaihlg ■ Therefore there can 
be no transition from one point in. i^aoe ta-anotlier, no move- 
ment. In fact, motion cannot even bg_begunj, for every por- 
tion "(including the first unit) of the space which is to be 
tPffversed is separable into an infinite number of parts. Again, 
r^s/ R| prnifif>a i^/^nt.iniiAH A-riftt^nfo in q^q and the Same place. 
Now, if we divide the time occupied by tha flight of an arrow 
into instants {nows) , during each of these instants the arrow 
win be in one place oul^' ; therefore it is continuall3' at rest 
^transition from one position to another, in time, is impos- 
sible}, and its motion must be merely apparent* On account 
of these arguments, which first pointed out, with at least 
approximate correctness, the difficulties and antinomies which 
lie in the thought of the infinite di\isibility of matter, space, 
and time, Aristotle called Zeno the discoverer of dialectic. 
Zeno also exerted a strong influence upon Plato. 
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Although the philosophizing of Zeno is the completion of 
the Eleatic principle, it is at the same time the beginning of its 
dissolution. Zeno apprehended the opposition of being and 
existence, of the one and the many, so abstractly, and carried 
it so far, that with him the inner contradiction of the Eleatic 
principle comes forth still more boldly than with Parmenides ; 
for the more logical he is in the denial of the phenomenal 
world, so much the more striking must be the contradiction, 
of appl}ing, on the jone hand, his whole philosophical activity 
to the refutation of the sensuous representation, while, on the 
other, he sets over against it a doctrine which destroys the 
vei}^ possibility of a false representation. 



SECTION VII 

HERACLITUS. 



|^_JM.t>/^'«*fefc: 



1. Relation of the HERACLmc Principle to the Ele- 
atic. — Being and existence, the one and the manj', could not 
be united by the principle of the Eleatics ; the Monism which 
the}' had striven for had resulted in an ill-concealed Dualism. 
Heraclitus reconciled this contradiction by affirming the truth 
of being and not-being, of the one and the many, to be the 
coexistence of both, — becoming. While the Eleatics could 
not extricate themselves from the dilemma that the world is 
either being or not-being, Heraclitus removes the difficult}' 
hj sLnflwprjpgr — i{ ig neither being nor not-being, because it 
is liQth. 

2 . Historical and Chronological. — Heraclitus, sumamed 
by later writers the obscure, was bom at Ephesus, and flour- 
ished about 460 B.C., somewhat later than Xenophanes, and 
nearly cotemporaneously with Parmenides. He was the pro- 
foundest of the Pre-Socratic philosophers. He embodied his 
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\f philosophical thoughts in a work " Conceming Nature," of 

"if which we possess only small fragments. Its rapid transi- i^^^ ,n 

^ tions, its expressions concise and full of meaning, the general ^ ,. c^* 

J philosophical originality of Heraditus, and the antique char- .*; ' , 

[^ acter of the earliest prose writings, all combine to make this . J*, . 

*^ work so hard to understand that its difficulty very early be- 

came proverbial. Socrates said conceming it, that " what he 
understood of it was excellent, and he had no doubt that what 
he did not understand was equally good; but the book re- 
quired an expert swimmer." Later writers, particularly the 
Stoics, have written commentaries upon it. 

3. The Principle of Becoming. — The aucienta unite in 
ascribing to Heraclltua the principle that the totality of things 
should be conceived to be in an eternal flow, in an uninter- 
rupted movement and transition, and that all permanence is 
illusory. " Into the same stream," so runs a sapng of Hera- 
ditus, ''we descend, and at the same time we do not de- 
scend. For into the same stream we cannot possibly descend 
twice, since it is always scattering and collecting itself again, 
or rather it at the same time flows to us and from us." Noth- 
ing, he said, remains the same ; everj' thing comes and goes, 
vanrsEesancl reappears under different forms ; out of all comes 
all, from life death, from death lifcj T^ere is eternall}' and 
everj' where only this one process of change, of origination 
anddestruction. There is, therefore, ground for the asser- 
tion that Heraclitus had banished all rest and continuance 
from the totality of things ; and it is doubtless in this very 
respect that he accuses the eye and the ear of deception, be- 
cause they deceive men with an appearance of permanence 
where there is in reality only an uninterrupted change. 
Heraclitus exhibits more clearly the nature of his princi 
Q' pie, becoming, when he intimates that all becoming is to Ix i 
V'*. thought of as the product (synthesis) of conflicting antitheses 
i as the harmonious union of opposing characteristics. If b.ein| ; 

* did not continually separate itself into opix)sites which an 

J 1^ distinct fVom one another and mutually antithetical, whicli 
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partly repel and destroy, partly attract and supplement one 
anotlier, every thing would be destroyed, all reality and all 
life would cease. Hence the two well-known propositions: 
"strife is the father of things," and, "the one, separating 
^ itself from itself, reunites with itself like the harmony of the 
bow and the lyre," i.e., unity exists in the world only so far 
as the world-life separates into antitheses in whose reunion 
and adjustment this very unity consists. Unity pre-supposes 
duality, harmony discord, attraction repulsion, and only 
through the latter can the former be realized. "Unite," — 
so runs another of his savings, — "whole and part, centripe- 
tence and centrifugence, harmony and discord, then will the 
one become all and the all one." 

4. The Principle of Fire. — In what relation does the 
l)rinciple of fire, which is also ascribed to Ileraclitus, stand 
to the principle of the becoming? Aristotle says that he 
adopted fire as the principle of things in the same Y^jSi^y that 
Ttales adopted water, and Anaximenea air. But it is clear 
we must not interpret this to mean that Herar.lifjis regarded 
fire as the original material or fundamental olpiment of things, 
after the manner of the Hylicists. Ifh e ascribed r eality on ly 
to Jjecomingj, it is impossible that he should have added- to 
this becoming an elemental matter as fundamental substaui^. 
When, therefore, Ileraclitus calls the world an ever-li^^ng 
fire, which in definite stages and degrees extinguishes and 
again enkindles itself, when he says that every thing can be 
exchanged for fire, and fire for every thing, just as we barter 
things for gold and gold for things, he can only mean thereby 
that fire, that restless, all-consuming, all-transforming, and 
3'et, through heat, all-vivifpng element, represents the abid- 
ing power of this eternal transformation and transposition, in 
other words, the conception of life, in the most obvious and 
effective way. We might call fire, in the Heraclitic sense, the 
s3'mbol or the manifestation of becoming, if it were not also 
with him the substratum of movement, i.e., the means of 
, which the power of movement, which is antecedent to all 
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matter, avails itself in order to bring out the living process 
of things. In the same way Heraclitus goes on to explain 
the manifoldness of things, by aflSrming that they arise from 
certain hindrances and a partial extinction of this fire, in 
consequence of which it becomes condensed into material ele- 
ments, first air, then water, then earth. But on the other 
hand the fire just as truly obtains the preponderance over 
these obstructions and enkindles itself anew. These two pro- 
cesses of the extinction and re-ignition of this fire-force, 
according to Heraclitus, interchange perpetually in an eternal 
alternation ; and from this he concluded that at certain defi- 
nite periods the world resolves itself into this primal fire, in 
order therefrom to reconstruct itself anew, and so on. More- 
over he asserts fire to be also the principle of movement in 
individual things, of physical as well as of spiritual vitality. 
Tha. fliinl j|,«^p]f \^ ff fi^iy Y^p^r ; ite powpr and ^Prfiftption de- 
pe nd Upo nJta..if^edom from all r^nargpr^^r] f\\}\\(^r mnf i^r\a}a. 

Heraclitus, in his practical philosophy, bids us follow reason 
instead of the deceitful illusions of sensuous intuition and 
conception which fetter us to the transitory and perishable ; 
he teaches us to perceive the true, the abiding, in the change- 
able, and leads us to yield quietly to the necessary order of 
the universe, and to recognize in that which appears to be 
evil an element cooperating for the harmony of the whole. 

5. TRANsmON TO THE Atomists. — T \ie Eleatjp and Hera- 
clitic principles^ are jdiam etrically opTX I?^pd ^^ ^"^ on^^th^^ 
While Heraclitus destroys all abiding being in an absolutely 
flowing becoming, so, on the other hand, Parmenides destroys 
all becoming in an absolutely abiding being ; and while the 
former charges the eye and the ear with deception, m that 
they transform the fiowing becoming into a quiescent being, 
the latter also accuses these same senses of an untrue repre- 
sentation, in that they draw the abiding being into the move- 
ment of the becoming. We can therefore say that the being 
and the becoming are equally valid antitheses, which demand 
a further synthesis and reconciliation. Heraclitus regarded 
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the phenomenal world as an existing contradiction, and clung 
to this contradicUon as to an ultimate fact. But the mere 
assertion that this becoming, which the Eleatics had thought 
themselves obliged to deny entirely, is the only true principle, 
was no explanation of it. The question continually returned 
— why is all being a becoming? Why does the one contin- 
ually differentiate itself into the many? To give an answer 
to this question, i.e., to explain becoming from the pre-sup- 
posed principle of being, forms the standpoint and problem 
of the Empedodean and Atomistic philosophy. 




SECTION VIII. 

EMPEDOCLES. 

1. General View. — Empedocles of Agrigentum is ex- 
tolled by the ancients as a statesman, orator, natural phi- 
losopher, physician, and poet, and also as a seer and worker 
of miracles. He flourished about 440 b.c, and was conse- 
quently younger than Parmenides and Heraclitus. He wrote 
a didactic poem concerning nature, which has been preserved 
to us in quite extensive fragments. His philosophical system 
may be characterized in brief, as ^^^^Tl^[^t^ tn (y^mhi^jft thft 
Eleatic bcj fyffi^ ftpd ^e Heraclitic becQmlng » Starting with 
the Eleatic thought, that neither can any thing which. has 
previously existed become, nor any thing which now is de- 
|part, he assumed as unchangeable being, four eternal original 
aterials, which, though divisible, are independent, and-un* 
lerived from each other. I^ this we have what in our da}^ 
are called the four elements. Witti this Eleatic thought he 
united also the Heraclitic view of nature, and conceived these 

four elements to become mingled together, and molded hjf, 

the operation of two motive force^, — a uniting force, which 
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he names ftififidship, a nd a dire m ptive ib rce^ which he nam es 
strife . Originally, these four element s were absolutely ali ke 
andjsaiBpyatte^ ^Selling together^ in the y^airgs^ that is , in 

the pure and pfrfr^^j apH^Mn/n^l ^»^ip,^_J2ri^ftrHJRl ^inivprap^ 

where ^fi^n^qV^ip ""i^tfid ^^'^"^j ""♦jl gjgHngiij strife . pifiaaifig 
ft^m the circumferenge to thfi_centr^ Qf.jblm...Aphore (i.e., 
attaining a separating act ivity)^ broke. tJaa,flpjlQ]PU whereupon 
tte ibrmation of the world of contrarieties inunediately began 
'as the result. 

2. The Four Elements. — With his doctrine of the four 
elements, Empedocles, on the one side, may be joined to the 
series of Ionic physicists ; but, on the other hand, he is ex- 
cluded fh>m this by his assumption that the original elements 
are four in number. PTf la Hifltinr>fly aMt\ ]}y tha f»ifiif>pfia fr% 

definitely distinguished from the Hylicists, from the fact that 
he ascribed t n hi« fou r ^^root-elements" a changeless being, . 
by vi rtue of which they neither arise from each othe r nor are 
transformedjnto each p^eTjjuid M*e capable of n p RU^fntinp 
in themsfibrfiSAJiut .only.Qf a change in their.mutual relations. 
Every .thing- which is oallod ansing -and depaxtingt every 
change, rests therefore only upon the commingling and sep- 
aration of these eternal original elements ; the inexhaustible 
manifoldness of being rests upon the different proportinns in 
which these ele ments, arfi ^*^tnhtn<ui All becoming is thus 
conceived to be only change of place. In this we have a 
mechaniccU in opposition to a d ttnn.mu*nl ftypl^ p ftfinn r^f nni^j^KjAr* '* 

3. The Two Powers. — W hence now ^^ can beoominff ariafi^ 
if in ma tter itself t here is found n o prin ciple .which can afford 
an explanation of ch_ange ? Since Empedocles did not, like 
the Eleatics, deny that there was change, nor yet, like Hera- 
clitus, introduce it as an indwelling principle in matter, there 
was no other course left him but to place, by the side of 
matter, a moving power. The opposition of the one and the 
many which had been set up by his predecessors, and which 
demanded an explanation, led him to ascribe to this mov- 
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ing power t^tQ. original ly diyei3fi._dixfictiiMi8, one .sfipaxatiPD, 
t^''-^Tn£^;2.?.1.7!n.'°i^n)^ tib^ ^fh^i* offl»f»/^|p|^^ Xhe separation 
of the one into the many, and the union again of the many 
into the one, had indicated an opposition of powers which 
Heraclitus had already recognized. While now Parmcnides 

I starting fix)m the one had made love his principle, and Hera- 
clitus starting fix>m the many had made strife his» Empedo- 
cles makes the combination of the two the principle of his 
philosophy. He did not, however, suflSciently define the 
spheres of action of these two forces in their mutual limi- 
tation. Although to friendship belongs peculiarly the attrac- 
tive, and to strife the repelling function, yet Empedocles, on 
the other hand, suffers strife to have in the formation of the 
world a unifying, and friendship a dividing effect. In fact, 
the complete separation of a dividing and unifying power in 
the movement of the becoming, is an unmaintainable abstrac- 
,tion. 

4. Relation op the Empedoclean to the Eleatic and 
HERACLmo Philosophy. — Empedocles, by placing, as the 
principle of the becoming, a moving power by the side of 
matter, makes his philosophy a mediation, or more properly 
a collocation, of the Eleatic and Heraditie principles. He 
has interwoven these two principles in equal proportions in 
his sj'stem. With the Eleatics he denied all arising and de- 
parting, i.e., the transition 6f being into not-being, and of 
not-being into being ; and with Heraclitus he endeavored to 
find an explanation for change. From the former he derived 
the abiding, unchangeable being of his fundamental matter, 
and fipom the latter the principle of the moving power. With 
the Eleatics, in fine, he conceived true being in an original 
and undistinguishable unity as a sphere, and with Heraclitus, 
he regarded the present world as a continuous product of con- 
tending forces and antitheses. He has, therefore, been prop- 
erly called an Eclectic, who united the fundamental thoughts 
of his two predecessors, though not always in a logical way. 
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THE ATOMISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Its PROPOuin>ERs. — Empedocles had sought to effect a 

[eombination of the Eleatic and Heraclitic principles, — the 

' same was attempted, though in a different way, by the Atom- 

\ ists, Leucippus and Democritus. Democritus, the younger 

and better known of the two, was the son of rich parents, 

|nd was bom about 460 b.o. in Abdera, an Ionian colony. 

^^^ f He travelled extensively, and no Greek before the time of 

^ J ^ J Aristotle possessed such varied attainments. He embodied 

^the wealth of his collected knowledge in a series of writings, 

^'of which, however, only a few fragments have come down to 

I us. For rhythm and elegance of language, Cicero compared 

[him with Plato. He died in a good old age. 

The Atoms. — T he Atomi gtsjiid n^*^j ^'^^ T?.Tnpo/iiY*i<>fl^ v 

[ derive all spe cific phenomenal qn^Hty frpm a certain num- | 

_of qualit atively determined fm^,. distinguishable original ] 

materials, but they derived it from, an originally unlimited j 

er of constituent elements, or atoms, which were homo- \ 

T I geneous in quallly, but dTverse in quantity. ^ These atoms are 

, ancnangeable material particles, possessing indeed extension, 

but yet indivisible, and differing from one another only in I 

i^forT^, ftnrT wpigtit^^ As b eing, and w ithout qualit^thev 

entire ly incapable of any transformation or qualitative 

i change ;^d, th6Wft>fe,"all becomin g i 8^.aa,wTfli Empedodes, 

^ onlv a cha nge of^lace. The manifoldness of the phenomenal 

[ world is onl3~to be explained £h)m the different form, dispo- 1 

I sition, and arrangement of the atoms as they become, in J 

Eirious ways, united. 

3. The Fulness and the Void. — The atoms, in order to 
'^ibe atoms, — i.e., undivided and impenetrable unities, — must 









Litually limited and separated. 




There must be some- 
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thing set over against them which preserves them as atoms, 
and which is the original cause of their separateness and 
mutual independence. This__is the jyojd ■SPa>ce^ or mor e 
strictly the intervala which are faanA bet wppn thft"n.| i p^t^^ and 
which prevent their mutual contact. The atoms, as being 
and absolute fulness, and the interval between them, as the 
void and not-being, are two determinations which only repre- 
sent in a real and objective way, what are in thought, as 
logical conceptions, the two elements in the Heraclitic becom- 
ing, viz., being and not-being. B ut si nce the void space is 
one_determination of bein^^ it ^nftt pnaqp^g objec tive rea lity 
no less than the atoms ; and D^emocntOfiL even weot^aa far as 
to expressly affirm, in opposition to lhfii£Ieatic8» thalLi^ being 
1 8 no more real than nothing." 

4. The ATOMisTic"NECESsrrv. — Democritus, like Empe- 
docles, though far more extensively than he, attempted to 
answer the question — Whence arise chang y and mgy i^nient ? 
Why do the atoms enter into these manifold combinations, 
and bring forth such a wealth of inorganic and organic forms ? 
Democritus attempted to Aolvft this proUaia by nfflrmlng -timt 
the ground of movement lies ia the nature of the aloms thorn- 
serves, w hich the v oid flp^^^ Pfinrj^f alternately to u nite an d 
" separate . Atoms of ^iffprent weigh^T flontirg '^^"^^ ^^ ^^'^ 
void, ImpingQ on^jane-ADOther. IXL this way thprp. arisfia an 
ever-widening movement throughout ^^^ ^ntifP \p*^''°, ^y ^"''- 
tue 2f.TJli?!?i. JBPP fltf^m? ^f fjiH^*^- ^^rm t^nd to grnnp th''"'" 
selves together, different combination^, nf iha fLtr^ma r*^jmp 
into existence. These combinations again, by their very na- 
ture, tend to dissolution ; hence the transitoriness of indi- 
vidual things. But this explanation of the fongation of the 
world j-eallj explains nothing.^ It is merely a ver}' abstract 
conception of an infinite caused series, but not a final ground 
of all the manifestations of becoming and of change. Such 
a final ground was still to be sought, and as Democritus ex- 
pressly declared tliat it could not lie in reason (voOs) , where 
Anaxagoras placed it, he could only find it in an absolute 
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necessity, or a necessarj' pre-determinateness (Avayio;). This 
he ad npty^ m his ^^ final gr frnni^i'' ''"^ ^° ""'^ *f\ hjaifJlUT^ 
jf. ^ha^oe (tvx^)» i^ opposition to the inquiry after final 
causes, or the Anaxagorean teleolog>\ Polemical attacks 
upon the popular deities, — the conunon belief in whose exist- 
ence Democritus explained to be the result of fear occasioned 
by atmospheric and celestial phenomena, — and a more and 
more openly declared atheism and naturalism were the promi- 
nent characteristics of the later Atomistic school, which, with 
Diagoras of Melos, the so-called atheist, culminated in a 
complete sophistic. 

5. Relattvie Position op the Atomistic Philosophy. — 
H^el characterizes the relative position of the Atomistic 
Philosophy as follows : " In the Eleatic Philosophy being and 
not-being stand as antitheses, — being alone is, and not-being 
is not; in the Heraditic idea, being and not-being are the 
same, and the unity of the two, i.e. the becoming, is the 
predicate of concrete being ; but being and not-being, as ob- 
jectively determined, or in other words, as appearing to the 
sensuous intuition, constitute the antithesis of the fblness and 
the void. P^grmfinidftfl, HeracUtus. and thP. Af/>misff» all Rnnyht. 
fnr th^ f^ha*^M titi^ro^ol « Parmt^pidpn fO""^ '^ ''I Mrj^ ^fffl- 
^Jltllfl in jrrr^^''*^! andthe Atomists in >^^^'ngr^^ *' So much 
of this as ascribes to the Atomists the characteristic predicate 
of being per ae is doubtless correct, — but the real thought of 
the Atomistic system is rather analogous with the Empedoc- 
lean, namely, to explain by the pre-supposition of these inde- 
pendent unqualified substances (atoms) the possibility of the 
becoming. To this end the not-being or the void, i.e., the side 
which is opposed to the Eleatic principle, is elaborated with 
no less care than the side which harmonizes with it, i.e., the 
view that the atoms are without quality and unchangeable. 
The Atomistic Philosophy is, therefore, a mediation between 
the Eleatic and the Heraclitic principles. It is Eleatic in 
afiirming the indestructible individuality of the atoms ; Hera- 
ditic, in declaring their multeity and manifoldness. It is 
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Eleatic in its assumption of an absolute fUlness in the atoms, 
and Heraclitic in maintaining the reality of not-being, t.6., 
the void space. It is Eleatic in its denial of becoming, t.<?., 
of arising and departing, — and Heraclitic in its affirmation 
that to the atoms belong movement and a capacity for un- 
limited combinations. Democritus carried out his leading 
thought more logically than Empedocles, and we might even 
say that his system is the perfection of a purely mechanical 
explanation of nature, since all subsequent Atomists, even to 
our own da}^ have only repeated his fundamental conceptions* 
But the great defect which cleaves to every Atomistic system 
Aristotle has justly recognized, when he shows that it is a 
contradiction to set up that which is corporeal or space-filling 
as indivisible, and thus to derive the extended fix)m that which 
has no extension ; and that, finally, the unconscious and un- 
intelligible necessity of Democritus is especially defective, in 
that it totally banishes from nature all conception of design. 
It is this latter fault, common to all previous systems, which 
Anaxagoras attempted to remove by his doctrine of an in- 
telligence acting in accordance with design. 



SECTION X. 

ANAXAGOBAS. 

1. His Personal History. — Anaxagoras was bom at 
Clazomenae, about 500 b.c, of a rich and influential famil}-. 
Soon after the Persian war he removed to Athens and lived 
(^ there until, having been accused of impiety, he fled to Lamp- 
sacus, where he died at the age of seventy-two. He was an- 
other of those thinkers who recognized in the investigation 
of nature and its laws their life-problem. He it was who 
first planted philosophy at Athens, whicli from that time on 
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became ^e centre of intellectual life in Greece. Through his 
personal relations to Pericles, Euripides, and other important 
men, he exerted a marked influence upon the culture of the 
age. It was on account of this that the chaise of defaming 
the gods was brought against him, doubtless by the political 
opponents of Pericles. Anaxagoras wrote a work " Concern- 
ing Nature" which in the time of Socrates was widely circu- 
lated. 

2. His Relation to his Predecessors. — The system of 
Anaxagoras rests wholly upon the presuppositions of his 
predecessors, and is simply another attempt at the solution 
of the same problem. Like Empedocles and the Atomists, 
Anaxagoras denied be comin g:^ IjLJ^^ sjricter sense. ''The 
Greeks" — so runs one of his sayings — ''maintain the reality 
of becoming and departing erroneous!}' ; for nothing, can ever 
be said to become or depart, but each thing arises through 
the combination and periAbM- through the. disintegration of 
pre-cxistent things ; hence it is more correct to call becoming 
combination, and departing separation*" From this view, 
that every thing arises through the mingling of diflerent ele- 
ments, and perishes through the separation of these elements, 
Anaxayoras. like ^lia predQces=>8ors, w as obliged to separate 
matter f rom t he^jnoyJng^pojKeiU But it is just here that 
Anaxagoi*as adopts that line of thought which is peculiar to 
himself. It was evident that hitherto the moving power had 
been unsatisfactorily defined. The mj-thical powers love and 
hate, and the unconscious necessity of the purely mechanical 
comprehension of nature explained nothing, least of all the 
existence of design in the movements of nature. The con r 
c eption of an activity w hich could thus work designed]x»JUUlst, 
therefore, be brought into the conception of the moving power, 
an J this Anaxagoras accomplished by setting up the idea of 
a'wofKT-fbrmrng intelligence (vo\k) , absolutely separated from 
aU matter and working with design. 

' "STThe Principle of the vovs. — Anaxagoras described 
ttds intelligence as spontaneously active, unmingled with any 
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^hing, thfi gfToimd of movement, but its elf un moved , every 
whfij:fi«aclix£j_and the mngt. fpfinp^ gnd purfi "of ai rthin gs. 
Although these predicates rest partly upon a physical analogy, 
and drf not exhibit purely the conception of immaterialit}', yet 
on the other hand the attributes of thought and of conscious 
action from design, which he ascribes to the vovs, admit no 
doubt to remain of the decided idealistic character of the 
Anaxagorean principle. Nevertheless, Anaxagoras went no 
farther than to enunciate his fundamental thought without 
attempting its complete application. The explanation of this 
is obvious from the reasons which first led him to adopt his 
principle. It jras only the nee d of an original cause of 
motion ^ to which also might be_ alfrlTSiited^ the capacity to 
aurv»>* work designedlj;^ which had led him to the idea of an imm a- 
It 'h*^^ *>) terial jgrinciple.^ His vovs, therefore ^^ is jprJmariJY noth ing j ut 
fl_j|]nvftr of B]f\f^^tfir' *^^ i^ t^^s function nearly all its activity 
is expended. Hence the universal complaint of the ancients, 
especially of Plato and Aristotle,, respecting the mechanical 
character of his doctrine. In Plato's Phcedo Socrates relates 
that, in the hope of being directed beyond a simple occasion- 
ing, or mediate cause to a final cause, he had turned to the 
book of Anaxagoras, but had found there only a mechanical 
instead of a truly teleological explanation of being. Aris- 
totle also finds fault with Anaxagoras for admitting mind to 
be the ultimate ground of things, and j'et resorting to it for 
the explanation of phenomena only as to a Deus ex machina^ 
i.e. J only when he cannot show that they are the necessary 
results of natural causes. Anaxagoras, therefore, rather pos- 
tulated than proved mind to be an energ}' above nature, and 
the truth and actuality of material being. 

By the side of the vous, q^ccording to AuaxagQ]>s, and 
equally original with it, stands the mass of the primitive con- 
stituents of things. "AU things, jyeifiJogethfiT* infinite in 
number and infinitesimal in size ; then came the vov<s and set 
{hem in order." These primitive constituents are nolgfiJi^ral 
elements, like those of Empedocles, fire, air, water, earth 
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(w hich, according to Anaxagoras, ar e composite and not 
simpl e material s) ; b ut they are tl ie_slmHar_and infinitely 

nnTTTpmnfl TnatPTJ^lfl of whinh ipHiviHiiftl things ftr<> QOniposed 

(stone, goldj_bpnj^£lc^_and— hence. by later writers called 
6fjLovofjL€p€7aLy I.e., parts wWch ^,re_ jaimilar to the wholeajvhich 
Seynpom pose} ; th ey are the infinitely minute and simp le 
^^ germsoTall thinga. '* "wrti^ji pyht p'*^^'' ^^ tlli"fi^^^"[l?f^v€ § * 
thoiigrh in ft tJi^^rr^^ig^Y (>l]ftnt.ir^ jnt^rynj^4;]-p. The vovs Sets 
this in' itself inert mass in a vortical, eternally perduring 
movement. Through this movement the homogeneous par- 
ticles are differentiated from the general mass and aggregated 
together, not, however, to the exclusion of all dissimilar ele- 
ments. "In every thing there is something of all;" each 
thing consists primarily of the homogeneous, but it contains 
also together with these something of all the remaining primi- 
tive elements of the universe. X^e ..matter-moving vov? is 
e speciallv conspic uous in organization ; it is immanent in all 
livjng beings (p^ftnt fli, animals, men) , in djflTerent degrees of 
quanti ty and^^jy^r, as their vital princixHe or SQul- The 
vovs, therefore, arranges all things, — each in accordance with 
its peculiar nature, — into a universe which comprehends with- 
in itself the most diverse forms of existence, and also mani- 
fests itself in this universe as the vitality of individual organ- 
isms. 

4. Akaxagobas as the close of the pre-Socratic Real- 
ism. — With the Anaxagorean principle of the vov5, i.e., with 
the acquisition of an immaterial principle, closes the realistic 
period of the old Grecian Philosophy. Anaxagoras combined 
together the principles of all his predecessors. The infinite 
matter of the Hylicists is represented in his chaotic original 
mingling of things ; the Eleatic pure being appears in the 
idea of the voGs; the Heraclitic power of becoming and the 
Empedoclean moving enei^es are both seen in the creating 
and arranging power of the eternal mind, while the Democritic 
atoms come to view in the homoiomeria. Anaxagoras is the 
conclusion of the old and the beginning of a new course of 
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development, — the latter through the enunciation of his ideal 
principle, and the former through the defective and completely 
physical manner in which this principle was yet again applied. 



SECTION XI. 

THE SOPHISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 

1. Relation op the Sopmsnc Philosophy to the ear- 
lier Philosophies. — T he precedingp hilosophers had tacitly 
assumed that subjective consciousness is^cTepehdent upon 
objective reality, that the objective world is the source of all 
"our knowledge. Butwith the Sophists a new principle ap - 
p eared, that, namely, of subjectivity, — the thought that thin gs 
are only as they appear to the Tnalvidual Ego, and that there- 



fore universally valid ti'uth has no exis tence^ This standpoint 
was, nowever, me direct result or tne preceding philosophy. 
The Heraclitic doctrine of the flux of all things, and Zeno's 
dialectic against the phenomenal world furnished weapons 
epough for a sceptical attack upon all fixed and objective 
truth; and even in the Anaxagorean doctrine of the vovs, 
thought was virtually declared to be a higher principle than 
objectivity. On this newly opened field the Sophists now 
bustled about, enjoying with childish delight the exercise of 
this new power of subjectivity, and destroying by means of a 
subjective dialectic all that had previously been objectively 
established. The subject recognized himself as superior to 
the objective world, — especially as higher than the laws of 
the state, customs, religious traditions, and popular creeds. 
He sought to apply his own laws to the objective world ; and 
instead of seeing in the given objectivity the historical real- 
ization of reason, he recognized in it only a dead, unspiritual 
matter upon which his arbitrary will might be exercised. 
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The Sophistic philosophy should be characterized as the 
clearing up reflection. It is, therefore, no philosophical sys- 
tem, for its doctrines and affirmations exhibit often so popular 
and even trivial a character that for their own sake they 
would merit no place at all in the histor}' of philosophy. It 
is also no philosophical school in the ordinary sense of the 
term, — for Plato cites a vast number of persons under the 
common name of " Sophists," — but it is a widely spread in- 
tellectual movement of the age, which had struck its roots 
into the whole moral, political, and religious character of the 
Hellenic life of that time, and which may be called the Greek 
clearing-up period. 

2. Relation of the Sophistic Philosophy to the gene- 
ral Life of that Age. — Thf^.^phistir philofiophy ietheo^ 
retically, what the. whole. politioAl life of Greece during the 
Pelo|)onnesiaa war was practically* Plato justly remarks in 
his Republic that the doctrines of the Sophists only gave 
formal expression to the principles which guided the course 
of the great mass of men of that time in their civil and social 
relations, and the hatred with which they were pursued by 
the practical statesmen, clearly indicates the jealousy with 
which the latter saw in them their rivals and the destro3'ers 
of their policy. If the absoluteness of the empirical subject 
— i.e., the theory that the individual Ego can arbitrarily deter- 
mine what is true, right, and good — is in fact the theoretical 
principle of the Sophistic philosophy, the unlimited egoism 
which meets us everywhere in the public and private life of 
that age is merely its practical application. PubHc life had 
\ become an are na of p^ajon f^nd selfishness j those party 
..struggles which racked Athens during the Peloponnesian war 
hacT blunted and stifled the moral feeling ; every individual 
accustomed himself to set his own private interest above that 
of the state and the common weal, and to seek in his own 
arbitrary desires and advantage the standard for all his 
actions and the guide of his practical conduct. The Fxotago- 
LVlu^tm, '^ man is the measure of all things," waai>nly too 
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faithfolly acted upon, and the influence of the orator in t he 
assemblies of the people and the courts, the corrup tibility of 
Ihe' great masses and their leaders, and" the weak poi nts w hich 
8liowe3rio""llie" adroit" student oftraman nature the covetous- 
ness, vanity, and factiousness of others around him .^ offered 
6nly too many opportunities JGor the practical app lication of 
J^ts ruje.^ Custom had lost its weight ; civil ordinanceajflLere 
regarded .aa arbitcaiy^ r^trictions, the moral feeling as the 
effect of shrewd political training, the faith in the gods 
as a human inventioii to intimidate free action, while piety 
was looked uxx)n as a statute of human origin wJi ieh^c yery 
one 18 justified in using all his eloquence to cha nge. ^ This 
degradation of a necessity, which is conformable to nature 
and reason and of universal validity, to an accidental human 
ordinance, is the main point in which the Sophistic philosophy 
allied itself with the general consciousness of the more edu- 
cated classes ; and we cannot with certainty determine what 
share science and what share practical life may have had in 
producing this connection, — whether the Sophistic philosophy 
found only the theoretical formula for the practical life and 
tendencies of the age, or whether the moral corruption was 
rather a consequence of that destructive influence which the 
principles of the Sophists exerted upon the whole course of 
cotemporary thought. 

It would be, however, to mistake the spirit of history to 
condemn the epoch of the Sophists without admitting for it 
a relative justification. These phenomena were in part the 
necessary product of the general historical development of the 
age. Faith in the popular religion was quickly destroyed 
simply because it possessed in itself no inner, moral support. 
The gi'ossest vices and acts of baseness could all be justified ■ 
and excused from the examples of m}iiholog}'. Even Plato 
himself, though otherwise an advocate of a devout faith in 
the traditional religion, accuses the poets of his nation with 
leading the moral feeling itself astray, through the unworthy 
representations which they had given of the gods and the 
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hero world. I t^was more over unavoidable that adva ncing 
science should ^lash with tradition.^ The physical philoso-i 
» phers had already long lived in open hostility to the popular 
religion, and the more convincingly they demonstrated by 
analogies and laws that many things which had hitherto been 
regarded as the immediate effect of Divine omnipotence were 
only the results of natural causes, so much the more easily 
would it happen that the educated classes would become per- 
plexed in reference to all their previous convictions. It was 
no wonder then that the transformed consciousness of the 
time permeated all the provinces of art and poesy ; that in 
sculpture, in close analog}' to the rhetorical arts of the So- 
phists, the emotive should supplant the elevated style ; that 
Euripides, the sophist among tragedians, should bring the 
whole philosophy of the time and its manner of moral reflec- 
tion upon the stage; and that, instead of, like the earlier 
poets, bringing forward his actors to represent an idea, he 
should use them only as means of exciting a momentary 
emotion or some other stage effect. 

3. Tendencies of the Sophistic Philosophy. — To give 
a definite classification of the Sophistic philosophy, which 
should be derived from the conception of the general phe- 
nomena of the age, is exceedingly difficult, since, like the 
French "clearing up" of the last century, it entered into 
every department of knowledge. The Sophists rendered 
general culture universal. Protagoras was known as a 
teacher of virtue, Gorgias as a rhetorician and politician, 
Prodicus as a grammarian and teacher of synonyms, Hippias 
as a man of various attainments, who besides astronomical 
and mathematical studies busied himself with a theory of 
mnemonics ; others took for their problem the art of educa- 
tion, and others still the explanation of the old poets; the 
brothers Euth3^demus and Dionysidorus gave instruction in 
the bearing of arms and military tactics ; many among them, 
as Gorgias, Prodicus, and Hippias, were intrusted with em- 
bassies: in short, the Sophists, each one according to his 
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individual tendency, took upon themselves every variety of 
calling and entered into every sphere of science ; their method 
is the only thing common to all. Moreover, the relation of 
the Sophists to the educated public, their striving after popu- 
larity, fame, and mone}', disclose the fact that their studies 
and occupations were for the most part controlled, not by an 
objective scientific interest, but by some external motive. 
With that roving spirit which was an essential peculiarity of 
the later and more characteristic Sophists, travelling from 
city to city, and announcing themselves as thinkers by pix)- 
fession, and giving their instructions with prominent refer- 
ence to a good recompense and the favor of the rich private 
classes, it was very natural that they should discourse upon 
the prominent questions of universal interest and of public 
culture, with occasional reference also to tlie favorite occu- 
pation of this or that rich man with whom they might be 
brought in contact. Hence their peculiar strength lay far 
more in a formal dexterity, in an acuteness of thought and a 
capacity of bringing it readily into exercise, in the art of dis- 
course than in any positive knowledge ; their instruction in 
virtue was either disputatious quibbling or empty bombast, 
and even where the Sophistic philosoph}^ became really poly- 
mathic, the art of speech still remained as the great thing. 
So we find in Xenophon, Hippias boasting that he can speak 
repeatedly upon ever}' subject and say something new each 
time, while we hear it expressly affirmed of others, that they 
did not consider it necessary to have positive knowledge in 
order to discouree satisfactorily upon every thing, and to 
answer every question extemporaneously; and when many 
Sophists made it a great point to hold a well-arranged dis- 
course about something of the least possible significance {e.g,^ 
salt) , we see that with them the thing was only a means while 
the word was the end, and we ought not to be surprised that 
in this respect the Sophistic philosophy sunk to that empty 
technicality which Plato, in his Phcedrus^ on account of its 
want of character, subjects to so rigid a criticism. 
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4. The Significance of the Sophistic Philosophy in its 
Relation to the Culture of the Age. — The scientific and 
moral defect of the Sophistic philosophy is self-evident ; and, 
since certain modem writers of histor}' with over-officious zeal 
have painted its dark side in black, and complained loudly 
of its frivolity, immorality, and greediness for pleasure, its 
conceitedness and selfishness, its false show of wisdom and 
disputatiousness, — it needs here no farther elucidation. But 
the point most apt to be overlooked is the merit of the 
Sophists as regards their eflect upon the culture of the age. 
To say, as is done, that they had only the negative merit of 
calling out the opposition of Socrates and Plato, is to leave 
the immense influence and the high fame of so many among 
them, as well as the revolution which they effected in the 
thought of a whole nation, an inexplicable phenomenon. It 
were inexplicable that, e.^., Socrates should attend the lec- 
tures of Prodicus, and direct to him other students, if he did 
not acknowledge the value of his grammatical acquirements, 
or recognize his services in the promotion of a sound logic. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that Protagoras also hit upon 
many correct principles of rhetoric, and satisfactorily estab- 
lished certain grammatical categories. Jtjllfii^in g^^^J^L^^ 
s aid of the Sophi sts that they g^vA fhp p^nplp a. great ^rpfu- 
^n of general, Jmo.wledge; t hat thev strewed abo ut them a 
vast~Tfmmberof_ fruitful germsjof development ; that they 
called out investigations in the theory of knowledge, in logic 
and in language ; that they laid the basis for the methodical 
treatment of many branches of human knowledge, and that 
they partly originated and partly assisted the wonderful in- 
tellectual activity which characterized Athens at that time. 
Their gre atest merit is their service in the department of lan- 
guage.' They may even be said to have created and formed 
Attic prose. They are the first who made style as such a 
separate object of attention and study, and who instituted 
rigid investigations respecting rhythm and the art of rhetorical 
expression^ With them Athenian eloquence, which they first 
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incited, begins. Antiphon as well as Isocrates — the latter 
the founder of the most floarishing school of Greek rhetoric — 
are offshoots of the Sophistic philosophy. In all this there 
is ground enough for regarding this whole phenomenon as 
something more than a s^nnptom of decay. 

5. Individual Sophists. — Thefiret, who is said to have 
been called, in the received sense, Sophist, is Protagoras of 
Abdera, who flourished about 440 B.C. He taught — and was 
the first who demanded payment for his services — in Sicily 
and in Athens, but was driven out of the latter place as a 
rc\'iler of the gods, and his bo ok concerning the gods was 
burnt by the herald in the public market-place. It began 
wH;h these words : '' I can_ know nothing cgncerni ng the go ds, 
whether they exist or not ; for we are prevented from-gaining 
^acb knowedge not only by the obscurity of th& thing itself, 
but by the brevity of h^ppffji life. J' In another writing he 
develops his doctrine of knowledge or nescience. Starting 
from the Heraclitic position that every thing is in a constant 
flow, and applying this preeminently to the thinking subject, 
h^Ltaught that man is the measure of all things, of be ing th at 
' it may be, "and" of n5t-T>eifig "t!ial~Tl' m'a^not be, i.e., that is 
true for the "perceiving subject which he, in the constant mbve- 
Hent of things and of himself, at each moment perceives and 
is sensible of — and that hence he has theoretically no other 
relation to the external world than sensuous intuition, and 
practically no other than sensuous desire. But, sifige per- 
ceptions and sensations are as diverse as the subjects them- 
selves which experience them, and are in the highest degree 
variable at different times in the very same subject, there fol- 
lows the farther result that nothing has objective validity and 
determination, that contradictory affirmations in reference to 
the same object must be received as alike true, and that error 
and contradiction cannot exist* This principle, that nothing 
exists per se, but that every thing is mere subjective concep- 
tion, opinion, and arbitrariness, was applied, by the Sophists, 
especially to law and ethics. Nothmg, they said, is by 
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nature (<^vo-€t) good or bad, but merely through positive statute 
and agreement {vofxtf) . H ence we c an decree to be law, and 
recognize as law whatever we pleasep^^WtTafever the interest 
of tKe^'oroent indgggsTand we have the skill and power to 
maintain. Protagoras does not seem to have made any efforts 
to give these propositions a practical and logical application, 
since, accoixiing to the testimony of the ancients, a personal 
character worthy of esteem cannot be denied him ; and even 
Plato, in the dialc^e which bears his name, goes no farther 
than to object to his complete obscurity respecting the nature 
of morality, while, in his Gorgias and Philebus, he charges 
the later Sophists with affirming the principles of immorality 
and moral baseness. 

T^pyt. t/> PrntRprn|^<i^thA most famous Sophist ^8 Goxgias. 
During the Peloponnesian war (427 B.C.), he came from 
Leontini to Athens in order to gain assistance for his native 
city against the encroachments of Syracuse. After the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of his errand he still abode for some 
time in Athens, but resided the latter part of his life in Thes- 
saly, where he died about the same time with Socrates. The 
pompous ostentation of his external appearance is often ridi- 
culed b}' Plato, and his discourses display the same character, 
attempting, through poetical ornament, and florid metaphors, 
and uncommon forms of expression, and a mass of hitherto 
unheard-of figures of speech, to dazzle and delude the mind. 
As a philosopher he adhered to the Eleatics, especially to 
Zeno, and ftttftinpt^fl fn p rovc^ upon the bas is of t heir dialectic 
sfihfiTp^t.iqini ^^"^1 ^" gpnprfll, i^Qthit^g^exjsta^jr^jf^somethi^^ 
f\ ()f^^ <?? gistj it. ift inr>ngrni7.fthlA^ or if .CjiglU^&blfi^Jt. iS U^t QQUl- 

municahle.J Hence his writing bore characteristicall}' enough 
the title, " Concerning the Non-Existent or Nature" The 
p roof of the first propos ition — namely, that nothing exists, 
because that which is supposed to exist can, in reality, be 
neither an existent nor a non-existent, since existence pre- 
supposes one of two equally unthinkable alternatives, origi- 
nation and non-origination — rests primarilvujj2ii_thfi.-as:^ 
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I , *- ^ ^sumptionjbhat all existence is spatial (local and ^v^Tv^yAql) , 
. and is therefore the ultimate self-contradictorj' result, the 

8eT!^3estmctioa4^ the preceding phyaiml philosophy. 

The later Sophists with reckless daring carried their con- 
clusions far beyond Gorgias and Protagoras. They were for 
the most part free thinkers, who pulled to the ground the 
national religion, laws, and customs. Among these should 
be named, prominently, the t^Tant Critias, Polas, and Thrasy- 
machus. The two latter openly taught the right of the 
stronger as the law of nature, the unbridled satisfaction of 
desire as the natural right of the stronger, and the institution 
of restraining laws as a crafty invention of the weaker ; and 
Critias, the most talented but the most abandoned of the 
thirty t3Tants, wrote a poem, in which he represented the 
faith in the gods as an invention of crafty statesmen. Hippias 
of Elis, a man of great knowledge, bore an honorable char- 
acter, although he did not fall behind the rest in bombast and 
boasting ; but before all was Prodicus, in reference to whom 
it became a proverb to say, " wiser than Prodicus," and 
of whom Plato himself and even Aiistophanes never spoke 
without veneration. Especially famous among the ancients 
were his parenetical (hortatory) lectures concerning the choice 
of a mode of Ufe (Hercules at the parting of the ways, 
adopted by Socrates in Xenophon's Memorabilia^ II. 1), con- 
cerning external good and its use, concerning life and death, 
etc. , discourses in which he manifests a refined moral feeling, 
and acute observation of life, although through the want of a 
liigher ethical and scientific principle, he must be placed below 
Socrates, whose forerunner he has been called. The later 
generations of Sophists, as they are shown in the Euthydemus 
of Plato, sink to a common level of buffoonery and disgrace- 
ful strife for gain, and comprise their whole dialectic art in 
certain formulae for constructing sophistical arguments. 

6. Transition to Socrates and Character op the fol- 
lowing Period. — That which is true in the Sophistic phi- 
losophy is the truth of^uBJecSvily, orselPconsciousn^as* *'•€., 
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the demand that every thing which I am to admit must be 
shown as rational before^m^ own consciousness ^ t hat whi ch 
^ is false in it is its apprehension of this subiectivity aa mprp. 
finite, empirical^ e p;oi9tiG p^^j^jpntivit^-^ ; p^ th e dem and, that 
mY, accideatal jsrJlL-aoi opinion ..should determine what is 
rational ; its truth is that it estabUshed .tbfi-JttindilUL fit. free- 
dom, of subjective conviction ; its untruth is.that it made the 
accfdental will and opinion of the_ indiridusi.supren^e. To 
carr}' out now the principle of freedom and self-consciousness 
to its truth, to gain a true world of objective thought with 
a real and distinct content, by the same means of reflection 
which the Sophists had only used to destroy it, to establish 
objective will, rational thought, the absolute or ideal in the 
place of empirical subjectivity, was the problem which Socrates 
took up and solved. To substitute for empirical subjectivity 
absolute or ideal subjectivity' as the first principle, is to afi^rm 
that the true measure of all things is not my (i.e., the indi- 
vidual person's) opinion, fancy, and will ; that what is true, 
right, and good, does not depend upon my caprice and arbi- 
trary determination, or upon that of any other empirical sub- 
ject ; but that although it is my thinking, it is yet my thinking^ 
the rational within me, which has to decide upon all these 
points. But my thought, my reason, is not something spe- 
cially belbnging^to^ me^ but ^gmething common to every 
frTTniriTT-rlng. gnmtthing universal » and in so far as I am a 

one.^, ^^"ti fiYfiT ^>^'"^^"g jp/i^riH.ioi hog f|)|. mnH^llfi"^^'^ 
ti iat wha t he, j]old« ^^ ^g^^^i <*^ ^"^yj °° g^^ or ni^ ^^^-^ 
not appear as such to himjakme feut to everyj-atk)oaL,l>ejng, 
a ncTtEa t cojifipq"^"^iy hp thpugJitMa.thjB.diaracter qtuniver- 
saljtyj^ o f univ ftrRftl yah'^^tyj. in a word — :Qf Qlyectivitji. This 
then in opposition to the Sophistic philosophy is the stand- 
point of Socrates, and therefore with hun the philosophy of 
objective thought begins. What Socrates could do in oppo- 
sition to the Sophists was to attain by reflection the ver}' same 
results which had previously rested upon mere unreflecting 
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faith or obedience, and to show that the philosopher guided 
by his free consciousness and his own convictions, would learn 
to form the same judgments and take the same coiu*se as that 
to which life and custom had already and unconsciously in- 
duced the ordinary man. The position, that while the indi- 
vidual is the measure of all things, he is so only by virtue 
of his universality, his capacity for thought, his reason, is the 
fundamental thought of the Socratic philosophy, which is, by 
virtue of this thought, the positive complement of the So- 
phistic principle. 

With Socrates beg:ins the second period of Greek philoso- 
phy. This period contains three philosophical systems, whose 
authors, standing to each other in the personal relation of 
teacher and pupil, represent three successive generations, ^- 
SoGRATEs, Plato, Aristotle. 



SECTION XII. 

SOCRATES. 

1 . His Personal Character. — The new philosophical 
principle which Socrates introduced is to be found in his per- 
sonal character. His philosophy is his mode of acti on as. an 
individual; his life and doct rine" c^nnQt[yA"RppQ^rfyfi^H. JJig 

l^ioyrao hv, tWffor^j fyrmw the only <v^mrlcte_re presentation 
of his p hilosophy ; and what the narrative of Xenophon pre- 

' sents us as the definite doctrine of Socrates, is consequently 
nothing but an abstract of his inward character, as it found 
expression from time to time in his conversation. Plato yet 
more regarded his master as such an archet}^al personality, 
and a luminous exhibition of the historical Socrates is the 
special object of his later and maturer dialogues, and of these 
again, the Symposium is a most brilliant apotheosis of the 
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Erofi incamatod in the i>ersQn of Socrat<?s, of the philosophi- 
cat impulse tnin&formcd into cbaracter. 

S ocrates was born in the year 469 b.c-, the son of 8ophro- 
niscus, a sculptor, aiul Ph^naretc^ a midwife. InJiia j:oiith 
he T-n3_toincd by hio father to foVlovr hh dwti pmrpfi^ion^ Firrl 
this he 13 said not to h_^Ye been with ont skil l. Three 
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dra|?ed figures of the Graces, called the work of Socrates, 
were seen by Pauaanias, upon the Akropolis. Little farth er 
i^ktifiw p nf hiH j^iaii-aJioiK He may have profited by the 
instruction of l*rodicns and the musician, Damon, bntjjo 
RbxHl in no personal connection ^itb the philosophers proper , 
who flpunshed before, or cotemporaneou sly with bim^ He 
Hbecame what he was by himself alone, andju gt for tlii8_r£ asQn 
* does he. tomt an era Jn ancient philosophy. Though tlie 



f ancients call hun a scholar of Anasagonis, or of tbe natiujil 

5J ^ 1 ^ pfiilosopheft Archelaus, the first is demonstrably fidse, and 
I wl ^^^^^ second, to say the least, is altogether miprobable. He 
i^ii 4^*T never sought other means of eultiire than those afft^rdefl by 
J I^^fihts native city. WiJJi^4he.^e:!a'eptim]_of j>n<^Jo^^ 
J ? if 1 1** public fes tival, an d the jn ilitar^- campaigns which ledj^im_ as 
far iis Potkim^a, Delio ti, and Am plup'oTi"S^'e "never left Athen^,^ 
Thft pf^riocl wlicn S<rt;rates firsTEg ran to deJt^otfTTumafjr to 
t be educaU*^ " nf yi^yth,, tVin iKi flplpm>">H only ftp pro ximately 
fVoin the time of the first representation of the Clouds of 
^ , #1 rhAnstopbanes, wiiieli was in the year 423. The tlate of the 
f^i Delphic oracle, which pronounced him the wisest of men, is 

rnot known. But in the tniditions of his followers, he is 
ahnosit uniformly represciit^Kl as an old, or as a gray-beatU-d 
man. His mode of instructi on, w holly tlilferent 1 rem the 
I icd ! [ n t ry 'TTRfn>on^t!^"7>Rte iita ti on o f tbe Soi>hists , was a Ito- 
gethi r uiiruiisri:ijui<l. ronversational, popular, starting from 
olij(c'tj^ hw^ nearest at hand and most insJ^nlQeant, and 



- derlvTag tbe neeessarv^ illustrations and proofs from the most 
^ t I common mattc^rs of even^-day life ; in fact, be was reproached 
\ ^ i bv bis eotemporaries fo| speaking ever only of tlnidges, 

lors. So we find him at the market. 
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in the g3nnna8ia, in the workshops, bus^- early and late, talk- 
ing with youth, with young men, and with old men, on the 
proper aim and business of life, convincing them of theur 
ignorance, and awakening in them the slumbering desires 
after knowledge. In every human effort, whether directea 
to the interests of the commonwealth, or to the private indi- 
vidual and the gains of trade, to science or to art, this master 
of helps to spiritual births could find fit points of contact for 
the awakening of a true self-knowledge, and a moral and 
religious consciousness. However often his attempts failed, 
or were rejected with bitter scorn, or requited with hatred and 
unthankfulness, yet, led on by the clear conviction that a real 
improvement in the condition of the state could come only 
from a proper education of its 3'outh, he remained to the last 
true to his chosen vocation. Purely Greek in these relations 
to the rising generation, he designated himself, by preference, 
as the most ardent lover ; Greek too in this, that with him, in 
comparison with these free relations of friendship, his own 
domestic life fell quite into the background, yfe nnwhp rp. 

ahnyffi miir'h rpgrarrl fnr hi« wifo ftnd ^hildrpn j the notOllOU S, 
though altogethe r too miidi exag gerated ill-nfltnre of Xan- 

fi^p^j Innrla na tr^ cngpppf,^ ^O^f>Ypr, ^^^H^t jlis dO JJP'rtfr, fplfl- 

tions were not the most happy. , 

As a man, as a practical sage, Socrates is pictured in the 
brightest colors by all narrators. " Hp ^*^°/' says Xeno- 
phon, ^^so pious, that he did nothing w ithout the j^dvice of 
the god^ ; so ju st, that lie nev e r injured any one e ven in the 
Icast^ so completely master of himself, that he never chpse 
tlie agreeable instead of the good ; so discerning,.JJiaLi^® 
iTeV^r" railed in distinguishing the better from t{ie worse;" 
in^short, he was "just the best and happiest man possib le." 
(Xen. Mem.T.'i, 11; IV' 8, 11.) StUl that which lends 
to his person such a peculiar charm, is the happy blending 
and harmonious connection of all its characteristic traits, the 
perfection of a universal and thoroughly original nature. In 
all this universality of his genius, in this force of character, 
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by which he combined the most contradictory and incongruous 
elements into a harmonious whole, in this loft}' elevation 
above every human weakness, — in a word, as a perfect 
model, he is most strikingly depicted in the brilliant eulogy 
of Alcibiades, in the Symposium of Plato. In the scantier 
i-epresentation of Xenophon, also, we find everywhere a 
classic form, a man possessed of the finest social culture, ful l 
of Athenian politeness, infinitely removed from every thing 
like gloomyasceticis m^^ ^ a man as ^valia nt u p on the field of 

IBattle as ^"t^^^fpfltiiVP ^*'^^ r»/^n^nr.fin^ l^j^polP wHIi fho rrY^of^ 
unco nstrained fmoHnTn, nnri yni nrifh i^ntir^ ^Olir^^^^y ^"^ «*^^^- 

control, a perfect nict^nrp r.eih^ hoppiogt Athpninn inmp. with- 
out th e _acerl^ity. the one-Ridpdnpfta. and . rontrar.tfd rPBfiinrfi 
of the later mo ra listSt^a n ideal j^j)rpfipnt.ftfinn nf thp gpnninply 
human virtues.^ A very characteristic peculiarity is the /i_^^^^> - 
"^^^ demonism " y( h\o}\ )i<^ prr^fpcopH _ He believed that an inne r *"" 

/lUntip y/^j^ WQQ nnnfltonfly f/^ri>iirQrr.in|nr him nf thp fnrfiinpg 

and results of human actions, and gliding and directing his 
practical condijfit* It was the fine, profound, presaging tact 
and instinct of a pure soul, which looked clearly into life and 
perceived involuntarily what was right and judicious even in 
the most pecuUar emergencies, which expressed itself in these 
admonitions; and n othing could be iporc pcrv^ei'se than th^ 
a ttempts of his accusers to construe ^ ^l ^is ^^ demonisn^ " as a 
denia l of the popular gods, and an attempt t o introduge_ new 

jjSEes. It was indeed true that with Socrates this orac lft 
of ii^ward f9^bQding supplanted the tradition aljnethods of ^ 
divination jond augiiry ; it was an advance toward an inward 
self-direction which was altogether foreign to the older Greek 
civilization. This advance was, however, involuntar} \ Soq- 

jjftt^^ himaplf rftftliin ^^ ^^^ ancient form of beHof in a tran- 
scendent revelation ; he never opposed tlio pnn alont popular 
conceptions, but was for_ the^ w}<^Si. Pi^'^ j '^ /!P"?pJr.^^ accord 
with the popular religion, although, indeed, this latter as- 
sumed "with Km the philosophical form of a faith in the 
existence, in the universe, of a supreme, all-directing intelli- •* 
gence. 
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2. Socrates and Aristophanes. — Socrates seems early 
to have attained universal celebrity through the peculiarities 
attaching to his person and character. N ature had fu rnished 
him wit k_a_i'emarkable_ exter ior. His ciX)okedj turQ£ii-up 
jiose, his projecting eye, his bald pate, his corpul ent bo dy, 
gave his form a striking similarit}' to the Silenic, a compari- 
son which is carried out in Xcnophon*s Feast^ in sprightly 
jest, and in Plato's Symposium y with as much ingenuity as 
profoundness. To this waa add^d his miserable dress, hi s 
goi ng b arefoot^ his postur e, his ha bit^of standing still an d 
foiring ills eyes. After .all thia^ one will hardly* l.ip snqiriged 
Ihat the Athenian comedy, took advantage of.^nrh a ramtirk- 
able character. But there was another and peculiar motive 
which influenced Aristophang^. He was a most a rdent ad - 
mirer of the good old times, an enthusiastic eulogi st of t he 
manners and the constitution, under which the fathers iad 
been reared. As it was h ?s g reatobject io awake n ane w in 
his people and to stimulate a longing after those good old 
times, his passionate hatred broke out against all modern 
efforts in politics, art, and philosophy, of that increasing 
sham-wisdom, which went hand in hand with a degenerating 
democracy. Hence .CQjnea his bitter railing, at Cleon, the 
Demagogue (in the Kniglits)^ at Euripides, the sentimental 
plaj'-writer (in the Frogs) and at Socra tes, the Sophist (in 
the Clouds) . The latter, as the representative of a subtle, 
destructive philosophy', must have api>eared to him just as 
corrupt and pernicious, as the party of progress in politics, 
who trampled without conscience upon ever}' thing which had 
come down from the past. Tt^ ig, t^prpfnrp, the^ m ain obje ct 
of the Clouds to expose Socrates to public contempt, as the 
representative of the Sophistic philosophy, a mere semblance 
of wisdonv^at once vain, profitless^ corrupting in its influence 
upon the youth, and undermining all true discipline and mo- 
rality. Seen in this light, and from a moral standpoint, the 
m.Qtivea of ArJgtnphanp^ mfly £nd soma excuse^ but thgy^can- 
not be justified; and his representation of Socrates, into 
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whose character all the characteristic features of the Sophistic 
philosophy are interwoven, even the most contemptible and 
-hateful, yet so that the most unmistakable likeness is still 
apparent, cannot be admitted on the ground that Socrates 
did really have the greatest formal resemblance to the So- 
phists. The Clouds can only be designated as a culpable 
misunderstanding, and as }k]l act uf giuisa iujuslim biOUght 
aoout by blinded passion ; ana Hegel, wnen ne attempts to 
defend the conduct ot Aristophanes, forgets, that, while the 
comic writer may caricature, he must do it without having 
recourse to pubUc calumniation. In fact all the political and 
social tendencies of Aristophanes rest on a gross misunder- 
standing of historical development. The good old times, as 
he fancies them, are a fiction. It lies just as little in the 
realm of possibility, that a morality without reflection, and a 
homely ingenuousness, such as mark a nation's childhood, 
should be forced upon a time in which reflection has utterly 
eaten out all immediateness and unconscious moral sim- 
plicity, as that a grown up man should become a child again 
in the natural way. Aristophanes himself attests the impos- 
sibihty of such a return, when in a fit of humor, with cynic 
raillery, he gives up all divine and human authority to ridi- 
cule, and thereby, however commendable may have been the 
patriotic motive prompting him to this comic extravagance, 
demonstrates, that he himself no longer stands upon the basis 
of the old morality, that he too is the son of his time. 

3. The Condemnation of Socrates. — To this same con- 
founding of his efforts with those of the Sophists, and the 
same tendency to restore by violent means the old discipline 
and morality, Socrates, twenty-four years later, fell a victim. 
After he had lived and labored atAt^en^ forjuany years in. 
his usual manner, after the storms of the Peloponnesian war 
an3'tHe despotism of tl:^ thirty tyrants had pflsaed Awa>v.aud 
democracy had been.xestoced^ m hia seventieth yeac hfi was 
brought to ^•ri«i^<^|}d annnpf^, of rUnjing the gods of the state, 
of inlioducing new deities, and also of corrupting the youth. 
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His accusers were Melitus, a young poet, Anytus, a dema- 
gogae^ and Lycon, an orator, men in every respect insignifi- 
cant, and acting, as it seems, without motives of personal 
enmity. T^trial rgfiultpd in hia .rondamnation- After a 
fortunate accident had enabled him to spend thirty days more 
with his disciples in his confinement, scorning to escape fh)m 
his prison, he drank the poisoned cup in the year 399 b.c. 

The first motive to his accusatio n, as already remarked, 
was his identification with th e Sophist s, the actu al bel ief that 
his doctrines and activity were^ marked with the s ame char- 
acter of hostility to the intereata of the-atat£» as t hoi^ of the 
febphists, which had alre ady occasioned 80_ much mischi ef. 
TIie~fEree points in the accusation, though evidently resting 
on a misunderstanding, alike indicate this ; they are precisely 
those by which Aristophanes had sought to characterize the 
Sophist in the person of Socrates. This " corruption of the 
3outh," this bringing in of new customs, and a new mode of 
culture and education generally, was precisely the charge 
which was brought against the Sophists ; moreover, in Plato's 
Meno^ Anytus, one of the three accusers, is introduced as the 
bitter enemy of the Sophists and of their manner of instruc- 
tion. So too in respect to the denial of the national gods : be- 
fore this, Protagoras, accused of denying the gods, had been 
obliged to flee from Athens. Even five years after the death 
of Socrates, Xenophon, who was not present at the trial, felt 
himself called upon to write his Memorabilia in defence of his 
teacher, so wide-spread and deep-rooted was the prejudice 
against him. 

Beside this there was also a second, probably a more de- 
cisive reason, — a.. political one. Socrates was no aristocrat, 
but his character was too firm to permit him to accommodate 
himself to the caprices of the sovereign mob, and he was too 
deepl^con^^nced of the necessity of a l_awfiil^andjntelligent 
management of state alfairs toTe on friendly tenus jyith the 
Athenian democracy, as it was then constituted. Moreover 
his whole mode of life must have appeared to them to be that 
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of a bad citizen. He had never concerned himself in the 
affairs of the state, had never but once sustained an official 
character, and then, as chief of the Piytanes, had disagreed 
with tlie will of the people and the rulers. (Plat. ApoL Sect. 
82 ; Xen. Mem. I. 1, 18.) In his seventieth year, he mounted 
the orator's stand for the first time in his Ufe, on the occasion 
of his own accusation. We must also take into account the 
fact that he would have allowed only men of wisdom and 
penetration to possess power in the state, and found fault 
with the Aiheniah democracy upon everj^occasion, especially 
with tEe'(JembcfaUc" mSirution of choice bj lot j that he de- 
cidedly preferred the Spartan state to the Athenian ; and that 
he excited the distrust of the democrats by his confidential 
relations with _ the former leaders of the oligarchic^partj. 
(Xen. Mem. I. 2, 9, sq.) Among others who were of the 
oligarchic interest, and friendly to the Spartans, Critias in 
particular, one of the thuty tyrants, had been his pupil, as 
also Alcibiades — two men who had been the cause of much 
evil to the Athenian people. K now we accept the uniform 
tradition, that two of his accusers were men of fair standing 
in the democratic party, and farther, that his judges were men 
who had fled before the thirty tyrants, and later had over- 
thrown the power of the oligarchy, we find it much more easy 
to understand how they, in the case before them, should have 
supposed they were acting wholly in the interest of the demo- 
cratic party, when they pronounced condemnation upon the 
accused, especially as enough to all appearance could be 
brought against him. The hurried trial presents nothing 
very remarkable, in a generation which had grown up during 
the Peloponnesian war, and in a people that adopted and 
repented of their passionate resolves with equal haste. Yea, 
more, if we consider that Socrates scorned to have recourse 
to the usual means and forms adopted by those accused of 
capital crime, and to gain the sympathy of the people by 
lamentations, or their favor by flattery, that he in proud con- 
sciousness of his innocence defied his judges, it becomes 
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rather a matter of wonder, that his condemnation was carried 
by a majority of only three to six votes. And even now he 
might have escaped the sentence to death, had he been willing 
to bow to the will of the sovereign people for the sake of a 
commutation of his punishment. But as he scorned to set a 
value upon himself, b}' proposing another punishment, a fine, 
for example, instead of the one moved by his accuser, because 
this would be the same as to acknowledge himself guilty, his 
disdain could not fail to exasperate the easily excited Athe- 
nians, and no farther explanation is needed to show why 
eighty of his judges who had before voted for his acquittal, 
now voted for his death. Such was the most lamentable re- 
sult — a result, afterwards most deeply regretted by the Athe- 
nians themselves — of an accusation, which at the outset was 
probably only intended to humble the aristocratic philosopher, 
and to force him to an acknowledgment of the power and the 
majesty of the people. 

Hegel's view of the fate of Socrates, that it was the result 
of the collision of equally just powers — the Tragedy- of Athens 
as he calls it — and that guilt and innocence were shared alike 
on both sides, cannot be maintained on historical grounds, 
since Socrates can neither be regarded exclusively as the 
representative of the modem spirit, the principle of freedom, 
subjectivity, intemality ; nor his judges, as the representa- 
tives of the old Athenian unreflecting morality. The first is 
impossible, since Socrates, even though his principle was at 
variance with the pld Greek moralit}', rested nevertheless so 
far on the basis of tradition, that the accusations brought 
against him in this respect were false and groundless ; and 
the last is equally impossible, since at that time, after the 
close of the Peloponnesian war, the old morality and piety 
had long been wanting to the mass of the people, and given 
place to the modern culture ; and the whole process against 
Socrates must be regarded rather as an attempt to restore by 
violence, in connection with the old constitution, the old de- 
flmct morality and modes of thought. The fault is not there- 
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fore the same on both sides, and it must l)e held, that Socra- 
tes fell a victim to a misunderstanding, and to an unjustifiable 
reaction of public sentiment. 

4. The Sources of the Socratic Philosophy. — Well 
known is the old controverey, whether the picture of Socrates 
drawn by Xenophon or that drawn by Plato, is the more com- 
plete and true to histor}', and which of the two is to be consid- 
ered the more reliable source for obtaining a knowledge of his 
philosophy. This question is being decided more and more 
in favor of Xenophon. Great pains have been taken in 
former as in later times, to bring Xenophon's Memorabilia 
into disrepute, as a shallow and insufficient source, because 
their plain, and any thing but speculative contents, seemed 
to furnish no satisfactory ground for such a revolution in the 
world of mind as is attributed to Socrates, or for the splendor 
which invests his name in history, or for the character which 
Plato assigns him ; because again the Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon have especially an apologetic aim, and their defence 
does not relate so much to the philosopher as to the man ; 
and finally, because they have been supposed to have the 
appearance of carrying the philosophical over into the un- 
philosophical style of the common understanding. A dis- 
tinction has therefore been made between an exoteric and an 
esoteric Socrates, obtaining the first from Xenophon, the 
latter from Plato. But the preference of Plato to Xenophon 
has in the first place no historical justification, since Xeno- 
phon appears as a proper historian and claims historical 
credibility, while Plato on the other hand never professes to 
be an historical narrator, save in a few passages, and by no 
means intends to have all the rest which he puts in the mouth 
of Socrates understood as his authentic expressions and dis- 
course. There is, therefore, no historical reason for prefer- 
ring the representation of Socrates which is given by Plato. 
In the second place, the under-valuation of Xenophon rests, 
for the most part, on the false notion, that Socrates had a 
proper philosophy, i.e., a speculative sydtem, and on an un- 
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historical mistaking of the limits by which the philosophical 
character of Socrates was conditioned and restricted. There 
was no pro per Sofiratio doctrine, but a Socratio Ijfft : and, 
just on this ground, are the different philosophical tendencies 
of his disciples to be explained. 

5. General Character of the Socratic Philosopht. — 
' The philosophizing of Socrates was limited and defined by his 
opposition, partly to the preceding, and partly to the Sophis- 
tic philosophy. 

Philosophy before the time of So crates had bee n essen tiaUy 
an investigation of nature. But in Soci:atfia«.the human mind, 
Tor the first time, turned itself in upon itself, upon its own 
being"' and that too in the most immediate pnannfil* by con- 
ceiving itself as active, moral spirits The positive philoso- 
jlTiizin^ of Socrates is exclusively of an ethical character, 
exclusively an inquiry intoThe~'nature of virtue, so exclu- 
sitdj^ and so one-sidedly, that, as is wont to be the case 
upon the appearance of a new principle, it even expressed a 
contempt for the strivings of the entire previous period, with 
its natural philosophy, and its mathematics. Subordinating 
every thing to the standpoint of direct moral advancement, 
Socrates was so far from finding any object in '^ irrational " 
nature worthy of study, that he rather, in a kind of general 
teleological manner, conceived it simply in the light of an 
•xternal means for the attainment of external ends ; he would 
not even go out to walk^as he says in the Phcedrus of Plato, 
since on^ ean learn nothing from trees and districts of .comi- 
try. S elf-knowledg e, the Delphic yvw^i cravrov a[>peared to 
him the onlyobjectworthy of man, the starting-point of all 
philosophy. Knowledge of everj' other kindi he prnnpi^ pond 
so insignificant and worthless, that he waft wont to b^ast of 
his ignorance, and to declare that he excelled other. men in 
wisdom only in this, that he was conscious of his own igno- 
rance. (Plat. Jp. /S. 21, 23.) 

The other side of the Socratic philosophizing, is its oppo- 
sition to the philpsoph}* of the time. His object, as is well 
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understood, could have been only this, to place himself upon 
the same position as that occupied by the philosophy of the 
Sophists, and overcome it on its own ground, and by its own 
principles. That Socrates shared the general position of the 
Sophists has been remarked above. Many of his assertions, 
particularly these propositions, that no man kn o wingly d oga 
wrong, and^that if a. x^n l yfrp. Jcnni^ ^ ngly t o lie, or to do^ 
some other wrong, af^j *^^'^^ ^^ wonl^ b&.J:)fittec. th^^ r) ho wjio 
should do the same unco nsqio us lj ^j at first sight bear a purely 
"Sophistic stamp. The gi'eat fundamental thought of the So- 
phistic philosophy, that every moral act must be a conaoimia, 
ftr>f.^ wqg fl]fy\ hia. But whUc th*e Sophists made it their ob- 
ject, through subjective reflection to confuse and to break up 
all stable convictions, to make all objective standards impos- 
sible, Socrates had recognized thinking as the activity of th o 
universa l, tud frtt ohjo ctive thought as the measure of all 
things ; an dj^ therefore, instead of refemn^ moral duties^ an d 
all moral action to the fan cy and cap ri ce of the individu al, 
had rather reduced all morality to accurate knowledp^e, to the 
e ssence of spirit . It was this idea of knowledge that led him 
to seek, by the process of thought, to gain an intelligible 
objective ground, something real, abiding, absolute, inde- 
pendent of the arbitrary volitions of the subject, and to hold 
fast to unconditioned moral laws. Hegel expresses the same 
opinion, when he says that Socrates put morality from ethical 
grounds, in the place of the morality of custom and habit. 
Hegel distinguishes morality, as conscious right conduct, 
resting on reflection and moral principles, from the morality 
of unsophisticated, half-unconscious virtue, which rests on 
compliance with prevailing custom. The logical presupposi- 
tion of this ethical striving of Socrates, was the establishment 
of conceptions, the method of their formation. To search 
out the " what" of every thing says Xenophon (Mem. IV. 6, 
1) was the uninterrupted labor of Socrates; and Aristotle 
says expressly that a twofold merit must be ascribed to him^ 
"Viz.", ine methbd^oT Induction and strictly logical definitions, 
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— the two elements which constitute the basis of science. 
How these two elements stand connected with the principle 
of Socrates we shall at once see. 

6. The Socratic Method. — We must not regard the So- 
cratic method in the light of modern conceptions of method, 
i.e., as something of which in its abstract clearness he was 
distinctly conscious ; but it rather owed its origin immediately 
to the manner of his philosophizing, which was not designed 
for the communication of a system but for the education of 
the subject in philosophical thinking and life. It is only the 
subjective technique of his educational procedure, the pecu- 
liar manner of his actual philosophical life. 

3?lfi P^^tiir mp*^^ ^"**^ t^P .8idQS*..(iLn^g;Ative ^ nd a p os- 
ith^e. The negat ive side is the well-kno^jj. SocmtLc irony. 
The philosppher takes the attitude of ignorance^ And would 
apparently let himself be instructed by those with whom he 
cJOTmerses, trat tTirpugh the questiona. which he puts ^ the u n- 
exi)ected. consequences which he deduces, and the contradic- 
tions in which he involves the opposite party, he SQOn leads 
them to see tliat their supposed knowledge is only a source 
o7 confusion and contradiction. In the embarrassment in 
which they now find themselves placed, and seeing that they 
do not know what they supposed, this supposed knowledge 
completes its own destruction, and the individual who had 
pretended to wisdom learns to distrust his pre\ious opinions 
and firmly held notions. " What we knew, has contradicted 
itself," is the refrain of the most of these conversations. 

The result of this ^de of the Socratic method was only to 
leacTthe subject to know that he knew nothing, and a^eat 
part^f"tTie dialogues of Xeiiophon and Plato go no farther 
tlifin to represent ostensibly this negative result. But there 
is yet another element in his method in which this irony loses 
its negative character. 

The positive side of the Socratic method is the so-called 
obstetrics or art of intellectual midwifery. Socrates com- 
pares himself with his mother Phaenarete, a midwife, because 
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his office was rather to he lp ^tj|iArg Kring f/^rf)^ ttojgh^" 
than to pro duce them himsel f, and because he took upon 
himself to'di stin^ish the b i rth of an emj^tj' ttiou^jitli:Qm .Qlje 
rich in content- (Plato ThecUoetuSy p. 149.) Through this 
art of midwifery the philosopher, by his assiduous question- 
ing, by his interrogatory dissection of the notions of him with 
whom he might be conversing, knew how to elicit fVom him 
a thought of which he had previously been unconscious, and 
how to help him to the birth of a new thought. A^chief 
means in this operation was the method of induc tion ^ or the 
r eduction of particulars to general concepti ona. The p hi- 
losoph er, thus, starting from some indi^^dual, concrete case, 
anS" seizing hold of the most common notions concerning it, 
and' finding illustrations in the most ordinary and trivial 
occurrences, knew how to remove by his comparisons that 
which was individual and by thus separating the accidental 
and contingent from the essential, could bring to conscious- 
ness ' a ' universal tr uth and a universal ch aracteri stic, — in 
other wordsjl could form conceptiojlS. In order, e.g. , to find 
the conception of Justice or valor, he would start from indi- 
vidual examples of them, and from these deduce the general 
nature or conception of these virtues. From this we see that 
the aim of the Socratic induction was to^ain logical de^ni- 
tions. 1 define a conception when I develop whal it iSj.its 
essence, its conteut. I define the conception of justice wh en 
I^^rmine the common property and logical unity of all it s 
dilferent modes'of manifestation. Socrates sought tq^jjo 
farther TEan this. "To inquire into the essence of virtue," 
sayS'TOTWStotelian Writing {Eud. Eth. I. 5), " Socrates re- 
garded as the problem of philosophy, and hence, since with 
him a ll virtue is knowledge , he sought to determine in respect 
of justice or valor what they might really be, t.e., he inves- 
tigated their essence or conception." From this it is very 
easy to see how his method of definitions or of forming con- 
ceptions was connected with his practical strivings. He went 
back to the conception of each individual virtue, e.g.^ justice. 
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only because he was convinced tJiat the knowledge of this 
conception, the knowledge of it for every individual case, was 
the surest guide for every moral relation. Every moral a ct, 
ho h (^]\^vc^^^ fihoiilf^ ) >e a co nscious, intelligent act . 

On this account we might characterize the Socratic method 
as the art by which from a certain sum of given homogeneous 
and individual phenomena, their logical unity, the universal 
principle which hes at their base, may be inductively found. 
This method presupposes the recognition of the fact that the 
essence of the objects can be comprehended in thought, that 
the conception of a thing is its true being. Hence we see 
that the Platonic doctrine of ideas is only the objectifying of 
this method which in Socrates appears to be only a subjective 
dexterity. The Platonic ideas are the universal conceptions 
of Socrates posited as real individual existences. Hence 
Aristotle {Metaph, XIII. 4) most fittingly characterizes the 
relation between the Socratic method and the Platonic doc- 
trine of ideas with the words, " Socrates did not posit uni- 
versal conceptions as separate, individual substances, while 
Plato does this, and names them ideas." 

7. The Socratic Doctrine of Virtue. — The only posi- 
tive doctrinal statement which has been transmitted to us 
from Socrates is, that virtue is knowledge, wisdom, insight ; 
f.e., virtue is no mere inborn or mechanically acquired power 
or ability, but a virtuous Act is QUfi which. proceeds £som a 
clear!}' conscious perception of those things to which it re- 
laEc's, tliat is, of the e.nd»- means, and limitations by which 
it is conditioned. Action without perception and judgment 
i§. contradictory arid self-destructive ; action with perception 
and juclgmeat ia sure to realize its aim. Good and eviLare 
thereibre determined by the presence or absence of insight ; 
men act wrongly only because they form erroneous judgments. 
Ilcnce. no one is willingly wicked ; the wicked are what they 
are in direct opposition to their own inclinations. Moreover 
he who does wrong knowingly is better than he who does so 
unconsciously, because in the latter case, in the absence of 
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_tm^ l^f^^^'^f^i virfnn xww^^ ^f^ altoge ther wantin g^ while Jn 
the former case (if indeed such a^ease were possible) virtue 
would suffer only temporary injuiy. Socrates would not 
admit that anyon e ca n know the good and not do it. He 
regarded the good , not, like the Sophists, as an arbitrary law, 
but as thatHipion which the welfare of individuals as well as 
of the*human race unconditionally depends, since virtuous 
action is the only intelligent action ; hence it seemed to him 
a logical contradiction that mankind, who seek above ^11 
things their own advan tage, sIiQuld ni tEe^same time know- 
ing!}' reject it^ Virtuous action seemed to him to follow from 
tne cognition of the good as necessarily as a logical conclu- 
sion from its premises. 

The proposition that virtue is knowledge, has for its logical 
consequence the unity and identity of all virtues, in so far as 
the intellectual insight which determines the rightness of an 
act is in all cases one and the same, without reference to the 
particular objects upon which it may be directed ; and for its 
practical consequence the teachableness of virtue, whereby it 
becomes something universally human, something which every 
one can acquire through instruction and practice. With these 
three propositions, in which every thing is embraced which 
we can properly term the Socratic philosophy, Socrates has 
laid the first foundation stone for a scientific ti*eatment of 
ethics, a treatment which must be dated from him. But he 
laid only the foundation, for on the one hand he neither 
attempted a detailed development of his principles, nor the 
establishment of a concrete doctrine of ethics, but only, after 
the ancient manner, referred to the laws of states and the 
unwritten laws of general usage ; and on the other, he not 
seldom availed himself of utilitarian motives to establish 
his ethical propositions, in other words he refeiTed to the 
external advantages and useftil consequences of virtue, — a 
method in which the absence of a strict scientific treatment 
is strongly felt. Although in his opinion virtue is obligatory 
from the fact that man as a rational, intelligent being must 
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in all cases act designedly, that is, with rational insight, if 
he wishes to avoid self-degradation, still he stood completely 
on the level of his age in that he conceived virtue to be at 
the same time the way toward the realization of well-being, 
happiness, contentment, power, and honor, as definite aims. 
These he took just as they are given in experience, without 
reducing them to a higher collective aim. He demanded one 
and the same virtue in all spheres of action, yet he allowed 
these spheres themselves to retain that empirical contingency 
which characterizes them in the consciousness and thoughts 
of those who are immersed in the common, practical interests 
of life. In his own character, no doubt, he exhibited that 
elevation above sensuous appetites and affections, that free- 
dom from desire, which brings man nearest to God, a spirit- 
ual peace which could never be disturbed, a free consciousness 
of unimpaired strength, and manifold intellectual capacities, 
as constituting the highest felicity, and thus directly identified 
the conceptions of virtue and happiness. But he expressed 
this not as a universal but as an individual principle. He 
himself retained too much of the old view of things to be 
willing to deny the validity of concrete aims, and sacrifice 
them to his personal ideal of happiness. 
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SECTION XIII. 

THE PABTIAL DISCIPLES OF SOCBATES. 

1. Their relation to the Socratic Phh^osophy. — Soc- 
rates' death was th e means of transfo r mipg h is life ip toja^ 

universal or ideal ij^e^which in various directions became 

the inspiring principle of philosophic progress.^ It is just 
this recogniHoh brSbcrates as an ideal type which constitutes 
the common characteristic of the immediately succeeding 
Socratic schools. That man ought to be gu ided by a uni- 
v ersal, absolutely true aim is a np^^RgRry rlAdn^^ tinn frnm tha 

^^r**^^'^ pinrir^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^s a man's duty to regulate, ^ nd 
u nify his action by mea ns of cpnaniong t^^o ught^ ^ But since 
for the solution of the problem, Wherein does this aim con- 
sist? there existed no completely developed Socratic doctrine, 
but only the tragically ended, many-sided Socratic life, every 
thing would necessarily be reduced to an individual estimate 
of Socrates* personal character, which would of course be 
judged differently by different persons. Socrates had man^'^ 
disciples but no school. Of these idealizations or reflections 
of the Socratic character, three have obtained a conspicuous 
place in history, — that of A;ntisthenB a or the Cynic, that of 
Aristip pus or the Cyrenaic, and that of {lyrlid. or the Mega- 
rian. These three estimates of Socrates, each of which indeed 
embodied a real element of the Socratic character, agree in 
positing as the true essence of this character disjoined and 
isolated elements, which in the master himself were combined 
in harmonious unity. T hey are, therefore, each of them on e- 
si ded and give a false picture of Socrates. For _thisj how- _ 
ev er, they a re not^ wholly responsible. The fact that Aris- f 
tippus was obliged to turn back to Protagoras for a theory 
of cognition, and Euclid to the Eleatics for a metaphysic,^ 
shows clearly the undeveloped, unmethodical, subjective char-' 
acter of Socrates' philosophy. The errors and one-sidednes^ 

I 
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of these philosophers exhibit, in fact, only the defects and 
weaknesses which adhered to the doctrines of their roaster. 

2. Antisthenes and the Cynics. — As a strictly literal 
adherent of the doctrine of Socrat43s, and zealously though 
grossl}', and often with caricature imitating his method, An- 
tisthenes stands nearest his master. In early life a disciple 
of Gorgias, and himself a teacher of the Sophistic philosophy, 
he subsequently became an inseparable attendant of Socrates, 
after whose death he founded a school in the Cynosarges, 
whence his scholars and adherents took the name of Cynics, 
though according to others this name was derived from their 
nKxie of life. The doctrine of Antisthenes is only an abstract 
expression of the Socratic ideal of virtue. Like SocrateaJje 
considered a virtuous life to be the chief aim of man, to b e 
necessary t6~and alone sufficient for happiness : like Socrates 
als o he asser ted _virtue_tCLb.e jn sight flX-accurate Jaoowlfidge, 
and therefore to be teachable and one ; but the ideal of virtue 
as he had beheld it in the pereon of Socrates was realized, 
in his estimation, only in the absence of every desire (in his 
appearance he imitated a beggar with staff and scrip) , and 
he nce in the disr egard ing of all other intellectual interests; 
virtue with him is onlj' the avoidance of evil, i.e., of those 
de'sifesaMitrsts'Wlilch Tetter" us to wants and enjoyments, — 
and ttrcrcfbre has no need of dialectical demonstrations, but 
only of Socratic vigor ; the wise man, according to him, is 
self-sufficient, indei^endent of every thing, indifferent to mar- 
riage, family, society, and politics (a feature not at all charac- 
teristic of antiquity) as also to wealth, honor, and enjoyment. 
In this ideal of Antisthenes, which is more negative than posi- 
tive, we miss entirely the genial humanity and the universal 
susceptibility of his master, and still more a cultivation of 
those fruitful dialectic elements which the Socratic philoso- 
phizing contained. With a more decided conte mpt f or all 
knowledge, and ^ still- greater scora of aU the customs of 
society, the later Cynicism became frequently a r^ulaiv£. and 
shameful caricature of the Socratic spirit. This was espe- 
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cially the case with Diogenes of Sinope, the only one of his 
disciples whom Antisthenes suffered to remain with him. In 
their high estimation of virtue and philosophy these Cynics, 
who have been suitably styled the Capuchins of the Grecian 
world, preserved a trace of the original Socratic philosoph}*, 
but they sought virtue "in the shortest way," in a life ac- 
cording to nature as they themselves expressed it, that is, in 
shutting out the outer world, in attaining a complete inde- 
pendence, and absence of every need, and in renouncing art 
and science as well as ever}' definite aim. The wise man, 
they said, should be master of all his wants and desires, with- 
out weakness, free from the restraints of civil law and cus- 
tom, — co-equal with the gods. An eas}- life, said Diogenes, 
is assigned by the gods to that man who limits himself to his 
necessities, and this trae philosophy ma}' be attained b}' every 
one, through perseverance and the power of self-denial. Phi- 
losophy and philosophical interest there is none in this school 
of beggars. All that is related of Diogenes are anecdotes 
and sarcasms. 

We see here how the ethics of the Cynic school lost itself 
in entirely negative statements, a consequence naturally re- 
sulting from the fact that the original Socratic conception of 
virtue lacked a concrete positive content, and was not sj'ste- 
matically carried out. C ynicism v'=f t^^^ npgRHvp aiflp ^f f^^ 
Socratic doctrine. 

3. Aristippus and the Ctrenaics. — Aristippus of Cyrene, 
numbered till {he death of Socrates among his adherents, is 
represented by Aristotle as a Sophist, and with propriety, 
since he received money for his instructions. He ap pears,in 
Xenophp n as a man devoted to pleas ure. The adroitness 
with which he adapted himself to every circumstance, and 
the knowledge of human nature b}' which in every condition 
he knew how to provide means to satisfy his desire for good 
living and luxury, were notorious among the ancients. He 
ke pt himself aloof from the cares of government t hathc might 
not become dependent ; he spent most of his time abroad in 
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order to free himself from every restraint ; he made it his ru le 
that circumstances should be dependent; jyH>ILliim»JKliileJie 
sfiould be independent of them. Though such a ma n seems 
little worthy of the name of a Socratic^ yet has he t wo points^ 
of contact with his master which should not be overlooked. 
"S ocrates 6ad called virtue and happiness coord inatelv t he 
Highest end of marij^t.e., he had mq int"'"^ "^^*^ °*^'^""onnb" 
fEe'uTea of mor al action ; but because^ he state d this in an 
unde\'eloped and abstract form, he w as only able in concrete 
cases to establiab. .tto obii^;aJiau of. tUft.in£UaiL l^w in n. utili- 
tarian waj', b^jigpealing^to the benefit resulting from the 
practice of virtue. This ^dfiL-if the Socratic princijile_Ari8- 
tippus adopted for his own, affirming that pleasure is the 
ultimate end of life, and the highest ^ood. MorgQXfit^Jhis 
pTciiaure^ as Aristipy^s regard^ it . is^ngt happiness as a co n- 
dition embracing the whole life, but^ only immedia te, particu - 
lar .sensation^ of physical^jleasure ; moreover to him all moral 
restrictions and duties are, in comparison with this pleas- 
ure, of no account ; llPtlh'"C "^^^'^^ ^^^^^ ploocnrp ^<a xrinl^. 

shameful, or godless ; what opposes it is mere opinion and 
prejudice (as with the Sophists). But in that Aristippus 
recommends knowledge, self-goveniment, temperance, the 
power of subjugating individual desires, and general intellec- 
tual culture as means for acquiring and preserving enjo3'ment, 
he shows that the Socratic spirit was not 3'et wholly extin- 
guished within him, and that the name of pseudo-Socratic 
which Schleiermacher gives him, hardly belongs to him. 

The remaining philosophers of the CjTenaic school, TJieo- 
doi*u8^ Hegesias^ Anniceris^ can be only briefly mentioned. 
The further development of this school consists in the more 
accurate definition of the pleasure to be aimed at, i.e., in 
answers to the questions whether it is a momentary state (a 
momentary sensation) or a permanent condition, and whether 
it is spu-itual or physical, positive or negative (/.e., the mere 
absence of pain). Theodorus declared that enjoyment to be 
the highest which the mind receives from its insight, fVom its 
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capacity for rational, unprejudiced self-direction in all the 
relations of life. Hegesias found a pure life of pleasure unat- 
tainable, and therefore not to be sought after. Prevention 
of pain, and the exertion of every faculty, is, according to 
him, the aim of the sage, the only aim, indeed, which is left 
to man, life being so full of evils. And, lastly, Anniceri s 
taught, that a comp lete withdrawal from ^"^^^y flTl^ °^^i«i 
rel ations is impossibl e, but that t.hft tru^ aim is ra t her to dray 
f rom action as much pleasure as pos si ble, and to ta k e the 
occasion^ paifljvhich acc ^riP"'"'"^ ^"^ pifnrtH fo r our frie nds 
an3 our countrj'^^as a p^rt. of thp. har gr^in ; i.e., hc^niiffht to 
alcljust the HQp^tr^j}^^ i^f plftftgyyrg to^ttlll?*^ requirements and 
relatiqij§ ,q£ Iiik.j^.iadu£hjyt jatoodjui^uch iiTeconciIalST e pp^o - 

^tipA* 

4. Euclid and the Megarians. — The union of the dia- 
lectical and the ethical is a common characteristic of all the 
partial Socratic schools ; the difference consists only in this, 
that in one the ethical is made to do service to the dialectical, 
while, in another, the dialectical stands in subjection to the 
ethical. The former is especially true of the Megarian school,' 
whose essential peculiarity was stated by the ancients them- 
selves to be a combination of the Socratic and Eleatic prin- 
ciples. The idea of the good is for ethics what the idea of 
being is for physics ; it was, therefore, only a Socratic trans- 
formation of the Eleatic doctrine when Euclid of Megara 
asserted that only that which exists, which is self-identical 
and one with itself is good (absolutely true), and that this 
good alone is ; while whatever is opposed to the good, what- 
ever is changeable, manifold, and divisible is merely appar- 
ent. This self-identical good, however, is not sensuous but 
intellectual good, truth, reason ; it is, moreover, for man the 
only good. Later the Megarian Stilpo taught that the onl}' 
true aim is rationality, knowledge, and a complete, apathetic 
indifference to eveiy thing which has nothing in common with 
the knowledge of the good. This again was an exaggeration 
of the Socratic tendency to reflection, with the accompanying 
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peaoe of mind, and is only a more refined, more spiritual 
Cynicism. What is farther related of Euclid is meagre and 
may here be omitted. The Megarian schoof %^ kept up 
under different leaders after his death, but without vital 
power, and without an independent principle of organic de- 
velopment. As hedonism (the philosophical doctrine of the 
Cyrenaics that pleasure is the chief good) led the way to the 
doctrine of Epicurus, and cynicism was the bridge toward 
the Stoic, so the later Megaric eristic formed the transition 
to scepticism. Its sophistries and paralogisms, which were, 
for the most part, its polemic, in the style of Zeno, against 
sensuous conception and experience, were widely known and 
noted among the ancients. 

5. Plato, as the complete Socratic. — The attempts thus 
far to build upon the foundation of the Socratic doctrine, 
started without a vigorous germinating principle, and ended 
fruitlessl}'. Plato was the only one of his scholars who has 
approached and represented the whole Socrates. Starting 
fVom the Socratic idea of knowledge he brought into one 
focus the scattered elements and rajs of truth which could be 
collected from his master or from the philosophers preced- 
ing him, and gave to philosophy a systematic completeness. 
The doctrine that thought is the true being, the only actual, 
had been apprehended by the Megarians only abstractly, and 
had been enounced by Socrates himself only as a principle ; 
cognition by means of conceptions remained with him merely 
an undeveloped postulate. His philosophy is not a system, 
but only the first impulse toward a philosophical development 
and method. Plato is the first who has approached a syste- 
matic representation and development of absolutely true con- 
ceptions, of the ideal world. 

The Platonic system is Socrates objectified, the blending 
and reconciling of preceding philosophy. 
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I.. Plato's Life. 1. His Youth. — Plato; the son of 

Ariston, of a noble Attic family, was born in the year 429 

B.C. It was the 3'ear of the death of Pericles, the second 

}j year of the Peloponnesian war, so fatal to Athens. Born in 

the centre of Grecian culture and industry, and descended 

^. .R(^from an old and noble family, he received a corresponding 
education, although no information in regard to this has been 
transmitted to us, except the insignificant names of his teach- 
ers. That the youth growing up under such circumstances 
should choose the seclusion of a philosophic life rather than 
a political career may seem strange, since many and favor- 
able opportunities for the latter course lay open before him. 
Critias, one of the thirty tyrants, was the cousin of his 
mother, and Charmides, who subsequently, under the oli- 
garchic rule at Athens, met his death at the hands of Thrasy- 
bulus on the same day with Critias, was his uncle. Notwith- 
standing this, he is never known to have appeared a single 
time as a public speaker in the assembly of the people. In 
view of the rising degeneracy and increasing political corrup- 
tion of his native land, he was too proud to court for himself 
the favor of the many-headed Demos ; and more attached to 
Doricism than to the democracy and practice of the Attic 
public life, he cho se to make science his chief p ursuit , rather 
than as a patriot to struggle m vain agamst unavoidable dis- 
aster, and become a mart^T to his political opinions. He 
regarded the Athenian state as lost, and to hinder its inevi- 
table ruin he would not bring a useless offering. 

2. His Years of Discipline. — A^you^th_of_twen tv, Pl ato 
c ame to Socr a^'^^fl. in w hose intercourse he snent eight years. 
Besides a few doubtful anecdotes, n othing; is known of this 
l)ortion of his history. In Xenophon's Memorabilia (III. 6) 
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Plato is only once cursorily mentioned, but this in a way that 
indicates an intimate relation between the scholar and liis 
master. Plato himself in his dialogues has transmitted noth- 
ing concerning his personal relations to Socrates ; only once %^^ 
{Phced,, p. 59) he names himself among the intimate friends 
of Socrates. But the influence which Socrates exerted upon 
him, how he recognized in him the complete representation 
of a wise man, how he found not only in his doctrine but also 
in his life and action the most fruitful philosophic germs, the 
significance which the personal character of his master as an 
ideal type had for him — all this we learn with sufficient accu- 
racy from his writings, where he places his own incomparably 
more developed philosophical system in the mouth of his 
master, whom he makes the centre of his dialogues and the 
leader of his discourses. 

3. His Years op Travel. — After the death of Socrates, 
399 B.C., in the thirtieth year of his age, Plato, fearing lest 
he also should be met by the incoming reaction against phi- 
losoph}', left, in company with other Socraties, his native cit}', 
and betook himself to Euclid, his fonner fellow-scholai*, the 
founder of the Megainc school (c/. Sect. XIII. 4) at Megara. 
Up to this time a pure Socratic, he became greatly animated 
and energfzed by his intercom*se with the Megainans, among 
whom a peculiar philosophical direction, a modification of 
Socratiuism, was aheady asserted. We shall see farther on 
the influence of this residence at Megara upon the foundation 
of his philosophy, and especially ui)on the elaboration and 
dialectical confirmation of his doctrine of Ideas. One whole 
period of his literary acti^^ty and an entire group of his dia- 
logues, can onl}' be satisfactorily explained b}' the intellectual 
stimulus gained at this place. From Megai*a, Plato visited 
C^Tcne, Egypt, Magna-Grecia, and Sicily. In Magna-Grecia 
he became acquainted with the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
was then in its highest bloom. His abode among the Pythago- 
reans had a marked effect upon him ; as a man it made him 
more practical, and increased his zest for life and his interest 
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fur- 1 
^^ijjrfshed him with a new incitement to science, and new mol 
^^jgHfc* to literary labor. The traces of the Pythagorean philosojifc 
jJTmP may be seen through all the last period of his literarj' 

especially H^a ^y^'**''^" ^ift p" blic and politi cal life was greyly 
S9ttfip ed by bia intcrceupoo w ^ the P^t hagoruUiljl^ Vv liile in 
the Theatcetus^ he affirmed most posiOveTy the incompatibility' 
of philosophy with public life, we find in his later dialogues, 
especially' in the Republic and also in the Statesman — upon 
which Pythagoreanism seems already to have had an influ- 
ence — a returning favor for the actual world, and the well- 
known statement that the ruler must be a philosopher is an 
expression verj' characteristic of this change. His visit to 
Sicil}' gave him the acquaintance of the elder Dionysius and 
Dion his brotlier-in-law, but the philosopher and the tyrant 
had little in common. Plato is said to have incuiTed his 
displeasure to so high a degree, that his life was in danger. 
After about ten 3'eai*s spent in travel, he returned to Athe ns 
in the fortieth year of his age i 389 or 388 B.C.) 

4. l^ATO AS Head of the Academy ; His Years of In- 
struction. — Onjiis^t um, Plato sur rounded jdm self wit h a 
c ircle of pup ils. The place where he taught was known as 
tlie Academy, a gjTnnasium outside of Athens where Plato 
had inherited a garden from his father. Of his school and 
of his later life, we have onh' the most meagre accounts. 
His life passed evenly along, intemipted only b}- a second 
and third visit to Sicily, where meanwhile the younger Diony- 
sius had come to the throne. This second and third resi- 
dence of Plato at the court of Syracuse abounds in vicissi- 
tudes, and shows us the i)hilosopher in a great variety of 
circumstances (c/. Plutarch's Life of Dion) ; but to us, in 
estimating his philosophical character, it_is_p£ interest only 
for the attempt, which, as se ems probable from all a ccoun ts, 
he there made to reali ze his ideal oraTsfaTc', and, by the philo- 
sonhical edii eation Q?_thc iicw ruler, to unite philosopliy and 
the rei ns of go v ernme nt in one and the same hahcl, or at least 
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in some way by means of philosophy to achieve a healthy 
change in the Sicilian state constitution, in an aristocratic 
direction. His efforts were however fmitless; the circum- 
stances were not propitious, and the character of the 3'oung 
Dionysius, who was one of those mediocre natures who strive 
after renown and distinction, but are capable of nothing pro- 
found and earnest, deceived the expectations concerning him 
which Plato, from Dion's account, thought he had reason to 
entertain. 

When we look at Plato's philosophical labors in the Acad- 
em}', we are stnick with the different relations to public life 
which philosophy had already assumed. Instead of carrying / 
philosoph}', like Socrates, into the streets and public places, 
and making it there a subject of social convei-sation with any 
one who desired it, he lived and labored entirely withdrawn 
from the movements of the public, satisfied to influence tha 
disciples who suiTOunded him. In proportion as philosophy 
becomes a system, and systematic form is seen to be essen- 
tial, it loses its ix)pular character and begins to demand pre- 
paratory scientific training, and to become a topic for tlie 
school, an esoteric affair. Yet such was the respe cLJor the 
name of philosoi)her, and especially for the name of Plato, that 
req'ucsTs were" niiide'to hira by diffefch£ slates to compose for 
tliem a code of laws, a work which in some instances it was 
said he actually performed. Attended by a retinue of de- 
voted disciples, among whom were even women disguised as 
men, and receiving reiterated demonstrations of respect, he 
reached the age of eighty-one yeai-s, with his powei-s of mind 
unweakened to the latest moment. 

The close of his life seems to have been clouded b}- dis- 
turbances and divisions which arose in his school, and for 
which Aristotle was mainl}- resix)nsible. While engaged in 
writing, or as others state, at a marriage feast, death came 
upon him as a gentle sleep, 348 b.c. His remains were buried 
in the Ceramicus, not far from the Academy. 
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II. The Inner Development o 
PHY AND Writings. — That the Platonic philosophy is essen-^*^*^*«^-t<^U^ 
tially a development ; in other words, that it should not be c5tI£lI^^Vtt, 
apprehended as a perfectly finished S3'stem to which the dif- 
ferent writings stand related as constituent elements, but that 
these are rather stages of its inner development, stages as 
it were passed over in the philosophical joumej^ings of the 
philosopher — is a view of the highest importance for the true 
estimate of Plato's literary labors. 

Plato's philosophical and literary labors may be divided 
into three periods, which we can characterize in various ways. 
Looking at them chronologically or biographically, we might 
call them respectively the periods of his years of disciphne, 
of travel, of instruction ; or, if we view them in reference 
to the prevailing external influence under which they were 
formed, they might be termed the Socratic, Heraelitic-Eleatic, 
and the Pythagorean ; or, if we looked at the content alone, 
we might term them the antisophistic-ethic, the dialectic or ^ 

mediating, and the systematic or constructive periods. 

The First Period — the Spcratic-^jg marked externally 
b} ^ the predom inancy ..of the dramatiCL.^lement,, and in refer- 
ence to its philosophical standpoint, b}^ an adherence to the 
method and the fundamental principles of the Socratic doc- 
trine. Not 3et accurately informed of the results of former 
inquiries, and rather repelled from the study of the histor}' of 
philosophy than attracted to it by the character of the So- 
cratic philosophizing, Pl ato confined hims elf to an analytical 
t reatment of conceptions, particular ly of the conception of 
virtue , and to a reproducing of his master, which, though 
something more than a mere recital of verbal recollections, 
had yet no philosophical independence. His Socrates ex- 
hibits the same view of life and the same scientific standpoint 
which the historical Socrates of Xenophon had had. His 
eff orts were thus , like those of his contemporary fellow dis^ 
ciptes^ 5^1rnoix^d prominent ly t<r>ward_^acticid_wiscl2m. His 
struggles, like those of Socrates, were rather with the pre- 
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Tailing want of science and the shallow sophisms of the day 
than with the antagonistic tendencies of science. The whole 
period bears an eclectic and hortatory character. The high- 
e st point in which the dialogues of this grou p culmina te is 

the ftftppipt, whinh at thp ^^rtM^ timA iq fr^ynrl^Jn fljo^Q^^^'^ 

doctrine, to determin e the cer ta inty of an^ absolute, content 
the absolute existence (objective reality) of the good. 
' The historj- of the development of the Platonic philosophy 
would assume a very different form if the view of some mod- 
em scholars respecting the date of the Fhcedrus were correct. 
If, as they claim, the PhcBdrus were Plato's earliest work, 
this circumstance would betray from the outset an entirely 
different course of culture for him than we could suppose in 
a mere scholar of Socrates. The doctrine in this dialogue 
of the pre-existence of souls, and their periodical transmigra- 
tions, of the relation of earthly beauty with heavenly truth, 
of divine inspiration in contrast to human wisdom, the con- 
ception of love, the P^i:hagorean ingredients, are all so dis- 
tinct from the original Socratic doctrine that we must transfer 
the most of that which Plato creatively produced during his 
whole philosophical career, to the beginning of his philosophi- 
cal development. The improbabilit}'^ of this, and numerous 
other grounds of objection, claim a far later composition for 
this dialogue. Setting aside for the present the I^hcedruSf 
the Platonic development assumes the following form : 

The earliest of his works (if they are genuine) are the small 
dialogues which treat of Socratic questions and themes in a 
Socratic wa^\ Of these, e.gr., tba Ckarmidea discusg^es t^m- 
"pfTjnrPi thft /lyilf g friendship, the Laches valor, the_lesser 
Wppias knowing and wilful wrong-doing, the first Alcibiades 
the moral and intellectual qualifications of a statesmarij^c. 
TEelmmatui'ity and the crudeness of these dialogues, the use 
of scenic means which have only an external relation to the 
content, the scantiness and want of independence in the con- 
tent, the manner of investigation which is indirect and lacks 
a satisfactory and positive result, the formal and analytical 
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treatment of the conceptions discussed — all these features 
indicate the early character of these minor dialogues. 

The Protagoras may be taken as a proper t}T)e of the 
Socratic period. Since this dialogue, though directing its 
whole polemic against the Sophistic philosophy, confined it- 
self almost exclusively to the outward manifestation of this 
S3'stem, to its influence on its age and its method of instiiic- 
tion in opposition to that of Socrates, without entering into 
the ground and philosophical character of the doctrine itself; 
and, still farther, since, when it comes in a strict sense to 
philosophize, it confines itself to an indirect investigation of 
the Socratic conception of virtue according to its different 
aspects (virtue as knowledge, its unity and its teachableness, 
cf. Sect. XII. 8), — it represents in the clearest manner the 
tendency, character, and defects of the first period of Plato's 
literary life. 

The Gorgias written soon after the death of Socrates, rep- 
resents the third and highest stage of this period. Directed 
gainst the Sophistical identification of pleasure and virtue, 
of the good and of the agreeable, i.e., against the afl3rmation 
of an absolute moral relativity, this dialo gue att empts to. 
prove that the g ood, far from owing it s ori^Q,,^n_ b: to the 
rigni ot' the stronger, a nd thus to the arbitrariness of th e sub- 
ject, has m itseir an independent reality and Qbjective v_^id- 
ity^ and, consequently, alone is truly useful, and that, there- 
I'ore, the" standard of pleasure must be subordinate toThe 
higher standard of^lhe goc^." TnlEis 31fect and positTve 
p<5lumiu ttgatnsnLe Sophistic doctrine of pleasure, in its ten- 
dency to view the good as something firm and abiding, and 
secure against all subjective arbitrariness, consists primarily 
the advance which the Gorgias makes beyond the Protagoras. 

In the first Socratic period the Platonic philosophizing be- 
came ripe and ready for the reception of Eleatic and Pythago- 
rean categories. To grapple by means of these categories with 
the higher questions of philosoph}-, and so to free the Socratic 
philosophy from its close connection with practical life, was 
the problem of the second period. 
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The Second Period — the dialectic or the Megaric — is 
marked externally, by a less prominence of form and poetic 
coloring, and not unfrequently indeed, by obscurity and diffi- 
culties of style, and internally, by the attempted mediation 
with the Eleatics through the complete exposition and dialec- 
tical establishment of the doctrine of ideas. 

By his exile at Megara, and his journeys to Italy, Plato 
became acquainted with other and opposing philosophical 
tendencies, with which he was obliged to come to an under- 
standing in order to elevate the Socratic doctrine to its true 
significance. It was now that he first learned to know the 
philosophic theories of the earlier sages, for the study of 
which the necessary means could not at that period, so want- 
ing in literary publicity, be found at Athens. Through his 
comprehension of these varying standpoints, as his older 
fellow pupils had already striven to do, be attemptod. ove r- 
stepping the narrow limits of ethical philosophizing, to reach 
the final giound oriiiiuw'Iedge, and to pGrtect the ai- Tof gel ie- 
raTTzationlis brought forward "by Socrates to a sc^jice— oL 
co ncept ions, ZTe., to the^dpctrine of ideas. That all human 
action rests upon knowledge, and all thinking upon concep- 
tions, were results to which Plato might already have attained 
through the scientific generalization of the Socratic doctrine 
itself; but now to bring this Socratic wisdom within the circle 
of speculative thought, to establish dialectically that the con- 
ception in its simple unity is that which abides in the change 
of phenomena, to disclose the fundamental principles of 
knowledge which had been evaded by Socrates, to grasp the 
scientific theories of opponents immediately in their scientific 
grounds, and follow them out in all their ramifications, — this 
is the problem which the Megaric group of dialogues attempts 
to solve. 

The ThecUcp.tus stands at the head of this group. It is 
chiefly directed against the Protagorean theory of knowledge, 
against the identification of thought and sensuous perception, 
or against the claim of an absolute relativity of all knowl- 
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edge. As the Oorgias before it had sought to establish the 
independent being of the ethical, so does the ThecUcetus^ 
ascending from the ethical to the theoretical, endeavor to 
prove an independent being and objective reality for the logi- 
cal conceptions which lie at the ground of all representation 
and thinking, in a word, to prove the objectivity of truth, 
the fact that there lies a sphere of knowledge immanent in 
thought and independent of the perceptions of the senses. 
These conceptions, whose objective reality is thus aflSrmed, 
are those of a species, likeness and unlikeness, identity and 
difference, etc. 

The Theatcetus is followed by the trilogy of the Sophist^ the 
Statesman, and the Philosopher, which completes the Megaric 
group of dialogues. The first of these dialogues examines 
the conception of apj^earance, that is of the not-being, the 
last (represented by the Parmenides) the conception of being. 
Both dialc^es are attempts at a reconciliation with the 
Eleatic doctrine. After Plato had recognized the unity of 
thought and the logical categories as that which is permanent 
amid the alterations of phenomena, his attention was natu- 
rall}' turned towards the Eleatics, who in an opposite way 
had attained the similar result that in unity consists all 
true substantiality, and to multiplicity as such no true being 
belongs. In order more easily on the one side to carry out 
this fundamental thought of the Eleatics to its legitimate re- 
sult, in which the Megarians had already preceded him, he 
was obliged to elevate his abstract conceptions of species, 
i.e., ideas to the position of metaphysical substances. But 
on the other side, he could not agree with the inflexibility and 
exclusiveness of the Eleatic unity without wholly sacrificing 
the multiplicity of things ; he was rather obliged, to attempt 
to show by a dialectic development of the Eleatic principle 
that the one must be at the same time a totalit}', organically 
connected, and embracing multiplicity in Itself. This double 
relation to the Eleatic principle is carried out by the Sophist 
and the Parmenides; by the former polemically against the 
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Eleatic doctrine, in that it proves the being of the appearance 
or the not-being, i.e., demonstrates the multiplicity of ideas 
and their antithetical character (which arises from the mutual 
negation of opposites) ; and by the latter ironically, in that 
it reduces the Eleatic one by its own logical consequences to 
a manifold. The inner progress of the docti*ine of Ideas in 
the Megaric group of dialogues is therefore this, viz., that the 
Theatcetus^ in opposition to the Heraclitico-Protagorean theory 
of the absolute becoming, afl3rms the objective and indepen- 
dent reality of ideas, and the Sophist shows their reciprocal 
relation and power of combination, while the Parmenides in 
fine exhibits their whole dialectic complex, their relation to 
the phenomenal world, and their self-mediation with the 
latter. 

The Third Period begins with the return of the philos o- 
pher to his native city . It unites the completeness of form 
belonging to the first with the profounder philosophical con- 
tent of the second. The memories of his youthful 3ears seem 
at this time to have risen anew before the soul of Plato, and 
to have imparted again to his literary activity the long lost 
ft^shness and fulness of that period, while at the same time 
his abode in foreign lands, and especially his acquaintance 
with the Pythagorean philosophy, had greatly enriched his 
mind with a store of images and ideals. This reviving of old 
memories is seen in the fact that the writings of this group 
return with fondness to the personality of Socrates, and rep- 
resent in a certain degree the whole philosophy of Plato as 
the exaltation of the doctrine and the ideal embodiment of 
the historical character of his early master. In opposition 
to both of the first two periods, the third is marked exter- 
nally by an excess of the mj-thical form together with the 
growing influence of Pyiihagoreanism in this period, and in- 
ternally by the application of the doctrine of ideas to the 
concrete spheres of psycholog}^ ethics, and natural science. 
That ideas possess objective reality, and are 'the foundation 
of all essentiality and truth, while the phenomena of the sen- 







sible world are only copies of these, was a theory whose vin- 
dication was no longer attempted, but which was presupposed 
as already proved, and as forming a dialectical basis for the 
pursuit of the different branches of science. With this was 
connected a tendency to unite the hitherto separate branches 
of science into a systematic whole, as well as to fuse together 
the previous philosophical developments, i.e., the Socratic 
ethics, the Eleatic dialectic, and the Pythagorean physics. 

Upon this standpoint, the Phmdrus^ Plato's inaugural to 
his labors in the Academy, together with the Symposium^ 
which is closely connected with it (both proceeding from the 
oonc»eption of love as the true originating impulse to philoso- 
phy) attempts to subject the rhetorical theory and practice 
of that time to a thorough criticism, in order to show in 
opposition to this theory and practice that only in an exclu- 
sive reference to the idea, the true Eros, is found that con- 
scious certainty and distinctness of a scientific principle 
which is the onl}' means of escaping arbitrariness, absence 
of principle, and crudeness. On the same standpoint the 
Fhcedo attempts to prove the immortality of the soul from 
the doctrine of ideas ; the Fhilebiis to examine the concep- 
tions of pleasure and the highest good in the light of the 
highest categories of the sj'stem ; and finally the Republic 
and Timceus^ which are his latest works, to unfold the essence 
of the state and of nature, of the physical and spiritual uni- 
verse. 

Having thus sketched the inner development of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, we now turn to a systematic statement of 
its principles. 

III. Classification op the Platonic System. — The phi- 
losoph}' of Plato, as left by himself, is without a systematic 
statement, and has no comprehensive principle of classifi- 
cation. He has given us only the histor}' of his thought, 
the statement of his philosophical development ; we are there- 
fore limited in this regaixl to simple intimations. Accord- 
ingb'i some have divided the Platonic sjstem into theoretical 
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and practical science, and others into a philosophy of the 
good, the beautiful, and the true. Another classification, 
which has some support in old records, is more correct. 
S ome of the ancients say that Plato was the first to unite in 
one whole the scatt ered philosophical elements of t he earl ier 
sages, and so to obtain for philosophy the three j^rtsjjogic, 
physTcSj and ethics. T lie more ac c urate stateme nt is giv en 
15' Sextus Empincus, that'Plato Jaid the found ation for jhis 
gireefoid clLyision of philosopliy, but that it was fii'st expressly 
reco gnized and a ffirmed by his scli olarSjjy^^nft^T^^-^^ ""^ /\^_^^- 
totle The Platonic system ma}', however, without diflSculty, 
be divided into these three parts. True, there are manj' dia- 
logues which combine in different proportions the logical, the 
ethical, and the physical element, and though even where 
Plato treats of some special discipline, the three are suffered 
constantly to interpenetrate each other, still there are some 
dialogues in which this fundamental scheme can be cleaiiy 
recognized. It cannot be mistaken that the Timoeus is pre- 
dominantl}' physical, and the Republic as decidedl}' ethical, 
and if dialectic is expressly represented in no separate dia- 
logue, yet the whole Megaric group which closes with the 
Parmenides, and which was expressly declared bj' Plato to bo 
a connected teti-alog}', pureues the common end of bringing 
out the conception of science and its true object, being, and 
is, therefore, in its content decidedly dialectical. Plato must 
have been led to this threefold division by even the earlier de- 
velopment of philosophy, and since Xenocrates would scarcely 
have invented it, and Aristotle presupposes it as universally 
admitted, we need not scruple to make it the basis on which 
to present the Platonic system. 

The order which these different parts should take, Plato 
himself has not declared. Manifestl}', however, dialectic 
should have the first place as the ground of all philosophy, 
since Plato uniformly directs that everj' philosophical inves- 
tigation should begin with accurately determining the idea 
{PhcBd,^ p. 99 ; Phwdr.^ p. 237) , while he subsequently exam- 
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ines all the concrete spheres of scienee from the standpoint 
of the doctrine of ideas. The relative position of the other 
two parts is not so clear. Since, however, physics culminates 
in ethics, and ethics, on the other hand, has for its basis 
physical investigations into the animating principle of nature, 
we may assign the precedence to physics. 

fro m philosop hy. He considers them as helps to philosophi- 
cai miniang (Rep. VII. 526) , as necessary steps of knowledge, 
without which no one can come to philosophy (lb. VI. 510) ; 

W |pflf>i/>r|^ft|,jpa i,.4f>^ }^jyp jg nQJ jtself phJlosop h y^ for it 
ass umes its principles or axioms, without at fi jl} fioor\\]}\t\n^ 
TTTfTIieyi. aa though they were manifest to all, a procedure 
which is not permitted to pure science ; it also for Its demon- 
strations avails itself of illustrative figures, although it does 
not treat of these, but of that which they represent to the 
understanding (lb.). Plato thus places mathematics mid- 
way between a correct opinion and science, clearer than the 
one, but more obscure than the other. (lb. VII. 533.) 

IV. The Platonic Dialectic. 1. Conception op Dia- 
lectic. — The conception of dialectic or logic, is used b}' the 
ancients for the most part in a very wide sense, while Plato 
employs it in repeated instances interchangeably with phi- 
losophy, though at other times he treats it also as a separate 
branch of philosophy. He distinguishes it from physics as 
the science of the eternal and unchangeable from the science 
of the changeable, which never is, but is only ever becoming ; 
he distinguishes also between it and ethics, so far as the latter 
treats of the good not absolutely, but in its concrete exhibi- 
tion in morals and in the state ; so that dialectic may be 
termed philosophy in a higher sense, while physics and ethics 
follow it as two less exact sciences, or as a not jet perfected 
philosophy. Plato himself defines dialec tic, according t o tiie 
ordinary s ignification of t he wo rd ^ . ^^^ tha, art. of evolving 
knowl edge conversationally by questions and answers (Rep. 
Vrr. 534) . - B ut since the art of commun icati njy correctly in 
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diftly g ^ ift ja. j^\^yf]»ng f^ ^l^if/^ at the same time th e art of 
thinking correctly, for thinking and speaking could not b e 
se parate d h^' the ancients^ b ut ever^ ^ process of thought was 
a living (j jial^'^- Plato would more accurately define dialecti c 
as the science whicET brings speech to a c6rrect Issue, and 
w hicli combines or s ep arates t he sj)ecies, i.e., the conceptions 
oTthings correctly (Soph.y p. 253; Phoedr,^ p. 266). Dia- 
^^ctic with_him has two divisionSj to know what can and what 
cannot be connected, and to know how division or combina- 
tion" can be accomplished. But as with Plato these ooncep- 
I fana c^f species or ideas are th e on|jL.*??'S2?-^"^ ^?"£ §jist-/ 
ence, Sjojiave we^ipi.eaiire conformity with this, a tliird/ 
definition qf, dialectic which is quite frequently employed by 
him (Philebus^ p. 57), namely, the science of being, the 
science of th at which iaJtru? ftnd unchang§^able, the science 
of_all^other sciences. We ma}' tlierefore briefly characterize 
It as the science of absolute being or of ideas. 

2. What is Science? (1) As opposed to sensation and 
sensuous conception, — The Theatoetus is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of this question in opposition to the Protagorean 
sensualism. That all knowledge cons ists in percfii^ion, and 
that the two a re on ft «nd t.l^^ f^^mp thing i t^^ab thft Prntn^;"^ 
fean proposition! From this i t followed, as Protagoras him- 
self had inferred, that things are as they appear to me, that 
perception or sensation is injCallible. But_s ince percep tion 
a nd sensation are infini tely _ diyfii:8 ified with^ different indi- 
viduals, and even vary greatly at different times in the same 
individual, it follows farther, that no determinations and 
predicates are objective, tliat we can never affirm what a 
thing is in itself, that all conceptions, great, smaUi light, 
heavy, to increase, to diminish, ete. , have only a relative sig- 
nificance, and consequently that general conceptions, since 
tEey are combinations of the changeful many» axe-jwbolly 
wanting in constancy and stability. In opposition to this 
Protagorean thesis, Plato urges the following objections and 
conlradicnQns. TTrst, The Protagorean doctrine leads to 
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the most startling consequences. ^^ ^l>tT *^"^ ftppfiftmnoo^ 
knowledge and perception are ^ne an d the same thing, th en 
is the irrational bn ire, w JiicF"^'^ *^^p*^Nfi of pt^r^^p^^'""i as fully 
entitled to be called the measure of flll t^i"g°, «? mani Pni^ 
if represcntatioiu as the expression of my subjective state at 
a given time is infallib le, then need there be ng jcoor^ instruc- 
tion^ nomore scientific ^^np1'1P^'^"i '^^ "^^"^ atrifa^ nnA no 

more re futation. Second^ Thft_Prnt^nrfiftn doo.trine is ^ 
logical contrad iction ; for according to ^\ Frntngn^"" '^"°^ 
3ield the question to every one who disputesjvith h im^ si nce, 
as he himself afBrms, no one is incorrect, but all perr^ gpt.ipiiH 
*ancr"conCfept!5lS ^ are equally trucj _the_^etended_truth^ of 
fRJlUyOl-as 13 the re tore true fpr no jgaapj not even _for_him- 
^cHL r/ti'rc?, Protagoras destroys the knowledge of future 
events. T hat which is regarded as profitable by me does 
not beca use^ J so. regard .it. .fiecessarilj j^rqve Jtself ' siTclT'jji 
tiie_result. To determine that which is really pr ofitablehn-, 
plies a calculation of the future, but since the ability of mgn 
fb form such a calculation is very diverse, it follows from 
tfiTs that not man as such, but only the wise man can be the 
measure of things. FouHli^ Tlie theor}' of Protagoras de- 
stroys [perception itself. Perception, according to him, rests 
ui^on a distinction of the perceived object and the pcrcei\ing 
subject, and is tlie common product of the two. But in his 
view the objects are in such an uninterrupted flow, that they 
can neither become fixed in seeing nor in hearing. This 
condition of constant change renders all knowledge from 
sense, and hence (the identity of the two being assumed) , all 
knowledge in general impossible. Fifths Protagoras over- 
looks the tt priori element in knowledge. It is seen in an 
analysis of the sense-perception itself, that all knowledge 
cannot be traced to the activity of the senses, but that there 
must also be presupposed besides these, intellectual func- 
tions, and hence an independent province of supersensible 
knowledge. We see with the eyes, and hear with the ears, 
but to group together the perceptions attained through these 
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different organs, and to hold them fast in the unit}' of self- 
consciousness, is beyond the power of the activity of the 
senses. Again, we compare the different sense-perceptions 
with one another, a function which cannot belong to the 
senses, since each sense can only furnish its own distinctive 
perception. Still farther, we bring forward determinations 
respecting the perceptions which we manifestly cannot owe 
to the senses, in that we predicate of these perceptions, 
being and not-being, likeness and unlikeness, etc. These 
determinations, to which also belong the beautiftil and the 
odious, good and evil, constitute a peculiar province of 
knowledge, which the soul, independently of every sense- 
perception, brings forward through its own independent ac- 
tivity. The ethical consequences of this Protagorean doctrine 
are also exhibited by Plato, in other dialogues, by his ix>lemic 
against sensualism. He maintains (in the Sophist)^ tliat men 
holding such opinions must be improved before thej' can be 
instructed, and that when made morally better, they will 
readilj' recognize the truth of the soul and its moral and 
rational capacities, and affirm that these are real things, 
though objects of neither sight nor of feeling. 

(2) The Relation of Knowledge to Opinion, — Opinion is 
just as little identical with knowledge as is sense-perception. 
An incorrect opinion is certainly different fVom knowledge, 
and a correct one is not identical with it, for it can be engen- 
dered by the art of speech without therefore attaining the 
validity of true knowledge. Correct opinion, so far as it is 
true in matter though imperfect in form, stands rather mid- 
way betwfeen knowing and not-knowing, and participates in 
both. 
y (3) T?ie Relation of Science to Thought. — In opposition 
• y to the Protagorean sensualism, there has been already estab- 
• / lished an energy' of the soul independent of sensuous per- 
^ ^"^ V ** ception and sensation, competent in itself to examine the 
^^' V** universal, and grasp true being in thought. There is, there- 

^ fore, a double source of knowledge, sensation and conception. 
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and rational thinking. Sensation refers to that which is con- 
ceived" tn a' constant becoming arid perpetual change, to the 
^ufe momentary, which is in an incessant transition ^|rom the 
was, tnrough the nowjlnto the shall be^£Pan7i.^._J52) ; it 
is, therefore, the source of dim, impure, and uncertain knowl- 
ectgc ; thought onjthe ot her h and refere^ to the abiding, which 
neither bfif^orpes nor dftparts^ but remaius^1ey er 3 he same. 
{JTim,^ p. 51.) Existence, says the TimcBus (p. 27), is of 
two kinds, ''that which ever is but has no becoming, and 
that which ever becomes but never is. The one kind, which 
is always in the same state, is comprehended through reflec- 
tion b}^ the reason, the other, which becomes and departs, 
but never properly is, may be apprehended by sensuous per- 
ception without the reason." True science, therefore, flows 
alone from that pure and thoroughly internal activity of the 
soul which is free from all corporeal qualities and every sen- 
suous disturbance. {Phced.^ p. 65.) In this state the soul 
looks upon things purely as they are {Phced,, p. 66) in their 
eternal nature and unchangeable condition. Hence the true 
state of the philosopher is announced in the Phcedo (p. 64) , 
to be a willingness to die, a longing to fly from the bod}- , as 
from a hindrance to true knowledge, and become pure spirit. 
According to all this, science is the thinking of true being or 
of ideas; the means to discover and to know these ideas, 
or the organ for their apprehension is dialectic, or the art 
of separating and combining conceptions ; the true objects of 
dialectic are ideas. 

3. The Doctrine op Ideas in its Genesis. — The Platonic 
doctrine of ideas is the common product of the Socratic 
method of forming conceptions, the Heraclitic doctrine of 
absolute becoming, and the Eleatic doctrine of absolute be- 
ing. To the first of these Plato owes the idea of knowledge 
through conceptions, to the second the recognition of the 
sensuous as mere becoming, to the third the positing of a 
sphere of absolute reality. Elsewhere (in the Philebua) Plato 
connects the doctrine of ideas with the Pythagorean thought 
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that every thing may be formed from unity and multiplicity, 
from the limit and the unlimited. The aim of the ThecUcetus^ 
the Sophisty and the Parmenides is to determine its relations 
to the principles of the Eleatics and Heraclitics; this is 
effected in the TJieatcetm by combating directly the principle 
of an absolute becoming, in the SopJiist by combating directly 
the principle of abstract being, and in the Parmenides ironi- 
cally by taking up the Eleatic one and showing its true rela- 
tions. We have already spoken of the TheatoettLs; we will 
now look for the development of the doctrine of ideas in the 
Sophist and Parmenides. 

The ostensible end of the former of these dialogues is to 
show that the Sophist is really but a caricature of the philoso- 
pher, but its true end is to establish the reality of phenomena, 
I.e., of the not-being, and to discuss speculatively the relation 
of being and not-being. The doctrine of the Eleati^ ended 
with the rejection of all sensuous' IchowTedgiT, declaring that 
the multiplicity of things, or the becoming, which weJbbiDk we 
perceive, is tn reality a mere appearance. In this there was 
clearly a contradiction ; the not-being was absolutely denied, 
and yet its existence in human thought was admitted. Plato 
at once draws attention to this contradiction, showing that a 
delu§iYfi, opinion, which gives rise to a false image or repre- 
sentation jjs not possible upon this theor}^ which J^ts upon 
t£e assumption that the false, the not'truQ, i.e., not-being 
Cannot even be thought. This, Plato continues, is the great 
difficulty in thinking of not-being, that both he who denies 
and he who affirms its reality is driven to contradict himself. 
For though it is inexpressible and inconceivable either as one 
or as man}', still, when speaking of it, we must attribute to 
it both being and multiplicit}'. If we admit that there is such 
a thing as a false opinion, we assume in this very fact the 
notion of not-being, for only that opinion can be said to be 
false which supposes either the not-being to be, or makes 
that, which is, not to be. In short, if there actually exists a 
false notion, so does there actually and truly exist a not-being. 
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After Plato had thus established the reality of not-being, he 
discusses the relation of being and not-being, i.e., the rela- 
tion of conceptions generally in their combinations and an- 
titheses. If not-being has no less reality than being, and 
being no more than not-being, if, therefore, e.g.j the not-great 
is as truly real as the great, then every conception may in the 
same way be apprehended as one side of an antithesis, as 
being and not-being at the same time : it is a being in ref- 
erence to itself, as something identical with itself, but it is 
not-being in reference to ever}' one of the numberless other 
conceptions which can be referred to it, and with which, on 
account of its difference from them, it can have nothing in 
common. The conceptions of the same (ravrov) and the differ- 
ent (Bdrepov) represent the general form of an antithesis. 
These are the universal formulae of combination for all con- 
ceptions. This reciprocal relation of conceptions as at the 
same time being and not-being, by virtue of which they can 
be arranged among themselves, forms the basis of the art 
of dialectic, which has to judge what conceptions can and 
what cannot be joined together. Plato illustrates this by 
taking the conceptions of being, motion (becoming) , and rest 
(existence) , and showing fVom them the results of the com- 
bination and reciprocal exclusion of ideas. Xbfi^cQa££]2ii2[}^ 
^f Tlfttif^" ""^ ^^°t ^Annot wpll be joined together, thouprh 
v^^^ r.f fii^Tir^ ipj^- K^ j^fi^^^i with that of being ; the concep- 
tion of rest is therefore in reference to itself" a l)e7ng7T )uTin 
rHVrrnf*9 ttr tlw y^nf^ptiog of motion a not>-being or different. 
Thus the Platonic doctrine of ideas, after having in the Thea- 
toetus attained its general foundation in fixing the objective 
reality of conceptions, becomes now still farther developed in 
the Sophist to a doctrine of the community of conceptions, 
i.e. J of their reciprocal subordination and co-ordination. Tlie 
category which conditions these reciprocal relations is that 
of not-being or difference. This fundamental thought of the 
Sophist^ that being is not without not-being and not-being is 
not without being, may be expressed in modem phraseology 
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thus : negation is not not-being but detenninateness, and on 
the other hand all detenninateness and concreteness of con- 
ceptions, all aflSrmation arises onl}'^ through negation; in 
other words the conception of contradiction is the soul of a 
philosophical method. 

The doctrine of ideas appears in the Parmenides as the 
positive consequence and progressive development of the 
Eleatic principle. Indeed in this dialogue, in that Plato 
makes Parmenides the chief speaker, he seems willing to 
allow that his doctrine is in substance that of the Eleatic 
sage. Truer-thaJiiadarnental thought of the dialo gue — that 
t he one is not conceivable in its complfttp. singl e ness withou t 
the many, nor the mftnj with^iif^ the one^ th^^ y. ft^h nefips- 
sarily presupposes and reciprocally conditions the o ther — 
stands in tbe most direct contradiction to Eleatic ism. Yet 
Parmenides himself, by dividing his ix)em into two parts, and 
treating in the first of the one and in the second of the many, 
ix)8tulates an inner mediation between these two externally 
so disjointed parts of his philosophy', and in this respect the 
Platonic theory of ideas might give itself out as the farther 
elucidation, and the true sense of the Parmenidean philoso- 
phizing. This dialectical mediation between the one and the 
not-one or the man}' Plato now attempts in four antinomies, 
which have ostensibly only a negative result in so far as 
they show that contradictions arise both whether the one be 
adopted or rejected. The positive sense of these antinomies, 
though it can be gained only through inferences which Plato 
himself does not expressly utter, but leaves to be drawn by 
the reader — is as follows. The first antinomy shows that 
the one is inconceivable as such if it is only apprehended in 
its abstract opposition to the many ; the second, that in this 
case also the reality of the many is inconceivable ; the third, 
that the' one or the idea cannot be conceived as not-being, 
since there can be neither conception nor predicate of the 
absolute not-being, and since, if not-being is excluded fVom 
all fellowship with being, all becoming and dcpailing, all 
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similarity and difference, every representation and explana- 
tion of it must also be denied ; and lastly, tlie fourth affirms 
that the not-one or the many cannot be conceived without 
the one or the idea. .What now is Plato's aim in this dis- 
cussion of the dialectic relations between the conceptions 
of the one and the many? Would he use the conception of 
the one only as an example to explain his dialectic method 
with conceptions, or is the discussion of this conception itself 
the verj' object before him? Manifestly the latter, or the 
dialogue ends without result and without any inner connec- 
tion of its two parts. But how came Plato to make such a 
special investigation of this conception of the one? If we 
bear in mind that the Eleatics had already perceived the an- 
tithesis of the actual and the phenomenal world in the antith- 
esis of the one and the many, and that Plato himself had also 
regarded his ideas as the unity of the manifold, as the one 
and the same in the many — since he repeatedly uses '^ idea" 
and '' the one " in the same sense, and places (Rep. VII. 537) 
dialectic in the same rank with the faculty of reducing a 
manifold to unity — then is it clear that the one which is 
made an object of investigation in the Parmenides is the idea 
in its general sense, i.e., in its logical form, and that Plato 
consequently in the dialectic of the one and tlie many would 
represent the dialectic of the idea and the phenomenal world, 
or in other words would dialectically determine and establish 
the correct view of the idea as the unit}' in the manifold ness 
of the phenomenal. In that it is shown in the Parmenides^ 
on the one side, that the man}- cannot be conceived without 
the one, and on the other side, that the one must be some- 
thing whicli embraces in itself manifoldness, so have we the 
ready inference on the one side, that the phenomenal world, 
or the man}', has a true being only in so far as it has the one 
or the conception within it, and on the other side, that since 
the conception is not an abstract one but manifoldness In 
unity, it must actually have manifoldness in unit}' In order 
to be able to be in tlie phenomenal world. The indirect re- 
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suit of the Parmenides is that matter as the infinitelj- divisible 
and undetermined mass has no actuality, but is in relation 
to the ideal world a not-being, and though the ideas as the 
true being are manifested in it, yet the idea itself is all that 
is actual in the appearance or phenomena; the phenomenal 
world derives its whole existence from the ideal world which 
appears in it, and has being only so far as it has a conception 
or idea for its content. 

4. PosmvE Exposition of the Doctrine of Ideas. — 
L^jeas may be defined according to^he^ different sidgs of tl^ ir 
historical connection, as ^^^LJ:'^I^'^^" '" tbp, manifft ld. tli^^ 
universal in the particular^ the _Qne in the many, or the con- 
stant and abiding in the changing. Subjective ly thej are 
principles of knoisledge which ciannot be derived from expe- 
TTence, they are the intuitive ly' certain and innate regula tors 
of c^ognition. Objectively they are the immutable principles 
of"being and of the phenomenal world, incorporeal andsimple 
unities which have no relation to space, and which may be 
predicated of every thing whjch can in my. wa^' be posited as 
self-subsistent* The doctrine of ideas grew originallj' out 
of the desire to gain a definite conception of the inner essence 
of things, of what things are in themselves, to express by 
thought whatever of being is identical with thought, and to 
comprehend the real world as a harmoniously connected in- 
tellectual world. This desire for scientific knowledge Ans- 
totle cites expressly as the motive to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas. "CJato," he says (Metaph. XIII. 4), " cajm to 
the doctrine of ideas because he was convinced of the truth 
of the HeracTMc view"which regardedlEhe sensible world as a 
ceaseless flowing and changing. His conclusion from this 
was, that if there be a science of any thing there must be, 
besides the sensible, other substances whidi. Imve perma- 
xnence, for there can be no science of the fleeting." It is, 
therefore, the idea of science which demands the reality of 
ideas, a demand which cannot be met unless Ideas or con- 
ceptions are also the ground of all being. This is the case 
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with Plato. Afifinff ^inp ; to him there can be neither true 
knowledge nor tnie being without ideas ana c oncep tions 
_which have~ah~mdepen'HerirTeality. i 

Wh at now does PlktO megtfBj^ idea? From what has 
already been said it is clear that he me ans so mething mo re 
th an ideal con cept ions of the beautiful_^E«id_ the food. An 
idea is found, as the name itself (cISos) indicates, wherever 
a universal conception of a species or kind is found. Hence 
Plato speaks of the idea of a bed, table, strength, health, 
tone, color, ideas of simple relations and properties, ideas 
of mathematical figures, and even ideas of not-being, and of 
that, which in its essence is merely a contradiction of the 
idea, baseness, and vice. In a wor d, we may put an idea 
wherever many things maj be characterized by a cpmmon 
name (Rep. X. 596) : or as Aristotle expresses it (Met. XII. 
3), P1<\t^ poflit^ **" ^df** ^'^^ ^^fr;i' <*^^^ of being. In this 
sense Plato expresses himself in the beginning of the Parme- 
nides. Parmenides asks the young Socrates what he calls 
ideas. Socrates answers by naming uncohditionall}' the moral 
ideas, the ideas of the true, the beautiful, the good, and then 
ajfter a little dela}' he mentions some phj^sical ones, as the 
ideas of man, of fire, of water ; he will not allow ideas to be 
predicated of that which is only a fonnless mass, or which 
is a part of something else, as hair, mud, and clay, but in 
this he is answered by Parmenides, that if he would be fully 
imbued with philosophy, he must not consider such things as 
these to be wholly despicable, but should look upon them 
as truly though remoteh' participating in the idea. Here at 
least the claim is asserted that no province of being is ex- 
cluded from the idea, that even that which appears most acci- 
dental and irrational is 3'et a part of rational knowledge, in 
fact that everj' thing existing may be conceived as rational. 

5. The relation of Ideas to the Phenomenal World. — 
Analogous to the diflerent definitions of idea are the differ- 
ent names which Plato gives to the sensible and phenomenal 
world. He calls it the man}', the divisible, the unbounded. 
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the undetermined and measureless, the becoming, the rela- 
tive, great and small, not-being. But in what relation these 
two worlds of sense and of ideas stand to each other is a 
question which Plato has answered neither full}* nor consist- 
ently with himself. If, as is most common, he characterizes 
the relation of things to conceptions as a participation, or 
calls things the copies and adumbrations, while ideas are the 
archet)'pes, these metaphorical definitions do not explain, but 
on the contrary merely hide the chief difficulties in the doc- 
trine of ideas. Thedifflcultj^ies m^ the contradic tion wh ich 
grows out of the* fSct that while Plata admita the reality of 
the befibming and. of th^ pravinee of the becomings he still 
affirms that idea3» which are substaneee ever at re»t4wd ever 
'the same, are the onl^' actualities. Now in this Plato is indeed 
formally consistent with himself, in that he characterizes the 
mat4nel of matter not as a positive substratum but as not- 
being, and guards himself with the express affirmation that he 
does not consider the sensuous as being, but only as some- 
thing similar to being. (Bep. X. 597.) The position laid 
down in the Parmenides is also consistent with this, that a 
perfect philosophy should took upon the idea as the cogniza- 
ble in the phenomenal world, and should follow it out in the 
smallest particulai*s until everj' part of being should be known 
and all dualism removed. In fine, Plato in many of hia f x- 
pveaaifins__seem8 la. regard the world of sensation onl^' as a 
subjective appearance^ as a product of subjective representa- 
tion, as the result of a .confused waj'.of rej^resenting ideas. 
In this sense phenomena are entirely dependent on ideas; 
they are nothing but the ideas themselves in the form of not- 
being ; the phenomenal world derives its whole existence from 
the ideal world which appears in it. But yet when Plato calls 
the sensuous a mingling of the same with the different or the 
not-being (T/m., p. 35), when he characterizes the ideas as 
vowels which run through every thing like a chain (Soph,, 
p. 253), when he himself conceives the possibility that matter 
might offer opposition to the foraiative energy of ideas {Tim,, 
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p. 56) , when he speaks of an eril soul of the world (de Leg. 
X. 896), and gives intimations of the presence in the world 
of a principle in nature hostile to God (Polif,^ p. 268), when 
he in the Phcedo treats of the relation between body and soul 
as one wholly discordant and malignant, — in all this there is 
evidence enough, even after allowing for the mjiihical form 
of the Timoeus^ and the rhetorical composition which prevails 
in the Phcedo ^ to substantiate the contradiction mentioned 
above. This is most clear in the Timceus, Pl^tg.in this 
dia logue makes the sensi ble world to be formed by a Creator 
who uses ideas as patterns, but "posits as a condition of the 
creative "aclivitj of this Demiurge gr Creator, a something 
whiCh^sBbuId be apt to receive and exhibit this ideal image.^ 
This something Plato compares to the matter which is fash- 
ioned by the artisan (whence the later name hyle) . He char- 
acterizes it as wholly undetermined and formless, but possese- 
ing in itself an aptitude for every variety of form, an invisible 
and shapeless thing, a something which it is difficult to char- 
acterize, and which Plato even does not seem inclined very 
closely to describe. In this the actualitj- of matter is denied ; 
even when Plato makes it equivalent to space it is only the 
^lace, the negative condition of the sensible; it possesses 
being only as it receives in itself the ideal form. Still matter 
remains the objective and phenomenal form of the idea : the 
visible world arises onl}* through the mingling of ideas with 
this substratum, and if matter be metaphysically expressed 
as " the different," then does it follow with logical necessity 
in a dialectical discussion that it is just as truly being as 
not-being. Plato does not conceal from himself this diffi- 
cult}', and therefore attempts to represent with comparisons 
and images this presupposition of a hyle which he finds it as 
impossible to do without as to express in an intelligible form. 
If he would do without it he must rise to the conception 
of an absolute creation, or consider matter as an ultimate 
emanation from the absolute spirit, or else explain it as 
appearance only. Thus the Platonic system is only a fruit- 
less struggle against dualism. 
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6. The idea op the Good and the Deity. — If the true 
is exhibited in general conceptions which are so related to 
each other that every higher conception embraces and com- 
bines under it several lower, so that any one starting from a 
single idea may eventually discover all {Meno,^ p. 81), then 
must the sum of ideas form a connected organism and succes- 
sion in which the lower appears as a stepping-stone and pre- 
supposition to a higher. This succession must end in an 
idea which needs no higher idea or presupposition to sustain 
it. This highest idea, the ultimate limit of all knowledge, 
and itself the independent ground of all other ideas, Plato 
calls the idea of the good, i.e., not of moral but of meta- 
physical good. {Rep, VII. 517.) 

What this good is in itself, Plato undertakes to show only 
in images. '* In the same manner as the sun," he says in 
the Republic (VI. 506), '' is the cause of sight, and the cause 
not merely that objects are visible but also that they grow 
and are produced, so the good is of such power and beaut}*, 
that it is not merel}' the cause of science to the soul, but is 
also the cause of being and reality to whatever is the object 
of science ; and as the sun is not itself sight or the object of 
sight but presides over both, so the good is not science and 
truth but is superior to both, they being not the good itself 
but of a goodly nature." The idea of the good excludes all 
presupiK)sition, in so far as the good has unconditioned worth 
and lends value to ever}' thing else. It is the ultimate ground 
at the same time of knowing and of being, of the pereeiver 
and the perceived, of the subjective and the objective, of the 
ideal and the real, though itself exalted above such a distinc- 
tion. {Rep. VI. 508-517.) Plato, however, did not attempt 
a derivation of the remaining ideas from the idea of the good ; 
his couree here is wholly an empirical one ; a certain class of 
objects are taken, and having been referred to their common 
essence, this latter is given out as their idea. He treated 
individual conceptions so independently, and made each one 
so complete in itself, that it is impossible to find a pro^x^r 
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division or establish an immanent continuation of one into 
anotlier. 

It is difficult to say precisely what relation, in the Platonic 
view, this idea of the good, and the idesA world in general, 
bore to the Deity. On the whole it seems clear that Plato 
regarded the two as identical, but whether he conceived this 
highest cause to be a personal being or not is a question 
which hardly admits of a definite answer. The logical result 
of his system would exclude the personality of God. If only 
the universal (the idea) truly exists, then must the only abso- 
lute idea, the Deity, be oul}^ the absolute universal ; but that 
Plato was himself conscious of this logical conclusion we can 
hardly affirm, any more than we can say on the other hand 
that he was clearly a theist. For though in numberless 
mythical or popular statements he speaks of God and the 
gods, this only indicates that he is speaking in the language 
of the popular religion, and when he speaks in an accurate 
philosophical sense, he only makes the relation of the per- 
sonal deity with the idea a very uncertain one. Most prob- 
able, therefore, is it that this whole question concerning the 
personality of God was not yet definitely before him, that he 
took up this idea and defended it in the interests of morality 
against the anthropomorphism of the mythic poets, and that he 
sought to establish it by arguments drawn from the evidences 
of design in nature, and the universal prevalence of a belief 
in a God, while as a philosopher he made no use of it. 

V. The Platonic Physics. 1. Nature. — The connec- 
tion between the Physics and the Dialectic of Plato lies prin- 
cipall}' in two points, — the conception of becoming, which 
forms the chief chai-aeteristic of nature, and that of real 
being, which, when apprehended as the good, is the basis of 
every teleological explanation of nature. Since nature be- 
longs to the province of irrational sensation it cannot claim 
the same accui'ac}' of treatment as is exhibited in dialectic. 
Plato therefore applied himself with much less zest to physi- 
cal investigations than to those of an ethical or dialectical 
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character, and indeed only attended to them in his later years. 
Only in one dialogue, the Timoeus^ do we find an}' extended 
evolntion of physical doctrines, and even here Plato seems 
to have gone to his work with much less than his wonted in- 
dependence, this dialogue being more strongly tinctured with 
P}i;hagoreanism than an}- other of his writings. The diffi- 
culty of the Tim(Bus is increased b}- its m^ihical form, by 
which the old commentators themselves were puzzled. If 
we take the first impression that it gives us, it appears to 
posit as prior to the creation of the world, a Creator (or 
Demiurgus) as moving and reflecting principle, with on the 
one side the ideal world existing immovable as the eternal 
archetype, and on the other side, a chaotic, formless, irregu- 
lar, fluctuating mass, which holds in itself tlie germ of the 
material worid, but has no determined character nor sub- 
stance. From these two elements the Creator now constructs 
the world-soul, i.e., the invisible dynamical principle (which 
is, however, conceived as extended in space) of the order 
and movement of the world. The Demiui'gus spreads out this 
world-soul like a vast net or frame throughout the entire 
space which the world when created is to occupy, dividing 
this space thus into two spheres, viz., the region of the fixed 
stars and the planetary heavens, and sub-dividing the second 
into seven smaller circles corresponding to the orbits of the 
seven planets. The material world, which has become actual 
through the arrangement of the chaotic mass into the four 
elements, is built into this frame, and the process thus begun 
is completed in its internal structure by the formation of the 
organic world. 

It is difficult to separate the m3ihical and the philosophical 
elements in this cosmogony of the Timoeus^ especially difficult 
to determine how far that which is historical in this construc- 
tion, the succession of creative acts in time, belongs to the 
mere form. The significance of the world-soul is clearer. 
In the Platonic system the soul is, in general, a mean be-_ 
tween the ideas and corporeal existence, the medium "Hifbugh 
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^hic hmatte r is formed,^ individualized, animated, and gov - 
er ^^ed : or . m a word, is raised from disorderly multiplicity 
tQ orgame'uiiTty' and mainta med in this condit fon. In a sim- 
ilarwa)', Willi JPluLU, llllliiber is a mean between the idea and 
phenomena, in so far as through it the totality of material 
being is brought into the definite quantitative relations of 
multitude, magnitude, figure, parts, ix)8ition, distance, etc., 
— in a woi'd, articulated arithmeticall}' and geometrically, in- 
stead of existing as a limitless and undifierentiated mass. 
In tlie world-soul both these functions are united. It is the 
universal medium between ideas and phenomena, the great 
world-schema which on a grand scale forms and articulates 
matter, the mighty world-force by which matter (e,g.^ the 
heavenly bodies) is kept within this order, moved (revolved) , 
and, through this ordered movement raised to a real copy of 
the idea. The Platonic view of nature, in opposition to the 
mechanical explanations of the earlier philosophers, is ^ntii^ely 
teleological, and based u^xju the conception of the good. 
Plato conceives the world as the image of the good, as the 
work of divine munificence. Constructed by its Demiurgus 
in accordance with the eternal idea it is perfect, the ever- 
abiding, never-changing image of the good, vitalized and 
rationalized through the indwelling soul, — infinitel}' beau- 
tiful, nay divine. As it is the image of the perfect it is 
therefoi*e only one, corresix>nding to the idea of the single 
all-embracing substance, for an infinite number of worlds is 
not to be conceived as actual. For the same reason the 
world is spherical, after the most i>erfect and uniform struc- 
tiu'e, which embraces in itself all other forms ; its movement 
is in a ckcle, because this, by retuniing into itself, is most 
like the movement of reason. The particular points of the 
Timceus^ the derivation of the four elements, the sepaiation 
of the seven planets according to the musical scale, the opin- 
ion that the stai's were immortal and heavenly substances, 
the affirmation that the eailli holds an abiding position in the 
middle of the world, a view which subsequently became elab- 
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orated to the Ptolemaic system, the reference of all material 
figures to elementary geometrical forms, the division of inani- 
mate nature, according to the four elements, into beings of 
fire and light (gods and demons), and of earth, water, and 
air, the discussions respecting organic nature, and especiall}^ 
respecting the construction of the human body — all these we 
need here onl}- mention. Their philosophical worth consists 
not so much in their material content, — for they rather serve 
to show the entire worthlessness of the natural science of 
that age, — as in their fundamental idea, that the world 
should be conceived as the image and the work of reason, 
as an organism of order, harmony, and beaut}% as the good 
actualizing itself. 

2. The Soul. — The doctrine of the soul, considering it 
simply as the basis of moral action, and leaving out of view 
all questions of concrete ethics, is the completion, the cope- 
stone of the Platonic physics. The individual soul possesses 
the same nature and character as the world-soul. It is essen- 
tial to the [)erfection of the world that it should contain a 
plurality of souls, tlirough which the principle of rationality 
and vitality may be particularized in a plenitude of indi- 
viduals. Xh«- ^^"^ iff I P JtQfi lf indestructible^ and^Jti^Lvirtue 
oCJts rationj^lifai js of a divine n ature ; it is foimed for the 
knowledge of the di\ine and eternal, for a pure and blessed 
life in the contemplation of the ideal world. But no less 
essential to it is its connection with a material, perishable 
body. A race of perishable beings must, for the sake of 
com])leteness in the genera of things, be represented inTHe 
lyjiyfilge^; ^ucT this is accomplished by mdmcliiaTsonls tliroiigTl — - 
their residence in the body. The sou l, wh ilelt is" united to 
the body, participates in its movements and changes ; it is, 
thus* in tliis respect, relgited^to the perishable, and subject 
to the changing conditions of sensuous life, to the influence 
Qf sensuous Impressions and impulses. It can not, "Therefore, 
retain its pure divinity; It RinT^s from ^he lu>i>-vpn|y tn tip 
eartliiyi from the Godlike to the perishable. In the indi- 
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vidual soul is exhibited the conflict between the higher prin- 
ciple and the lower ; intellect yields to the power of sense ; 
the latent dualism between idea and reality, which in the 
universe taken as a whole is reduced to unity, finds here, in 
the soul, its complete actuality. Thoug h on the one hand 
the souls rules and restrains .the bodXj.itnarQn^tlie "oth^r 
hand just as truiy.swaied byjtlifi. bodiU-JtHiund dowU-bjlitlP* 
the lower sensuous life, to fprgetfulness of itaaiobler Jiri^n, 
and to the finitude of ^rception^aaiLyulUioiU This interac- 
tloii iff's'ourand bo ^y ^'a mpHjft^^Hjlirniiprh an inferior, sensu- 
ous fa culty of th e soul ; lieiu^Pkta di§tnigiirsire§TTrtlr(F'SDul 
two constituent the divine and the perishable, iheialiunal 
and the irrational, between which is placed, as a mediating 
link, courage (Ovfjm) , which, though nobler than sensuous im- 
pulse, yet, since it is exhibited by children and even by brutes, 
and often allows itself to be carried away blindly without 
reflection, belongs to man's sensuous nature, and must not be 
confounded with reason. Thus, according to the Platonic 
doctrine, the soul, during its connection with the body, is in 
a condition totally inadequate to its nature. Potentially it Is 
divine, in possession of true knowledge, self-subsistent, ft^e, 
— actucdly it is precisely the reverse, weak, sensuous, subject 
to the influence of its physical nature, entangled in evil and 
sin bj' all the disquietudes, impulses, passions, and conflicts 
which originate in the predominance of the sensuous principle, 
in the necessity of physical self-preservation, and in the strug- 
gle for possession and enjo3Tnent. A dim consciousness of its 
l oftier ori gin, a longing for its home, tKe icleal world, doesln- 
deed remain with it, and manifest itself as love of knowledge, 
enthusiasm for the l>eautiful {Eros) , and in the endeavor of 
the spirit to l^ecome master of the body. But this veiy long- 
i ng shows th atthe.tni^ ^'frj^^ the soul cannot be this present 
QgRSypus existence^ but must lie in a future to be realized 
only aft;er its separation ixom the body. The soul which, has 
abandoned itself to sen sualitxJa -condemned to enter into 
ftf]]fr hfirlifia Aj*^ even into lower forms of existejiee^from 
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which it is released only when in the caaxua of iom^JLJu^s 
TCtnmed to its original purity. The pure .fiDuL-schicb has 
Endured uusoiled the test of association with the corporeal, 
world returns at death immediately to its state of blessed 
rest ; then, afler a brief period of enjojTnent, it resumes once 
more its life in the body. Plato's accounts of these future 
states of the soul do not always accord one with another; 
the statements of the Phcedrus and Fhcedo^ of the Republic 
and Timceus^ differ in many respects. Plato is, however, 
like the Pjiihagoreans, really in earnest in the matter. It is 
really his opinion that the progress of the world, the his- 
tory of the universe, has for its cK)ntent just this perpetual 
transition of souls from the higher to the lower, from the 
divine to the human world. The soul is of too noble a 
nature to merely begin with this life and then vanish ;' it is 
divine and eternal. It is not, however, pure being, like the 
idea ; it has in itself something of " the other " ; it is at once 
spiritual and unspiritual, free and not free. These two con- 
tradictor}' elements are manifested in that change from the 
superior to the inferior state under the form of a succession 
in time. The soul exhibits the enigma of an equal inclina- 
tion towaixl the ideal and the sensuous ; and this enigma is 
solved, according to Plato, by just this doctrine of the con- 
stitution and destiny of the soul itself. All this appears to 
be very different from Socrates. The Socratic postulate that 
man ought not to act from sensuous impulses, but intelli- 
gently, seems to be transformed into a speculative philoso- 
pheme which endeavors to explain how the sensuous and 
rational are united in man. But it is just this fact, that the 
whole of Plato's pliilosophy is concentrated upon this point. 
I.e., upon the ethical nature and character of the soul, which 
proves hum to be a true disciple of the master who had 
aroused in him this lofty idea of the exaltation of spirit over 
sense. 

VI. The Platonic Ethics. — The main problem of Plato's 
ethics (which is nothing but the practical application of his 
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theory of ideas) , as with the ethics of the other Socraties, is 
to define t he h ighe st gooc^i the end which .aU.jQlitioa^aUfl 
action posit as their goal. From the definition of the aummum 
bonum is deduced the theorj' of virtue, which in turn is the 
basis of the doctrine of the state, i.e., of the objective real- 
ization of the good in human society. 

(1) The Highest Good. What this supreme aim must be 
is at once evident from the general character of the Platonic 
system. Not life amid the nonentities, mortality, and vicis- 
situdes of sensuous existence, but exaltation ta ^^^ ^^^fAu tQ 
the only tnie beings is both in itself and for man that which 
is absolutely* good. The souFs problem and vocation is to 
flee from the internal and external evils of sense^ Jo purtfy 
and free itself firom the influerices of the body, and to strive 
to become pure, upright, and thus godlike {Thecetetus ; 
Thcedo). ITie waj^^to attaia this is 1q. withdraw the mind 
from sensuous conceptions and desires, %nd direct it upon 
that cognition of the truth which reflection alone can gjve, — 
in a word, upon philosophy..^ Efoilosophy ig with Pato as 
with Socrates^ not something purely theoretical, but„ the 
return of the soul to its true naturcj a spiritual regeneration 
in^ which the soul regain^ its lo^t knowledg^e^ of tjie ideal 
world, and thus the consciousness of its own higher origin, 
of its original superiority to the sensuous world. In philoso- 
phy the mind purifies itself from all admixture of sense ; it 
comes to itself and re-obtains that freedom and rest of which 
its immersion in the material had deprived it. Such being 
Plato's conception of the highest good, it was natural that 
he should vehemently oppose the hedonism of the Sophistic- 
Cyrenaics. The Gorgias and PhUehua are especially de- 
voted to the refutation of their views. In these dialogues 

he endeavors to prove that p]f aflT?rft ^'g gnnnptliing inanhfltan. 

ti^ and indefinite, which can give to life neither order nor 
harmony; that it is tdtogether relative since it can readily 
be transformed into pain, and induces pain just in proportion 
to its own intensity ; and that it is a contradiction to place 
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jJn^nro^ wliinli in \fAa\f {a wnrt.hlpftfi^ fthnvP the pOWCr and 

virtue of the soul. Yet on the other hand, Plato no more in 
his practical than in his theoretical philosophy approved of 
the C^Tiic-Megaric abstraction which would recognize noth- 
ing positive except cognition, no concrete spiritual activit}', 
no special science or art, nor any refinement of life through 
pleasure. The concrete sciences and arts, and those kinds 
of pleasure which do not impair the harmony of the spiritual, 
t hose pure, pain less ^^assion less^innocent delights w hich spr ing 
l¥om the contfinplation of-aftiritunl .^nd natural beauty, have 
their proper ^pbera. as. w a U m {Mice p^^'lpfjopt^y, The £ood is 
not^ Hf<> of mpTft kpowlfidpjp. or ttipfp pleasure^ but the unity 
of the two ; yet it is a life in wUdiJkiuuKL&dgGLl^f ^dominates, 
since it is the element through which volition and action are 
reduced to rationality', order, and measure. A certain vaeil- 
lation in Plato's opinions in regard to the highest good must 
not, however, be overlooked. As sensuous existence is for 
him, at one time, a pure nonentity, the mere disturbance 
and distortion of ideal being, and at another a beautiibl 
copy of the ideal archetype ; so in the ethics we perceive 
sometimes a tendency towards a purely ascetic view of sense 
as the source of sin and evil (Phcedo), and at others, a more 
positive view (Symposium; PhUebtts) which considers a life 
without pleasure to be too abstract, monotonous, and spirit- 
less, and therefore permits the beauti^ to maintain a posi- 
tion coordinate with the good. 

2. Virtue. — In his theory of virtue, Plato is at first wholly 
Socratic. Hg holds fast to the opiniaaJiiaLiLi& JoiOffiledge 
{Protagoras)^ and therefore teachable {Meno) ; and as to 
its unity ^ though it follows from his later dialectical investi- 
gations that the one can be manifold, or the manifold one, 
and that, therefore, virtue must both be regarded as one, and 
also as many, he nevertheless emphasizes prominently the 
unity and connection of all virtues, and is fond of painting, 
especially in the introductorj^ dialogues, some single virtue 
as comprising in itself the sum of all the rest. Plato follows 
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for the most part the fourfold division of virtues, as popu- 
larl}"^ made ; and only in the Republic (IV. 441) does he 
attempt a scientific derivation of them, by referring to each 
of the three faculties of the soul its appropriate virtue. The 
virtue of the reason he calls prudence or ^a^^^ the direct- / 
ing or measuring virtue, since reason must govern the soul ; 
the virtue of the heart is valo r, the helpmeet of reason, or 
it is the heart imbued with true knowledge, which in the 
struggle against pleasure and pain, desire and fear, asserts 
itself to be the correct judge of that which ought or ought not 
to be feared ; the virtue of sensuous desire, whose fbhction is 
to restrain this within its proper limits, is temj ^eranc e ; and, 
lastly, that virtue to which belong the due regulation and 
mutual adjustment of the several powers of the soul, and 
which, therefore, constitutes the bond and the unity of the 
tlu*ee other virtues, is jugjui^. 

In this last conception, that of justice, all the elements of 
moral culture meet together and centre, exhibiting the moral 
life of the individual as a perfect whole, and then, by requir- 
ing an application of the same principle to communities, the 
moral consideration is advanced beyond the narrow circle of 
individual life. Thus is established the whole of the moral 
world — Justice " in great letters," the moral life in its com- 
plete totality, is the state. In this is first realized the de- 
mand for the complete harmony of the human life. In and 
through the state comes the complete elaboration of matter 
for the reason. 

3. The State. — Tl]t Pintiiniff n^ntr ii gyMirnUy rtgnH^i 
as an id e al or phiTnpr5tj^jy]]i^;h it jff j^v^^^^pqI^i^ t o re alize 
among men. This view of the case has even been ascribed to 
Plato, and it has been said that in his Republic he attempted 
to sketch only a fine ideal of a state constitution, while in 
the Laws he traced out a practicable philosophy of the state 
from the standpoint of the common consciousness. But in 
the first place, this was not Plato's own opinion. Although 
he acknowledges that the state he describes cannot be found 
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on earth, and is only a heavenly archet\T)e adapted merely 
to the instruction of the philosopher (IX. 592), still he de- 
mands that efforts should be made to realize it here, and he 
even attempts to show the conditions and means under which 
such a state could be made actual, by adapting its particular 
institutions to counteract the defects arising from the different 
characters and temperaments of men. A constitution, disso- 
ciated from the idea, could only appear untrue to a philoso- 
pher like Plato, who saw the actual and the true onlj^ in the 
idea; and the conmion view which supposes that he wrote 
his Republic in the full consciousness of its impracticabilit}', 
mistakes entirely the standpoint of the Platonic philosoph}-. 
Still farther the question whether such a state as the Platonic 
is attainable and the best, is in itself idle and irrelevant. 
The Platonic state is the Grecian idea of a state presented 
in the form of a narrative. But the idea, that which is 
rational in the world's history, — since it is absolutelj'^ actual, 
that in the existent which is essential and necessar}', — is no 
inane and impotent ideal. The truly ideal is not to be actual, 
but is actual, and the onlj' actual ; if an idea were too good 
for existence, or the empirical actuality too bad for it, then 
were this a fault of the ideal itself. Plato has not given him- 
self up merely to abstract theories ; the philosopher cannot 
transcend his age, but can only see and grasp it in its true 
significance. This Plato has done. His standpoint is his 
own age. He looks upon the political life of the Greeks as 
then existing, and it is this life, exalted to its idea, which 
forms the real content of the Platonic Republic. Plato has 
here represented Greek morality on its substantial side. If 
the Platonic Republic seems prominently an ideal which can 
never be realized this is owing much less to its ideality than 
to the defects of the political life of the ancients. The most 
prominent characteristic of the Hellenic conception of the 
state, before the Greeks began to fall into unbridled licen- 
tiousness, was the constraint thrown upon personal subjective 
freedom, in the sacrifice of eveiy individual interest to the 
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absolate sovereignty of the state. With Plato also, the state 
is all in all. His political institutions, so loudly ridiculed 
by the ancients, are onty the undeniable consequences follow- 
ing from the very idea of the Grecian state, which in distinc- 
tion from the modem state, allowed neither to the individual 
citizen nor to a corporation, any lawful sphere of action inde- 
pendent of itself. It did not recognize the principle of sub- 
jective freedom; and it is just this non-recognition of the 
subject, which Plato, in opposition to the ruinous tendencies 
of his age, made the fundamental principle of his state. 

The grand feature of the Platonic state is, as has been said J 
the sacrifice of the individual to the universal state, the re-I 
duction of moral to political virtue. Plato desires that social^ 
ethics shall become universal and attain a firmly established 
existence ; sense must everywhere be restrained and subor- 
dinated to intelligence. But if this is to be accomplished, 
a universal, i.e., a political, authorit y must undertake the 
education of all m virtue, and the preservfltion ^^ good 
morals^ and all in dividual sel f-will and selfish ness must be 
subordinated to the common will and the commoa-good. The 
sensuous principle in man is so mighty that it can be ren- 
dered powerless only by the superior strength of social insti- 
tutions, through the suppression of all selfish activity for 
private ends, and the merging of the individual in the uni- 
versal. Only in this way is virtue, and thus true blessedness 
possible. Virtue must be realized first in the state and then 
in the individual citizen. Hence the severity and rigor of 
the Platonic theory of the state. In a perfect state all things, 
joy and sorrow, and even eyes, ears, and hands, must be 
common to all, so that the social life would be as it were the 
life of one man. This perfect universality and unity, can 
only be actualized when every thing individual and particular 
falls away. Private property and domestic life (in place of 
which comes a community of goods and of wives), education 
and instruction, the choice of rank and profession, the arts 
and sciences, all these must be s ubjected and placed under 
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th e exclusive and absolnte g ^p^^l nf f[|fi^fAfA. The indi- 
ridual may lay claim only to that happiness which belongs 
to him as a constituent element of the state. From this point 
Plato goes down into the minutest particulars, and gives the 
closest directions respecting g}Tnnasties and music, which 
form the two means of culture of the higher ranks ; respect- 
hig the study of mathematics, and philosoph}', the choice of 
stringed instruments, and the proper measure of verse ; re- 
specting bodily exercise and the service of women in war ; 
respecting marriage settlements, and the age at which any 
one should study dialectic, marry, and beget children. The 
st ate with him ^s only a grrftat educatio nal establishment, a 
famil}' in the mass. — L}Tic poetry he would allow only under 
the inspection of competent judges. Epic and dramatic poe- 
try, even Homer and Hesiod, should be banished from the 
state, since they rouse and lead astray the passions, and give 
unworth}' representations of the gods. Exhibitions of physi- 
cal degeneracy or weakness should not be tolerated in the 
Platonic state ; deformed and sickly infants should be aban- 
doned, and food and aUention should be denied to the sick. 
— In all this we find the chief antithesis of the ancient to the 
modern state. Plato did not recognize the will and choice 
of the individual, and yet the individual has a right to demand 
this. The problem of the modern state haa been to unite 
these two sides, to bring the .universal i^nd And the particular 
aims of the individual into harmaay^ to seconcilc the highest 
possible freedom of the f^nff^'^^*i° irtHiyiHimi jg^]]^ with the 
highest possible supremacy of the state.. 

The political institutions of the Platonic state are decidedly 
aristocratic. Grown up in opposition to the extravagances 
of the Athenian democracy, Plato prefers an absolute mon- 
archy to eyerj' other constitution, though this should have as 
its absolute ruler onl}' the perfect philosopher. It is a well- 
icnown expression of his, that the state can onlj^ attain its 
end when philosophers become its rulers, or when its present 
rulers have prosecuted their studies so far and so accurately, 
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that they can unite philosophy with a superintendence of 
public affairs (V. 473). His reason for claiming that the 
sovereign power should be vested onlj' in one, is the fact that 
very few are endowed with political wisdom. This ideal of 
an absolute ruler who should be able to govern the state per- 
fectly-, Plato abandons in the Laws^ in which work he shows 
his preference for a mixed constitution, embracing both a 
monarchical and a democratic element. From the aristo- 
cratic tendency of the Platonic state, follows farther the 
sharp division of ranks, and the total exclusion of the third 
rank from a proper political life. Ij^efthty Plato makes but 
two cla sses in his state, the subjects and the sovereign, an- 
alagj^us to liis twofoWpsycholo^ltrfnl ^vision of sensible and 
intellectual, mortat and immortal ; but as. in pfi^cholog}' he 
ba f^ igt r^ ^nced a middle term, spirit, to stand be twee n his 
two di\4sions there* soTnTEe^ slafiTTTe ^t)rTngs in the military 
class between the ruler and those intended to suppl}' the 
ph^'sical wants of the community. We have thus three 
ranks, that of the ruler, corresponding to the reason, that 
of the warrior, answering to the heart (courage), and that 
of the craftsman, which is made parallel to appetite or sen- 
suous desire. To these three ranks belong three separate 
functions : to the first, that of legislation and caring for the 
general good ; to the second, that of defending the common- 
wealth from attacks of external foes ; and to the third, the 
care of separate interests and wants, as agriculture, me- 
chanics, etc. From each of these three ranks and its funcr 
tions the state derives a peculiar virtue — ^^duw ftuin"'fhe 
ruler, V>^<^vA|y f-^nr. |j|p ^o..,n-/^^ aii(^ tempera nce from th e 
Q Caflsman, so far as he liv es in obedience tx) his rule rs. In 
the proper union or tliesethree virtues is found the justice of 
the state, a virtue which is thus the sum of all other virtues. 
Plato pays little attention to the lowest rank, that of the 
craftsman, who exists in the state only as means. He held 
that it was not necessary to give laws and care for the rights 
of this portion of the community. The separation between the 
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ruler and the warrior is not so broad. Plato suffers these two 
ranks to interpenetrate each other, and analogous to his origi- 
nal psychological division, as though the reason were but 
courage in its highest development, he makes the oldest and 
the best of the warriors rise to the dignity and power of 
rulers. The education of its warriors should therefore be a 
chief care of the state, in order that their spirit, though 
losing none of its peculiar energy, may yet be imbued with 
reason. The best endowed by nature and culture among the 
warriors, may be selected at the age of thirty, and put upon 
a course of careM training. When he has reached the age 
of fiflj' and looked upon the idea of the good, he may be 
bound to actualize this archetype in the state, provided 
alwaj'S that every one wait his turn, and spend his remain- 
ing time in philosophy. Only thus can the state be raised to 
the unconditioned rule of reason under the supremacy of the 
good. 

Vn. Retrospect. — With Plato Greek philosophy reached 
the highest pointy of its devcTo^iiiclit. The Platonic system 
is the first complete construction of the entire natural and 
spiritual universe in accordance with one single philosophical 
principle ; it is the type of all higher speculation, of all meta- 
physical as well as ethical idealism. Based upon the com- 
paratively simple foundation laid by Socrates philosophy 
here for the first time attained a complete realization ; here, 
with Plato, the spirit of philosophy elevated itself to that Aill 
self-consciousness, which with Socrates was only a dim, un- 
certain instinct. Plato's soaring genius was required to com- 
pletely realize that for which Socrates had prepared the way. 
But at the same time Plato placed philosophy in an idealistic 
opposition to the given actuality, which, springing more from 
his individual character and surroundings than from the na- 
ture of the Greek mind, needed to be supplemented by a 
realistic view of things. This was supplied by Aristotle. 
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SECTION XV- 

THE OLD ACADEMY. 

In the old Academy we find no spirit of invention, and 
with few exceptions, no movements of progress, but rather 
a gradual retrogression of the Platonic philosophizing. After 
the death of Plato, Speusippus, his nephew and disciple, 
taught in the Academy during eight 3^ears. He was suc- 
ceeded by Xenocrates, after whom came Polemo, Crates, and 
Crantor. It was a time in which schools for higher culture 
were established, and the older teacher yielded to his younger 
successor the post of instructiop. The general characteristics 
of the old Academy, so far as can be gathered from the scanty 
accounts concerning it, were great attention to learning, the 
prevalence of Pjiihagorean elements, especially the doctrine 
of number, and lastly, the reception of fantastic and demon- 
ological notions, among which the worship of the stars played 
a part. The prevalence of the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
ber in the later instructions of the Academy, gave to mathe- 
matical sciences, particularly arithmetic and astronomy, a 
high place, and at the same time assigned to the doctrine of 
ideas a much lower position than Plato had given it. Subse- 
quently, the attempt was made to get back to the unadul- 
terated doctrine of Plato. Crantor is said to be the first editor 
of the Platonic writings. 

As Plato was the only true Socratic, so was Aristotle the 
only genuine disciple of Plato, though often accused by his 
fellow-disciples of being unfaithful to his master's principles. 

We pass on at once to him, without stopping now to inquire 
into his relation to Plato, or the advance which he made be- 
yond his predecessor, since these points will come up before 
us in the exposition of the Aristotelian philosophy. (See 
Sect. XVI., m. 1.) 
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SECTION XVI. 

ARISTOTLE. 

I. Life and Writings of Aristotle. — Aristotle was bom 
885 B.C. at Stagira, a Greek colony in Thrace. His father, 
Nicomachus, was a physician, and the friend of AmjTitas, 
king of Macedonia. The former fact ma}' have had its influ- 
ence in determining the scientific tendencies of the son, and 
the latter may have procured his subsequent sununons to the 
Macedonian court. Aristotle at a very early age lost both 
his parents. In his seventeenth year he came to Plato at 
Athens, and continued with him twenty- years. On account 
of his indomitable zeal for studj', Plato named him " the 
Reader," and said, upon comparing him with Xenocrates, 
that the latter required the spur, the former the bit. Among 
the many charges made against his character, most prominent 
are those of jealousy and ingratitude towards his master, but 
most of the anecdotes in which these charges are embodied 
merit little credence. It is certain that Aristotle, after the 
death of Plato, stood in friendly relations with Xenocrates ; 
still, as a writer, he can hardly be absolved from a certain 
want of friendship and regard towards Plato and his philoso- 
ph}', though all this can be explained on psychological 
grounds. After Plato's death, Aristotle went witii Xenocrates 
to Hermias, t^Tant of Atarneus, whose sister P3'thia8 he mar- 
ried after Hermias had fallen a victim to Persian treachery. 
AAer the death of P^-thias he is said to have married his con- 
cubine, Herpyllis, who was the mother of his son Nicomachus. 
In the year 343 he was called by Philip of Macedon, to take 
the charge of the education of his son Alexander, then 
thirteen years old. Both father and son honored him 
highly, and the latter, with royal munificence, subsequently 
supported him in his studies. When Alexander went to 
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Persia, Aristotle betook himself to Athens, and taught in tlic 
Lyceum, the only gymnasium then vacant, since Xenocrates 
had possession of the Academy, and the CjTiics of the C}tio- 
sarges. From the shady walks (ircpiTrarot) of the Lyceum, in 
which Aristotle was accustomed to walk and expound his 
philosophy, his school received the name of the Peripatetic. 
Aristotle is said to have spent his mornings with his more . 
mature disciples, exercising them in the profoundest questions 
\v of philosoph}^ while his evenings were occupied with a greater 
I number of pupils in more general and preparatory instrue- 

V tion. The former investigations were called a cro amatic, the ^ 

latter exoteric . He abode at Athens, and taught thirteen 
years, and then, after the death of Alexander, whose dis- 
pleasure he had incurred, he is said to have been accused by 
the Athenians of impiety towards the gods, and to have fled 
to Chalcis, in order to escape a fate similar to that of Socrates. 
He died in the yeai- 322 at Chalcis, in Euboea. 

Aristotle left a vast number of writings, of which the 
smaller (perhaps a sixth) , but unquestionably the more im- 
portant portion have come down to us, though in a form 
which admits of many doubts and objections. The stor}^ of 
Strabo about the fate of the Aristotelian writings, and the 
injmy which they suffered in a cellar at Scepsis in Troas is 
confessedly a fable, or at least limited to the original manu- 
scripts ; but the fragmentary and descriptive form of many 
among them, and especially of the most important (e.gr., the 
Metaphysic) , the fact that scattered portions of one and the 
same work (e.gr., the Ethics) are repeatedly found in different 
treatises, the irregularities and striking contradictions in one 
and the same treatise, the disagreement found in other par- 
ticulars among different works, and the distinction made by 
Aristotle himself between acroamatic and exoterical writings, 
all this gives reason to believe that we have, for the most 
part, before us only his oral lectures written down, and sub- 
Boquently edited by his scholars. 
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II. General Character and Division of the Aristote- 
lian Philosophy. — With Plato, philosoph}' had been na- 
tional in both its form and content,, but with Aristotle it loses 
its Hellenic peculiarity, and becomes universal in scope and 
meaning ; the Platonic dialogue changes into barren prose ; a 
rigid, technical language takes the place of the m^-thical and 
poetical dress ; the thinking which had been with Plato intui- 
tive, is with Aristotle discursive ; the immediate intuition of 
reason in the former, becomes reflection and conception in the 
latter. Turning away from the Platonic u nit,}- of all being s 
Aristotle prefers to jiirecthis. attention to the iiuuulkddzi£a8_of 
the phenomenal ; he seeks the idea only in its _con crete ac - 
tualization^ and consequently' grasps tlie particular far more 
l^rominently in its peculiar determinateness and reciprocal 
differences, than in its connection with the idea. He em- 
braces with equal interest the facts given in nature, in his- 
tory, and in the inner life of man. But he ever tends toward 
the individual, he must ever have a fact given in order to 
develop his thought upon it ; it is alwa^'s the empiriQalj the 
actual, which solicits and guides his speculation ; his whole 
philosophy is a description of the facts given, and only merits 
the name of a x^hilosoph^' because it comprehends the empiri- 
cal in its totality and synthesis, because it has carried out its 
induction to the farthest extent. Onl}' because he is the ab- 
solute empiricist ma}' Aristotle be called the truest philosopher. 

This character of the Aristotelian philosophy explains at 
the outset its enc^'clopedic tendency, inasmuch as every 
thing given in experience is equally worthy of regard and inves- 
tigation. Aristotle is thus the founder of many departments 
of science unknown bcfbre him ; he is not only the father of 
logic, but also of natural histor}^, empirical psychology, and 
the science of rights. 

This devotion of Aristotle to the given facts will also ex- 
plain his predominant inclination towards physics, for nature 
is the most immediate and actual. Connected also with this 
is the fact that Aristotle is the first among philosophers who 
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gave to history and its tendencies an accurate attention. / 
Tiie first book of the Metaphysic is also the first attempt at 
a history of philosophy, as his Politics is the first critical 
account of the different historical states and constitutions. 
In both these cases he brings out his own theory- onl}' as a 
deduction from historical data^ basing it in the former case 
upon the works of his predecessors, and in the latter case I 
upon the constitutions which lie before him. 

It is clear that according to this, the method of Aristotle 
must be a different one from that of Plato. Instead of pro- 
ceeding like the latter, synthetically and dialecticall}', he 
pursues for the most part an analytic and regressive course, 
that is, going backward from the concrete to its ultimate 
ground and determination. While Plato would take his 
standpoint in the idea, in_prder to explain from this position 
and set in a clearer light that which is given and empirical, 
Aristotle on the other hand, starts with that which is given, 
irrbrder~'fo fiiid and exhibit the idea in it. His method is, 
hence^ induction ; that is, the derivation of certain principles 
and maxims from a sum of given facts and phenomena ; his 
mode of procedure is, usually, argument, an impartial bal- 
ancing of facts, phenomena, circumstances and possibilities. 
He appears to be for the most part only a thoughtful ob- 
server. Renouncing all claim to universality and necessity 
in his results, he is content to have brought out that which 
has an approximate truth, and the highest degree of proba- 
bility. He often aflteis that science does not simply relate 
to the changeless and necessary, but also to that which ordi- 
haril}' takes place, that being alone excluded from its prov- 
ince, which is strictl}^ accidental. Philosophy, consequently, 
has with him the character and worth of a computation of 
probabilities, and his mode of exposition assumes not unfre- 
quently the form of a hesitating deliberation. Hence there 
is in him no trace of the Platonic ideals ; hence, also, his re- 
pugnance to a glowing and poetic style in philosophy, a 
repugnance which, while it induces in him a fixed, philo* 
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sophical terminology, also frequently leads him to mistake 
and misrepresent the opinions of his predecessors. Hence, 
also, in whatever he treated, his thorough adherence to the 
actual facts. 

Connected, in fine, with the empirical character of the 
Aristotelian philosophizing, is the iVagmentary form of his 
writings, and their want of a systematic division and arrange- 
ment. Proceeding always from particular to particular, he 
considers ever}' province of the actual by itself, and makes it 
the subject of a separate treatise ; but he, for the most part, 
fails to indicate the lines by which the different parts ure 
united and comprehended in a systematic whole. Thus he 
founded a number of co-ordinate sciences, each one of which 
has an independent basis, but he fails to give us the highest 
science which embraces them all. It is sometimes affirmed 
that all his writings follow the idea of a whole ; but in their 
procedure there is such a want of all s^^stematic connection, 
and ever}' one of his writings is a monograph so thoroughly 
independent and complete in itself, that we are sometimes 
puzzled to know what Aristotle himself received as a part of 
philosoph}', and what he excluded. We are never furnished 
with an independent scheme or outline, we rarel}' find definite 
results or summary explanations. Even the different divisions 
of philosophy which he gives, vary essentially from one 
another. At one time he divides science into theoretical and 
practical, at another, he adds to these two a poetical creative 
science, while still again he speaks of the three parts of sci- 
ence, ethics, physics, and logic. At one time he divides the- 
oretical philosophy into logic and physics, and at anotlier into 
theolog}', mathematics, and physics. But no one of these 
divisions has he expressly given as the basis on which to 
represent his system ; he .himself places no value upon this 
method of division, and, indeed, openly declares himself op- 
posed to it. It is, therefore, onlj' for the sake of uniformity 
that we can give the preference here to the threefold division 
of philosophy as already adopted by Plato. 
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in. Logic AND Metaphtsic. 1. Nature and Relation 
OF THE Two. — The word metaphysic was first employed by 
the Aristotelian commentators. Plato had used the term 
dialectic, and Aristotle had characterized the same thing as 
*' first philosophy," while he calls physics the "second phi- 
losophy." The relation of this first philosophy to the other 
sciences Aristotle determines in the following way. Ever}' 
RpiftnQfi, hfi Rft yfiT Tn"st have for investigatioo. a determined 
p]:0idnce and particular form of. being, but no ne of these sci- 
ftnceajreafihea the* conrpptinn of hping .itself. Heuce .there Js 
needed a adfince.^riiichjahalL investigate that which the other 
sciences take up hypothetically^ or through experience. This 
is done by the " first p hJl ^^^P^iV " which has to do with being 
as such, while the other sciences relate only to determined and 
concrete being. The metaphysic, which is this science of 
being and its primitive grounds, is the first philosoph}', since 
it is presupposed by ever}' other discipline. Thus, saj's Aris- 
totle, if there were onl}' a phjsical substance, then would 
physics be the first and the only philosoph}', but if there be 

qflj^fn||^ftf|>rial on^ ||ntTir>v^o/1^cQ^r.o j^rTiioh jg thC gTOUOd Of 

all beingj then must there also be an antecedent, and because 
it is antecedent, a univei'sal philosophy. The first ground of 
all _being is_CUjd, whence Aristotle occasionally gives to the 
first philosophy the name of theolc^'. 

It is difldcult to determine the relation between this " first 
philosophy " as the science of the ultimate ground of things, 
and that science which is ordinarily termed the logic of Aris- 
totle, and which is exhibited in the writings bearing the name 
of the Organon. Aristotle himself has not accurately exam- 
ined the relations of these two sciences, the reason for which 
is doubtless to be found in the incomplete form of the Meta- 
physic, But since he has embraced them both under the same 
name of logic; since the investigation of the essence of 
things (VII. 17), and the doctrine of ideas (XIII. 5), are 
expressly called logical ; since he repeatedly attempts in the 
Metaphysic (Book IV.), to establish the logical principle of 
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\ contradiction as an absolute premipposition for )Eill thinking 
and speaking and philosophizing, and employs the method of 
argoment belonging to that science which has to do with the 
essence of things (III. 2, IV. 3) ; and since, in fine, the cat- 
egories to which he had already devoted a separate book in 
the Organon are also discussed again in the Metaphysic (Book 
v.), it follows that Jhis much at least may be affirmed with 
certaintj', that he would not absolutely separate the investiga- 
^(L ^^^^^ o^ t^® jt^ononjfrom those of the Metaphysic^ and that 
he wo uld ncjr^iprove the ordinary division of^ formal logic 
and metaphysic, although he has omitted to show their inner 
connection. 

2. Logic. — The great problem both of the logical faculty 
and also of logic both as science and art, is to form and judge 
of sjilogisms, and through syllogisms to be able to establish 
a proof. Syll(^8ms, however, arise from propositions, and 
propositions from conceptions. From this point of view, 
which arises from the very nature of the case, Aristotle has 
in the different books of the Organon discussed the details of 
his theory of l(^c and dialectic. The first treatise in the 
Organon is that containing the categories^ a work which treats 
of the universal determinations of being, and is the firat at- 
tempt at an ontology. Of these categories Aristotle enumer- 
ates ten ; suJistance, magnitude, gual jty , relation, the^wh^re, 
t he when, position, possession, aetion, and passion. The 
second treatise {De Interpretaiione) investigates speech as the 
expression of thought, and discusses the doctrine of the 
parts of speech, propositions and judgments. The third con- 
sists of the " Analytics^** which show how conclusions may be 
referred back to their principles and arranged in accordance 
with their premises. The first Analytic contains in two books 
the general theory of the syllogism. Syllogisms are accord- 
ing to their content and aim either agodjctic, which possess a 
certain and incontrovertible truth, or dialectic, which are 
directed toward that which may be disputed and is probable, 
or, finall}', sophistic, which lead deceptively to incorrect con- 
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closions. The doctrine of apodictic syllogisms and thus of 
proofs is given in the two books of the second Analytic^ that 
of dialectic is flirnished in the eight books of the Topic^ and 
that of sophistic in the treatise concerning " Sophistical 
Proofs." 

A detailed statement of the Aristotelian Ic^c would be 
familiar to every one, since the formal representations of this 
science ordinarily given, employ for the most part only the 
material fbmished by Aristotle. Kant has remarked, that 
since the time of the Grecian sage, logic has made neither 
progress nor retrogression. Only in two points has the for- 
mal logic of our time advanced be3'ond that of Aristotle; 
first, in adding to the categorical syllogism, which was the 
only one Aristotle had in. mind, the hypothetical and disjunc- 
tive, and second, in adding the fourth to the first three figures 
of the syllogism. But the incompleteness of the Aristotelian 
logic, which might be pardoned in the foundation of the 
science, still remains, and its thoroughly empirical method 
not only still continues, but has even been exalted to a prin- 
ciple by means of the un- Aristotelian antithesis between the 
form of a thought and its content. Aristotle, in realit}^ only 
attempted to collect the logical facts in reference to the for- 
mation of propositions, and the method of syllc^sms ; he has 
given in his logic only the natural history of finite thinking. 
However highly we ma}' rate the correctness of his abstrac- 
tion, and the clearness with which he brings into conscious- 
ness the logical operation of the understanding, we must 
make equally conspicuous with this the want of all scientific 
derivation and foundation. The ten categories which he, as 
already remarked, has discussed in a separate treatise, he 
simply mentions, without fUmishing an}' ground or principle 
for this enumeration ; that there are this number of categories 
is only a matter of fact to him, and he even cites them differ- 
ently in different writings. In the same way also he takes 
up the figures of the syllogism empirically; he considers 
them only as forms and relations of formal thought, and 
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remains thus within the province of the logic of the under- 
standing, although he declares the syllogism to be the only 
form of science. Neither in his Metaphysic nor in his Physics 
does he apply the rules of formal inference which he develops 
in the Organon^ clearly proving that he has nowhere in his 
system properl}' elaborated either his categories or his analytic ; 
his logical investigations do not influence generallj- the de- 
velopment of his philosophical thought, but have for the most 
part only the value of a preliminar}- investigation of language. 
* 3. Metaphysic. — Among all the Aristotelian writings, the 
Metaphysic is least entitled to be called a connected whole ; 
it is only a collection of sketches, which, though they follow 
a cei-tain fundamental idea, utterly lack inner mediation and 
perfect development. We ma}* distinguish in it seven distinct 
groups. (1) Criticism of the previous philosophic sj'stems 
from the standpoint of the four Aristotelian principles. Book 
I. (2) Exposition of the apories or philosophical prelimi- 
nary questions. III. (3) The principle of contradiction, IV. 
(4) Definitions, V. (5) Examination of the conception of 
essence {ova-Co) and intelligible being (the rC ^v ctvcu) or the 
conception of matter (vXtj) , form (cISos), and that which arises 
from the connection of these two {(tvvoXov) , VII., VIII. (6) 
Potentiality and actualit}', IX. (7) The Divine Spirit moving 
all, but itself unmoved, XII. (8) To these we may add the 
polemic against the Platonic docti'ine of ideas and numbers, 
which runs through the whole Metaphysic, but is especially 
carried out in Books XITI. and XIV. 

(1) The Aristotelian Criticism of the Platonic Doctrine of 
Ideas. — In Aristotle's antagonism to the Platonic doctrine 
of ideas, we must seek for the specific difference between the 
two systems, a difference which Aristotle avails himself of 
every opportunit}' (especially Metaph. I. and XIII.) to ex- 
press. Plato had beheld all actuality in the idea, but the 
idea was to him a rigid truth, which had not yet become in- 
terwoven with the life and the movement of existence. Such 
a view, however, had this diflficulty ; the idea, however little 
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Plato would have it so, found standing over against it in 
independent being the phenomenal world, while it fhrnished 
no principle on which the being of the phenomenal world 
could be affirmed. This Aristotle recognizes, and charges 
upon Plato, that his ideas were only ''immortalized things 
of sense," from which the being and becoming of the sensible 
could not be explained. In order to avoid this consequence, 
he himself makes out an original reference of mind to phe- 
nomena, affirming that the relation of the two is that of the 
actual to the possible, or that of form to matter, and consid- 
ering also mind as the absolute actuality of matter, and 
matter, as the potentially mind. His argument against the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas, Aristotle makes out in the follow- 
ing way : — 

Passing by the fact that P]flf^ farnishftd no flfltisfftntnry 
piH^f ff^f thft nl^Pfitiyp and indfipfindent reality of icjf^fla. and 
that his theor}' is without vindication, we may affirm in the 
first place that it is wholly unfVuitfiil, since it possesses ^ o 
ground of explanation for being. The ideas have no proi>er 
and independent content. To see this we need only refer to 
their origin. In order to make science possible Plato posited 
certain substances independent of the sensuous particulars, 
and uninfluenced by their changes. But to serve such a 
purpose, there was offered to him nothing other than this in- 
dividual thing of sense. Hence he gave to this individual a 
universal form, which was with him the idea. From this it 
resulted, that his ideas can hardly be separated from the sen- 
sibleand^Jndividual objects which participate ift them. The 
ideal duality and the empirical duality have one and the 
same import. The truth of this we can readily see, when- 
ever we gain fVom the adherents to the doctrine of ideas a 
definite statement respecting the peculiar character of their 
unchangeable substances, in comparison with the sensible and 
individual things which participate in them. The only differ- 
ence between the two consists in appending 'per se to the 
names expressing the respective ideas ; thus, while the indi- 
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vidual things are, e.g.^ man, horse, etc., the ideas are man 
per SBj horse per «e, etc. There is only this formal change 
for the doctrine of ideas to rest upon ; the finite content is 
not removed, but is only characterized as eternal. This ob- 
jection, that in the doctrine of ideas we have in reality only 
the sensible posited as a not-sensible and endowed with the 
predicate of immutabilit}', Aristotle urges as above remarked 
when he calls the ideas " immortalized things of sense," not 
as though they were actually something sensible and spacial, 
but because in them the sensible individual merely loses its • 
individuality, and becomes a universal. He compares them 
in this respect with the gods of the popular and anthr opo- 
morphic religion ; as these are nothing but deified men,^ so 
the ideas are only things of nature endowed with a super- 
natural potency, the sensuous exalted to the non-sensuous. 
This identity between the ideas and theu" corresponding indi- 
vidual things amounts moreover to this, that tlie introduction 
of Ideas doubles the objects to be known in a burdensome 
manner, and without any good results. Wh}' set up the 
same thing twice? Why besides sensuous twofoldness 'and 
threefoldness, affirm a twofoldness and threefoldness in the 
idea? The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, when they 
posit an idea for ever}* class of natural things, and through 
this theory set up two equivalent series of sensible and not- 
sensible substances, seem therefore to Aristotle like men who 
think they can reckon better with many numbers than with 
few, and who therefore go to multiplying their numbers before 
they begin their reckoning. Again the doctrine of ideas^is 
tautological, and wholly unfruitful as an explanation of being. 
" The ideas do not assist us to the knowledge of theliidi- 
viclual things participating in them, since the ideas arejiot 
immanent in these things, but separate from them." Equally 
unfruitful are the ideas when considered in reference to the 
arising and departing of the things of sense. They contain 
no principle of becoming, of movement. There is in them 
no causality which might bring about the event* or .fiiplain 
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the e vent when it had actually happene d. Themselves with- 
out motion and process, if they had any effect, it could only 
be that of perfect repose. True, Plato affirms in his Phoido 
that the ideas are causes both of being and becoming, but in 
spite of the ideas^ nothing ever becomes without a mo\'ing 
force; the ideas, by their separation from the becoming, 
have no siicE power of movemeiil^ TWs indiflfetent relation 
oFideas to th^ actual "becoming, Aristotle brings under the 
categories, potentiality and actualit}^ and affirms that the 
ideas are only potential, are only baie possibility and essen- 
tiality because they are wanting in actualit3\ — The in ner 

co ntradiction of ^^" Hnnfuinn nf if^oqg jg in hrjfif fjijg^ yiz . , 

th at it poaits ^ an j ndividijaLimmediatelii?^ a universalj and 
atUie sam e time pronounces the universal^ the species^ to be 
Tii^pierififilly an individual] tfea.idfiaa- are posited on the one 
s ide as separate individual substances, and on the other side 
as participan t, and therefore "as* uniyereaT STthough thej 
ideas, as the original conceptions of species, are universalsj 
which arise when being is fixed in existence, and the onel 
brought out in the many, and the abiding given a place in the 
changeable, yet according to the Platonic notion, that theyl 
are indi\ddual substances, they are indefinable, for there can; 
be neither definition nor derivation of an absolute individual,; 
since even the word (and only in words is a definition possi-: 
ble) is in its nature a universal, and belongs also to othen 
objects; consequentl}', every predicate by which I attempt! 
to determine an individual thing cannot belong exclusively i 
to that thing. The adherents of the doctrine of ideas, are \ 
therefore not at all in a condition to give an idea an intelligi- | 
ble definition ; their ideas are indefinable. — In general, Plato | 
has left the relation of individual objects to ideas verj- ob- I 
scure. He calls the ideas archetypes, and allows that the \ 
objects may participate in them ; yet are these only poetical \ 
metaphors. How shall we represent to om*selves this '' par- V 
ticipation," this copying of the original archetjpe? We seek I 
in vain for more accurate explanations of this in Plato. It 
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is impossible to conceive how and why matter participates in 
the ideas. In order to explain this, we must add to the ideas 
a still higher and wider principle, which contains the cause 
for this "participation" of objects, for without a moving 
principle we find no ground for " participation." Alike 
above the idea {e.g,^ the idea of man), and the phenomenon 
(e.^., the individual man), there must stand a third common 
to both, and in which the two are united, i.e.j as Aristotle 
was in the "habit of expressing this objection, the doctrine 
of ideas leads to the adoption of a " third man." The result 
of this Aristotelian criticism is the immanence of the uni- 
versal in the individual. The method of Socrates in trying 
to find the universal as the essence of the individual, and to 
give definitions according to conceptions was as correct (for 
no science is possible without the universal) as the theorj' of 
Plato in exalting these universal conceptions to an independ- 
ent subsistence as real individual substances, was erroneous. 
Nothing- uuiyersaJ^^jgiotbing which is a kind or a species, 
exists besides and separate from the individual ; a thing and 
its conception cannot be separated from ea.di other. With 
these principles Aristotle hardly deviated from Plato's funda- 
mental idea that the universal is the only true being, and the 
essence of indi\'idual things ; it may rather be said that he 
has freed this idea from its original abstraction, and given 
it a more profound mediation with the phenomenal world. 
Notwithstanding his apparent contradiction to Plato, the fun- 
damental position of Aristotle is the same as that of his 
master, viz., that the essence of a thing {to rC iortv, to rC^v 
cti/oi) is known and represented in the conception ; Aristotle 
however recognizes the universal, the conception, to be as 
little separated from the determined phenomenon as form 
from matter, and essence or substance {oxxrla) in its most 
proper sense is, according to him, only that which cannot be 
predicated of another, but of which every other may be pre- 
dicated ; it is that which is a this (roSc n) , the Individual 
thing and not a universal. 
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(2) 27^ /our Aristotelian Pnnciplea or Causes^ and the 
Belation of Form and Matter, — From the criticism of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of ideas arose directly the groundwork of the 
Aristotelian system, the determinations of matter (uXiy), and 
form (clSos). AxLatotIa e2iuineratfi§.,foar mftinphyii^ft] -prin A ' , ' 

a house, for instance, the matter is the wood, the form is the 
conception of the house, the eflicient cause is the builder, and 
the end is the actual house. These four determinations of 
all being resolve themselves upon a closer scrutiny into the 
fundamental antithesis of matter and form. The conception 
of the efficient cause is involved with the two other ideal prin- 
ciples of form and of end. The efficient cause is that which / 
secures the transition of the incomplete actuality or poten- 
tiality to the complete actuality, or induces the becoming of 
matter to form^ But in every movement of the incomplete 
to the complete, thejatter is the logical prius, the logical 
motive of the transition. The efficient cause of matter is 
^ therefore form. So is man the efficient cause of man ; the 
form of the statue in the understanding of the artist is the 
cause of the movement by which the statue is produced ; 
health must be in the thought of the ph^^sician before it can 
become the efficient cause of convalescence ; so in a certain 
sense is medicine health, and the art of building the form of 
the house. But in the same way, the efficient or first cause 
is also identical with the final cause or end, for the end is the 
motive for all becoming and movement. The efficient cause 
of the house is the builder, but the efficient cause of the 
builder is the end to be attained, i.e., the house. From such 
examples as these it is seen that the determinations of form 
and end may be considered under one, in so far as both are 
united in the conception of actuality (^cpycwi), for the end 
of every thing is its completed being, its conception or its 
form, the bringing out into complete actuality that which was 
potentially contained in it. The final cause of the hand is its 
conception, the final cause of the seed is the tree, which is at 
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the same time the essence of the seed. The only ftmdamen- 
tal determinations, therefore, which cannot be wholly resolved 
mto each other, are matter and form. 

Matter when abstracted from form in thought, Aristotle re- 
garded as that which is entirely without predicate, determi- 
nation, and distinction. It is that abiding thing which lies 
at the basis .of all becoming ; but which in its own being is 
different from every thing which has become. It is capable 
of the widest diversity of forms, but is itself without deter- 
minate form ; it is every thing in possibility, but nothing in 
actuality. Th^re ia a fir^ matter which lies at t he basis of 
every determi nate th ing, jprecis ely as the wood i s related_t o 
the bench and the marble to th^e statue. With this concep- 
tion of matter Aristotle prides himself upon having conquered 
the diflScult}^ so frequently urged of explaining the possibility 
that any thing can become, since being can neither come out 
of being nor out of not-being. For it is not out of not-being 
absolutely, but only out of that which as to actuality is not- 
being, but which potentially is being, that any thing becomes. 
Possible or potential being is no more not-being than actual- 
ity. Every existing object of nature is hence only a potential 
thing which has become actualized. Matter is thus a far 
more positive substratum with Aristotle than with Plato, who 
had treated it as absolutely not-being. From this is clearly 
seen how Aristotle could apprehend matter in opposition to 
form as something positively negative and antithetic to the 
, form, and as its positive negation ((rrc/jT^o-t?) . 
. ' ^ ,' As matter coincides with potentiality, so does form c oin- 
1 ' -l cide with actuality. It is that which makes a distinguishable 
;! ' \* f and actual object, a this (toSc ri) out of the undistinguished 
. * and indeterminate matter ; it is the peculiar virtue, the com- 

pleted activity, the soul of every thing. That which Aris- 
totle calls form, therefore, is not to be confounded with what 
we perhaps may call shape ; a hand severed from the arm, 
for instance, has still the outward shape of a hand, but ac- 
cording to the Aristotelian apprehension, it is only a hand 
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now as to matter and not in form : an actaal hand, a hand in 
form, is only that which can do the proper work of a hand. 
Pure form is that which, in trut h, is wit hout matter (to tC tfv 
cTvoi) ; or, in other words, the conception of being, the pure ) 
conception . But such pure form does not exist in the realm '*J , " 
of determined "Eeing ; e very determined bein g, every indi- ., 
vidual substance (ovo-ta), every thing which is a this /is r ather 
a totality of matter a nd form, a (rvvokcfv. iLis, therefore, ow ing 
tn TTiAt^ iftr. that being is not pure form an d pure conception; 
matter is t he ground of the be coming, the manifold, and the 
accidental ; and it is th is, also, which gives to science its 
limits. F or in preci 8elv^tl[ie_meagure m wmcn thclndividual 
thing bears i n itself a material element is it incognizable. 
From what has"Beeri 'said, it follows'tEat Ihe oppositionT)e- 
tween matter and form is a variable one, that being matter in 
one respect which in another is form ; building-wood, e.g,^ is 
matter in relation to the completed house, but in relation to 
the unhewn tree it is form ; the soul in respect to the body is 
form, but in respect to the reason, which is the form of form 
(cISos cISov?) is it matter. On this standpoint the totality of 
all existence may be represented as a ladder, whose lowest 
step is a prime matter (wpwrrf vkrj) , which is not at all form, 
and whose highest step is an ultimate form which is not at all 
matter, but is pure form (the absolute, divine spirit) . That 
which stands between these two points is in one respect mat- 
ter, and in another respect form, i.e., the former is ever trans- 
lating itself into the latter. This position, which lies at the 
basis of the Aristotelian view of nature, is attained anal3'ti- 
cally through the observation that all nature exhibits the per- 
petual and progressive transition of matter into form, and 
shows the exhaustless and original ground of things as it 
comes to view in ever-ascending ideal formations. That all 
matter should become form, and all that is potential should 
be actual, and all that is should be known, is doubtless the 
demand of the reason and the end of. all becoming; yet is 
this actuall y impr acticable, since Aristotle expressly_affirms 
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that matter ^a fh*^ anfjt^ipj^ia^ or npgfLfinn o.f foriDa^can never 
become whQllj:jMJJtualiz§di_ and therefore j3an never be per- 
Teetly toown. The Arist otelian sy stem ends thus^ljke its 
predecessors, iu tUfi. unsubdued dualism of matter and form. 

(3.) Potentiality and Actuality (8uva/u5 and evepyeia), — 
The relation of matter to form, logically apprehended, is but 
the relation of potentialit}' to actuality^ These terms, which 
Aristotle first emplojed according to their philosophical sig- 
nificance, are very characteristic of his system. We have in 
the movement of potential being to actual being th^ explicit 
conception of becoming, and in the four principles we have a 
distribution of this conception into its parts. The Aristote- 
lian sj^stem is consequently a system of the beconjing, in 
which the Heraclitic principle appears again in a richer and 
profounder apprehension, as that of the Eleatics had done 
with Plato. Aristotle in this has made no insignificant step 
towards the subjection of the Platonic dualism. If matter is 
the possibilit}^ of form, or reason becoming, then is the oppo- 
sition between the idea and the phenomenal world potentially 
overcome, at least in principle, since there is one being which 
appears both in matter and form only in different stages of 
development. The relation of the potential to the actual 
Aristotle illustrates by the relation of the unfinished to the 
finished work, of the unemployed carpenter to the one at work 
upon his building, of the individual asleep to him awake. 
Potentially the seed is the tree, but the grown-up tree is it 
actuall}' ; the potential philosopher is he who is not at this 
moment in a philosophizing condition ; even before the battle 
the better general is the potential conqueror ; potentiall}' space 
is infinitely divisible ; in fact every thing is potentially which 
possesses a principle of motion, of development, or of change, 
and which, if unhindered by any thing external, will be of 
itself. Actuality or entelech}' on the other hand indicates the 
perfected act, the end as gained, the completely actual (the 
grown-up tree, e,g.j is the entelech}^ of the seed), that ac- 
tivity in which the act and the completion of the act coincide, 
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e.^., seeing, thinking (he sees and he has seen, he thinks and 
he has thought, are identical) , while in those activities which 
involve a becoming, e,g,^ to learn, to go, to become well, the 
two are separated. In this apprehension of form (or idea)-iu, 
as actuality or entelech}-, i.e., in joining it with the naovemcrit^^^ , 
of the becoming, is found" the chief antagonism of the Aris- V/^ ' 

rest^ sell-iuibsLsteiit^'auir.Qp^^ boCQOUJQg J^pd. motion ; 

but with AriatotLa -the i^<^**^ ia the f*tpry) $ ^l pr<>f|^^<^. of the be- 
cpming*.4t is an eternal energy^ i.e., an activity in complete 
actuality, it is not perfect beings but is being produced in 
every moment and eternall}', through the movement of the 
potential to its actual end. 

(4) The Absolute^ Divine Spirit. — Aristotle sought to es- 
tablish from a number of points of view, the conception of 
the absolute spirit, or as he calls it, the first mover, and espe- 
cially by connecting it with the relatioh of potentiality and 
actuality. 

(a) The Cosmological Form. — The actual is ever antece- /-i ,• ' 
dent to the potential not only in conception (for I can speak' ' - " * * • 
of potentiality only in reference to some activity) but also in 

time, for the possible becomes actual only through an acting ; 
the uneducated becomes educated through the educated, and 
this leads to the assumption of a first mover which is pure 
acti\nty. Or, again, motion, becoming, or a chain of causes 
is possible only through the prior existence of a principle of 
motion, a mover. But this principle of motion must be one 
whose essence is actuality, since that which only exists in 
possibilit}^ need not become actual, and therefore cannot be a 
principle of motion. All becoming postulates, thus, some- 
thing which is eternal and which has not become, which it- 
seTTuninovedjs a principle of motion, a first mover. 

(b) Tlie Ontological Form. — -In" th e same w aj^ it fnllow H 
fh)m the conception of potential ity^ that the cterpal and 
necessar}" being cannot be potential. For that which poten- 
tlally is, may just as well either be or not be ; but that which 
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possibly is not, is temporal and not eternal. Nothing there- 
fore which is absolutely permanent, is potent ial, but only 
actuaE Qji again, if potentiality be tne nrsT^ nothing can 
exIsT: but this contradicts the conception of the absolute, 
which it is impossible should not be. 

(c) Tlie. Moral Form. — Potentiality always involves a 
possibility of opposites. He who has the capacity to be well, 
has also the capacity to be sick, but actually no man is at the 
same time both sick and well. Therefore actuality is better 
than potentiality, and it alone can belong to the eternal. 

(d) So far as the relation of potentiality and actuality is 
identical with the relation of matter and form, we may appre- 
hend, in the following way, these arguments for the existence of 
a being which is pure actuality. The supposition of an abso- 
lute matter without form (the ^pomy vhq) involves also the 
supposition of an absolute form without matter (a vpSn-w 
€1809) . And since the conception of form resolves itself into 
the three determinations of the eflScient, the intelligible, and 
the final cause, so is the eternal one the absolute prindple of 
motion (the first mover, wptaray ^tvow) , the absolute notion or 
pure intelligible (the pure ti ^ cW), and the absolute end 
(prime good). 

All the other predicates of the first mover or the highest 
principle of the world, follow from these premises with logical 
necessity. Uxjity belongs to him, since the ground of the 
manifoldness of being lies in matter and he has no participa- 
tion in matter ; he jaJmmpyable and abiding ever the^same,^ 
since otherwise he could not be the Absolute mover and the 
cause of all becoming ; he is life as active self-end and en- 
telechy ; he is at the same time intelligible and intelligence, 
because he is absolutely immaterial and independent of na- 
ture ; ^e is active, t.e., thinking intelligence, because his 
essence is pure actualit}-; he is self-contemplating intelli- 
jgcnce, because the divine thought cannot attain its actuality 
in any thing external, since if it were the thought of any thing 
other than itself, it would depend upon some potential exist- 
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ence for its actaalization. Hence the famed Aristotelian defi- 
nition of the absolute that it is the thought of thought (vdi/o-is 
voi/o-eutt) , the personal unity of the thinking and the thought, 
of the knowing and the known, the absolute subject-object. 
In the Metaphysic (XII. 1) we have a statement in order 
of these attributes of the Divine Spirit, and an almost devout 
sketch of the eternally blessed Deity, knowing himself in his 
eternal ti*anquillity as the absolute truth, satisfied with him- 
self, and wanting neither in activity nor in any virtue. 

As would appear from this statement, Aristotle never fblly 
developed the idea of his absolute spirit, and still less har- 
monized it with the fundamental principles and demands of 
his philosophy, although many consequences of his system 
would seem to drive him to this, and numerous principles 
which he has laid down would seem to prepare the way for it. 
This idea is unexpectedly introduced in the twelfth book of 
the Metaphysic simply as an assertion, without being farther 
and inductively substantiated. It is attended with important 
difficulties. We do not see whj- the ultimate ground of mo- 
tion or the absolute spirit must be conceived as a personal 
being ; we do not see how anj' thing can be a moving cause 
and 3'et itself unraoveS ; how it can be the origin of all be- 
comi ng, tSat is of t he departing and arising, and itself remain 
a changeless ener g}-, a principle of motion with no poten- 
tiality to be moved, for the moving thing must stand in a 
relation of passivity and activity with the thing moved. 
Moreover, Ariatotjp? as would follow ft'om these contradictory 
determinations, faever tho roujchly and consistently developed 
the relati on betw e en God and the world. He considered the 
absolute sfpirit only as contemplative and theoretical reason, 
from whom all action must be excluded because "he is perfect 
end in himself, since every action presupposes an end not yet "^ / ' 
r ealized ; w^ h ftX^, .^h"^ no true moUve *lbr Kis activity in 
r eference to the WQj-liL . He cannot be truly called the first 
mover in his theoretical relation alone, and since he is in his 
essence extra-mundane and unmoved, he cannot once per- 
7 
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meate the life of the world with his activity, a nd since dso 
matter on one side never rises wholly to form , we have, ther e- 
fore, here. agaiiL the unreconciled dualism between theJDivine 
Spirit and the unmistak able realit^^of matt^. Many of the 
arguments which Aristotle brings against the god of Anaxa- 
goras may be urged against his own theory. 

IV. The Aristotelian Physics. — The physics, of Aris- 
totle, which embraces the greater portion of his writings, 
follows the becoming and the building up of matter into form, 
the successive stages through which nature as a living being 
progresses in order to become individual soul. AU^ becoming 
has an end ; but end is for m, a nd the absolute forrp is s])ir it. 
With perfect consistenc}', therefore, Aristotle regards the hu- 
man individual of the male sex as the end and the centre 
of earthly nature in its realized form. All else beneath the 
moon is, as it were, an unsuccessful attempt of nature to pro- 
duce the male human, and is a superfluity which arises from 
the impotence of nature to subdue the whole of matter and 
bring it into form. Every thing which does not attain the 
universal end of nature must be regarded as incomplete, and 
is properly an exception or abortion. For instance, he calls 
it an abortion when a child docs not resemble its father ; and 
the female child he looks upon as an abortion in a less de- 
gree, which he accounts for by the insuflficient enei^' of the 
male as the forming principle. In general, Aristotle regards 
tjy^ female as imperfect in comparison with the male, an im- 
A^ection which belongs in a higher degi*ee to all the inferior 
animals. If nature did her work consciously, al l the se mis- 
takes, these incomplete and improx)er formations would be 
inexplicable, but she is an artist working only from an un- 
conscious impulse, and does not complete her work with a 
<jlear rational insight. 

I 1. The universal conditions of all natural existence, mo- 
I tion, space ^ and time^ Aristotle investigates in the books of 
/ phj-sics. These phj'sical conceptions may, also, be reduced 
! to the metaphysical notions of potentiality and actuality; 
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J motion is accordingly defined as the activity of potential be- 
ing, and is therefore a mean between the merely potential 
entity and the perfectly realized actuality, — space is the 
possibility of motion, and possesses, therefore, potential!}', 
though not actually, the property of infinite divisibility ; time 
is in the same way infinitely divisible, and, as expressing the 
measure of motion numerically, is the number of motion 
according to before and after. All three are infinite, but the 
infinite which is represented in them is only potentially but 
not actually a whole : it comprehends nothing, but is itself 
comprehended, — a fact mistaken by those who are accus- 
tomed to extol the infinite as though it comprehended and 
held every thing in itself, because it has some similarity to 
totality. 

2. From his conception of motion Aristotle derives his 
view of the collective universe^ as brought out in his books 
De Ccelo. The most perfect motion i s the^circular, becaiise 
this is constant, unif orm, and ever returning into itself. The 
world j ^ a whole is therefor e conditioned hj the circular mo- 
tion, and being a whole complete in itself, it has a spherical 
fSrhi. But because the motion which returns into itself is 
better than eveiy other, it follows, from the same ground, 
that in this spherical universe the better sphere will be in the 
circumference where the circular motion is most perfect, and 
the inferior one will arrange itself around the centre of the 
universal sphei-e. The former is heaven, the latter earth, and 
between the two stand the planetary spheres. Heaven, as 
the place of circular motion, and the scene of unchangeable 
'order, stands nearest the first moving cauge, and is under its 
immediatejnfluence i jt consists not of perishable matter but 
of the finer element ether ; it is the place where the ancients, 
guided" T)}' file correct tradition of a lost wisdom, have placed 
Che Divine abode. ^ Its parts, the fixed stars, are passionless, 
unalterable, and eternal essences, which, having attained the 
best end, must be conceived as existing in an eternal, tireless 
activity, and which, though not clearly cognizable, are yet 
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much more divine than man. A lower sphere, next to that 
of the fixed stars, is the sphere of the planets, among which, 
besides the five known to the ancients, he reckons the sun and 
the moon. This sphere stands a little removed from the most 
perfect : instead of moving directl}' from right to left, as do 
the fixed stars, the planets move in contrar}*^ directions and in 
oblique orbits ; they serve the fixed stars, and are ruled by 
their motion. Lastly, the earth is in the centre of the uni- 
verse, farthest removed from the first mover, and hence par- 
taking in the smallest degree of the Divine ; it is the sphere, 
— under the infiuence of the planets, and especially of the 
sun, — of constant interchange of arising and departing, yet 
exhibiting throughout this endless process a picture of the 
eternity of heaven. There are thus three kinds of being, 
exhibiting three stages of perfection, necessary for the expla- 
nation of nature ; first, the absolute spirit or God, an inmia- 
terial being, who, himself unmoved, produces motion ; second, 
the super-terrestrial region of the heavens, a being which is 
moved and which moves, and which, though not without mat- 
ter, is eternal and unchangeable, and possesses ever a circular 
motion ; and, lastl}', in the lowest course this earth, a change- 
ful being, which has onl}^ to pla}' the passive part of being 
moved. 

3. Nature in a strict sense, the scene of elemental action, 
present to us a constant and progressive transition of the 
elementary to the vegetable, and of the vegetable"'t6 'The ani- 
mal world. The lowest step is occupied T)y inanimate things, 
which are simple products of the union of the elements, and 
have their enielechy onl}' in the determinate combinations pf 
these elements, but whose energy consists only in striving 
after a place iu the universe adapted to them, and in resting 
there so far as they reach it unhindered. But living bodies 
have no such merely external entelechy ; within them dwells 
a motion as organizing principle by which they attain to actu- 
ality-, and which as a preserving actiAity develops in them 
towards a perfected organization, — in a word they have c% 
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Boul, for a soul is the entelechy of an organic bod}'. In 
plants we find the soul working only as a conserving and nour- 
ishing energy : the plant has no other function than to nourish 
itself and to propagate its kind ; among animals — where 
progress is determined by their mode of reproduction — the 
soul appears as sensitive ; animals have sense, and are capable 

, of locomotion ; lastly, the human soul is at the same time 

1 nutritive, sensitive, and a^nitive. 

4. Man, as the end of all nature, embraces in himself the 
different steps of development in which the life of nature is 
exliibited. The division of the faculties of the soul must 
therefore be necessarily regulated according to the division 
of living creatures. As nutrition is the sole property of vege- 
tables, and sensation, of animals, whUe the more peifect 
animals are capable of locomotion, so are these thi-ee activi- 
ties also functions of the human soul, the first being the 
necessaiy condition of, and presupposed by, the other two ; 
while the soul itself is nothing other than the union of these 
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different activities of an organic bod}- in one common activit}^ 
directed by design, as the entelechy of the organic body. I • 
The soul is related to t he body as form, to. ifttitter L it isjts \ 
vital principle ; but fo r^this veiy reas on it cann ot be c pn*^ vS / 
ceived to exist per se^ apart from the body . Thg^ fourth I^ 
faculty 7 tjiQiig-ht or jeason, which, added to the three others, ^ 
constitutes the peculiarit}' of the human soul, formsjilQa^an 
exce ption from th e genei;al.Jajvr. _It is not a simple product 
of the lower fa ciiTties of the 80Ul, it does i^ ^t stn-^d rolnj^pd ' - 
to them simply as a higher stage of develojjment, nor siraj)ly 
as the soul to the bod^;, as the end to the instrum ent, as s 

tuality to pos sibility, as foim to matter. Biil.jia4iurfian- ^ 
tellectua l activity, it perfects Itself without the mediation^ of ^ 
any b odi ly organ ; as the reason comes into the_ body from , * ^. 
without it i s inde j^endent of all connection with the functions * 
qfjliej^ody; it is absolutely_ simple, immaterial, self-subsist- -.'^ 
ent, — the divine in man ; itjs also geparablo- from tlia bod^-. 
True, there exists a connection between thought and sensa- • 
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j tion, for while the sensations are outwardly divided, accord- 
l ing to the different objects of sense, 3'et internally they meet 
I in one centre, as a common sense. Here they become 
I changed into images and representations, which again become 
1 transmuted into thoughts, ftnd_fln i^. might seema s if thought 
I worp nn^Y t^^^ Tfii '^t ftf t^^e Rp nsfttion. as if intelligence were 
I passively' de.termined ; heq ce Aij stotle distinguishes between 
I the reasiia jas active and the reason as passive "(f^ceptive), the 
ll atter being only gradually develop ed into cognition through 
n-eflfiction. (Here we might notice tlie proposiuon iaiseiy 
ascribed to Aristotle : nihil est in intellectu quod non fuerit in 
sensu^ and also the well-known though often misunderstood 
comparison of the soul with an unwritten tablet, which only 
implies this much, viz., that as the unwritten tablet is poten- 
tially but not actuall}' a book, so does knowledge belong 
potentially though not actually to the human reason ; funda- 
mentally and radically thought ma^' have ix)tentially in itself 
universal conceptions, in so far as it has tlie capacity* to form 
them, but not actuall}' nor in a determined or developed fonn) . 
But this passivit}' presupi)oses rather an activit}- ; for if the 
thought in its actualit3% since it appeai-s as knowledge, be- 
comes all forms and therefore all things, then must the 
thought constitute itself that which it becomes, and therefore 
all passivel}' determined human intelligence rests on an oiigi- 
nall}' active intelligence, which exists as self-actualizing pos- 
sibilit}^ and pure actualit}', and which, as such, is wholly 
independent of the human bod}-, and has not its entelech}* in 
it but in itself, and is not therefore participant in the death 
of the body, but lives on as universal reason, eternal and 
immortal. The Aristo t elian dualism _here again ap[)ears. 
Mauiiiiallx-thls .active int^^lligence stands related" to the^soul 
as God to nature. ThclYta, sides possess no essential v^Xs^- 
tion iajiad&Jitiier. " As the Divine Spirit could hot enter into 
the life of the world, so is the human spirit unable to per- 
meate the life of sense ; although it is determined as some- 
thing passionless and immaterial, still must it as soul be 
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connected with matter ; and although it is pure and self-con- 
templative form, still it should be distinguished from the 
Divine Spirit which is its counterpart ; the want of a satis- 
factory' mediation on the side of the human and on that of 
the Di\dne, is unmistakable. 

V. The Aristotelian Ethics. 1. Relation of Ethics 
TO Physics. — Aristotle, guided by his tendency towscrds the 
natural, connected ethics and physics more closely than either 
of his predecessors, Socrates or Plato, had done. While 
Plato found it impossible to speak of the good in man's moral 
Iconditttm disconnected from the idea of the good in itself, 
I Aristotl e's pr incipal object is to detennine what is good for 
\jnan solely ;, and he supposes that the good in itself, the idea 
of the good, in no wa}' facilitates the knowledge of that good 
which alone is attainable in practical life. It is onl}- the lat- 
ter, the m oral element in the life of men, and not the good in 
rthe ^eat affair s of the universe, with which ethics has to do. 
/ Aristotle therefore co nsiders the good especially in its jela- 
{ tion to the natu ral condition of meu^Aad-aflkjas.thatiLis the 
! ena iowaras which nature herself tends., Instead of viewing 
\ file moral element as something purely intellectual, he rather 
i apprehends it as onh' the bloom of the physical, which here 

Ibecoines spiritualized and ethical ; instead of making virtue 
to be knowledgfi^lie treats it as the normal x^erfection of 
natural instinct. That ^man is 6y na<Mre _a^4K^tii;al animafij^ 
^s the fundamental proposition of his theoiy of the state. f ^ ' ' ^ H*- 

Prom this union of the ethical and the physical, arose the ^ 
objections which Aiistotle urged against the Socratic concep- o^' 
tion of virtue. Socrates had placed the essence of virtue in ^^ 
;^an intellectual activit}' superior ' to "and dominant over sense, 
I and had accordingly made vli^ue and knowTcclge one. But 
•. In this, said Aristotle, the pathological element which is as- 
sociated by nature with ever}' moral act, is destroyed. It is 
n ot reason, b ut the sensations^ passions, and natural bias of 
Jthe soul, without which no action is conceivable, which are. 
vtlie firsi,.grpund of yii'tue,i There is an instinct in the soul 
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which at first strives unconsciously after tlie good, which is 
onl}' subsequently sought with the full moral insight. Moral - 
ity ^^M•aPj^ nnly fmtn nftfarftl vnrtii<>. JX 18 On this grO Und, 

also, th at Aristotle combats jjig^ T^/^f i^n ^^**^ vii-tji^ may be 
learned. It is not through the perfectiou of knQi^lgdge» but 
by exercise, that we bficomfi acquainted with the .gooji. It is 
b y a pructice o fjvjrtu^ .thaL W6_ become virtuoua*. just as by a 
practice of building and of music we become architects and 
musicians ; for the habit which is the ground of moral con- 
stancy, is only a fi'uit of the abundant repetition of a moral 
action. Accurate ins ight is indeed e ssential to the perceptio n 
o f tlie good jind to the realization of .it in partkailaiLacts ; in- 
sight, however, cannot make a virtuousLwill, but is rather 
* Itself conditionejil b^: the jrilU since a perv erted will corrupts 
and misleads the judgment. It is by three things^Jbfitefore, 
^M '- j / ji^ujj? (habJQ ^ntl wa^S^ that_man becomes^ood. The 
*^^9 \ standpoint of Anstotle is in tliese respects directl}' opposed 
to that of Socrates. While Socrates regarded the moral and 
the natural as opposites, and made moral conduct to be the 
result of rational enlightenment, Aristotle treated both as 
different steps of development, and reversing the order of 
Socrates, made rational enlightenment in moral thuigs conse- 
quent upon moral conduct. 
Jt^^ 2. The Highest Good. — Ever}' action has an end; but 
i.' . ever}' end cannot be itself only a means to some other end ; 

' * ' - there must rather be an ultimate, highest end, something 

»' after which we can strive for its own sake, and which is a 
»A "^ I' Igood absolutely, or a best. What now is this highest good 
' and supremg.o.l^ectijf human j^yrsuit? In name, at least, all 
men are agieed upon it, and call it happiness, but whaLhap- 
piness is, is a much disputed point, K it be ask ed in what 
human ha|2J3iness consists, the first characteristic ^ive]ijKOuld 
be that it is something altogetlier peculiar to man* s natu re ; 
that it must consist in an acti\i^}' which. -springa from this 
nature, and elevates it to a more perfect actuality, thereby 
inducing Tlie feeling of complete satisfaction. But man*s 
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pecaHarity la n ot sensa tion, for he shares this with the brutes. 
A sensation Qf.jikasiire, therefore, which arises when some 
desirejs^grgjified* inaj: b<i thsiJiuippiness of the brute, but qer- 
tainly does not constitute the essential of human happiness. 
That which is pecu liarly human is rational acti\[ijty. Man is 
by virtue of his nature and intelligence adapted to rational 
action, to the rational exercise of his natui*al faculties and 
powers. This is his vocation and his ijf^ppinpag ; for to the 
activity itself, the unrestrained, successful exercise to which 
its nature compels it, is always the highest and best. Hap- 
piness, therefore, is a well-being, which is at the same time 
a well-doing, and it is a well-doing which satisfies all the 
conditions of nature, and which finds the highest contentment 
or well-being in an unrestrained energ3% Activity and pleas- 
ure are inseparably' bound together by a natural bond, and 
happii^ess is the result of their union when the}* are sustained 
through a perfect life. Hence the Aristotelian definition pf 
happiness. It js a perfect practical activity in a perfect life. 
Although it might seem from this as though Aristotle 
placed the happiness of man in the natural activit}' of the 
soul, and regarded this as self-suflficient, still he is not blind 
to the fact tliat perfect happiness is dependent on other kinds • 
of good whose iK)sses8ion is not absolutel}' within oiu- power. 
rit is true he expresses an opinion that outwaiti things in j^ 
moderation are sufficient, and that only great success or sig- ^ i 
nal reverses materially influence the happiness of life ; still "i 
Ji^Jiokk-tholLwealth, the possession of fViends and children, 
uabift-bktlu beauty of IxxlyrelcT, are more or less necessary 
conditions of happiness, which is therefore partly dependent 
Ion accidental circumstances. This element in the Aristo- 
telian theoiy of happiness springs naturally from his empiri- 
cal method of investigation. Careful in noting ever}' tiling 
which general experience seems to furnish, he expressly 
avoids making either virtue (I'ational activity) or pleasure 
his principle, because actual experience shows that each is 
conditioned by the other. He thus avoided the one-sidcdncss 
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of l atr r philnflnphgn i n^h? irifn^iiiffmil hiippin??'? f i n hr nli^ 
gpth er indepeiulent. of ovt^y-nAla . 
•- 1**8. Conception of Virtue. — As has ali-ead}' been seen 
Ay in the Aristotelian Polemic against Socrates, v irtue is tlic 
, : . '; V product of an oft-repeated moral action, a conditi on aoqnir<Ml 
throngT]"piVctIce,~ a moral (Texterity of the soul.j The nature 
' i^'iii ^^ this dexterity is seen in the following way : ever\- action 
accomplishes something as its work ; but if a work is imi)er- 
fect when it has either a want or a supei'fluit}', so also is 
every action imperfect in so far as there is in it either too 
little or too much ; its perfection, therefore, consists in main- 
taining the due proportion, the true mean between too much 
'\^nd too little. Accortlingl y, vi rtue in general may be defined 
^<:l*^^*'^l;i'^^ the observance of the right mean in~action ; by "which is 
^k\^^^ X incant nof the arithmetical or absolute n;can» but the one 
• A ^^ relative to ourselves. For what is enough for one individual 
is iusullicient for another. The virtue of a man, of a woman, 
of a child, and of a slave is respectively different. Thus, 
virtue depends ui)on time, circumstance, and relation. The 
determination of this correct mean will therefore always l>e 
doubtful. An exact and exhaustive rule l>eing impossible, 
we can only say respecting it that it is a question of correct 
practical insight: i.e., that is the con-ect mean which is seen 
to be such b}* the intelligent man. 

It follows from this general conc*eption of virtue, that there 
.will be as man}* separate virtues as there are circumstances 
^of life, and as men are ever entering into new relations, in 
Iwhich it becomes difficult practically to determine the correct 
method of action, Aristotle, in opposition to Plato, would 
; limit the separate virtues by no definite number. Only in so 
far as there exist certain constant relations in human life, 
can certain fimdamental virtues be named. For instance, 
man has a fixed relation to pleasure and pain. In relation 
to pain, the true moral mean is foimd in neither fearing nor 
courting it, and this is valor. In relation to pleasure, 
the true mean standing between gi*eediness and indiflciXMice 
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is temperance. In social life, the moral mean is between 
doing and suffering wrong, which is justice. In a similar 
w&y many other virtues might be characterized, each one of 
them standing as a mean between two vices, the one of which 
expresses a want and the other a superfluity. A closer ex- 
hibition of the Aristotelian doctrine of virtue would have 
much psycholc^cal and linguistic interest, though but little 
philosophical worth. Aristotle forms his conception of virtue 
more from the use of language than from a thoroughly ap- 
plied principle of classification. His catalogue of the virtues 
of practical life is, thus, devoid of all systematic deduction 
and arrangement. His classification of the virtues into the 
ethical and dianoetiCji.e,, into those which relate to the pas- 
sions and affections, and those which relate to knowledge 
(practical and theoretical) isjbhe most scientific. The latter 
class, since they are the virtues of the vovs, of that which is 
highest in man, are more elevated than the foimer. Wis- 
dom, ^cwpta, is the best and noblest ; and philosoph}', or the 
life in wisdom, is supreme happiness. But it is precisely in 
this class of virtues that the rule that virtue is the correct 
mean between two extremes, cannot be applied ; for they ex- 
ist independent!}', side by side, in the same dualistic relation 
J which reason holds to the other faculties of the soul. 
-^ , 4. The State. — The individual by himself, according to 
\* 'Aristotle, can attain neither virtue nor happiness. Ethical 
cultiu-e and moral activit}', as well as the attainment of the 
external means necessar}' thereto, are conditioned tlu-ough a 
regulated social life, within which the individual obtains edu- 
cation in the good, the protection of law, the assistance of 
others, and the opi)ortunit3* for the practice of virtue. More- 1 
over, since man is b}' nature destined for society-, since he is I 
a political animal, a trul}' human life is possible only in a 
community. The state is thus superior to the individual, 
superior even to the famil}' ; individuals are only accidental 
parts of the political whole. Still, Aristotle is so far from 
adopting Plato's abstract apprehension of this relation, that 
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he expressly controverts Plato's political theories. He agr ees 
with Pinf^^Jji hplipY^"g <^^H<^j; t||g>j>rimoj2^^**^^f\^ thc statc IS to 
inaEe Tta xitige ns^ood men, to make human life perfect; but 
he saw that this coul d not be accomplished by destroying the 
natural rights of thejndividual and the family, personal free- 
(lom, and the distinction between meum and tuumT The 
state, he said, is not a unity, but is essentially a manifold of 
smaller communities and individuals. This fact the state 
must recognize, and must endeavor by means of its consti- 
tution and laws to make virtue and culture as general as 
possible, and to place political power in the hands of virtuous 
citizens. Of the different forms of government Aristotle pre- 
ferred the limited monarchy and aristocrac}* ; Le, , the state 
which is governed not by wealth nor by tlie mere majorit}', 
but by th ose citizens, who throu gh thejx)8sc3sion of a com- 
IKJtency have received, a careful education in morals, and 
are, thus, fitted to direct and govern the whole. Thaf state 
is the best In which virtue, whether it be that of one man or 
of more, rules. Aristotle, however, does not advocate any 
particular constitution as universally best. The q uestion, he 
thinks, is not of an ideal state, but of what is most^2^iImable 
umTerTRe given natural, climatic* geogiaphic, economic, in- 
tellectual, and moral conditions. In this he is faithful to the 
character of TiT^ whole' philosoph}'. Standmg on the basis 
of the empirical, he advances here as elsewhere, criticall}* and 
reflectively, and iif despair of attaming the absolute!}' true 
and good, he seeks for these relatively, with his eye fixed 
only on the probable and the practicable. 

VI. The Peripatetic School. — The school of Aristotle, 
called the Peripatetic, can here only be mentioned ; the want 
of independence in its philosophizing, and the absence of any 
great and universal influence, rendering it unworthy an ex- 
tended notice. Theophrastus, Eudemus, and Strato are its 
most famous leaders. Like most philosophical schools, it 
confines itself chieflj' to a more thorough elaboration and ex- 
planation of the system of its master. In some empirical 
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provinces, especially the phj'sical, the attempt was made to 
carry out still fuilher the S3'stem, while at the same time its 
speculative basis was set aside and neglected. This view 
was most ftilly developed by Strato the physicist, who aban- 
doned the Aristotelian dualism between the intellectual and 
the natural principle of things, and declared nature to be the 
sole, all-producing and all-sustaining power of existence. 
, VII. Transition to the Post- Aristotelian Philosophy. 
-^The productive energy of Grecian philosophy expends it- 
self with Aristotle, contemporaneously and in connection with 
the universal decay of Grecian life and spirit. Instead of 
the great and universal systems of a Plato and an Aristotle, 
we have now S3'stems of a partial and one-sided character, 
corresponding to that universal breach between the subject 
and the objective world which characterized the civil, relig- 
ious, and social life of this last epoch of Greece, the time 
succeeding Alexander the Great. That subjectivity, which 
had been first pi-opounded by the Sophists, was at length, 
after numerous straggles, victorious, though its triumph was 
gained upon the rains of the Grecian civil and artistic life ; 
the individual has become emancipated from society and the 
state ; his unquestioning belief in the given world is wholly 
destroyed ; there remains only the problem of developing and 
satisfying a subjectivity which has become autonomic and 
self-centred. This general intellectual movement of the age 
appears also in philosophy. It lost both Its purely scientific 
and its political interest ; it became a mean for the subject, 
by which he endeavored to procure what the decaying relig- 
ious life and morality of the state could no longer furaish, 
namely, a philosophic conviction in reference to the highest 
religious, metaphysical, and ethical problems, — a fixed theor}' 
of hfe and action attained through free thought alone. Every 
thing, even logic and physics, was viewed from this practical 
standpoint ; the former aflbrded the subject a sure knowledge 
elevated above all disquieting doubts; the latter was ex- 
pected to give the necessary explanations in reference to the 
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ultimate grounds of all existence, of God, natui*e, and the 
constitution of man, whereby man might know his relations 
to all things, what he ought to hope or fear, and how his in- 
dividual happiness can be harmonized with the nature of 
things. In one respect, thus, the Post- Aristotelian systems 
indicate an intellectual advance. The}' are in earnest with 
philosophy ; the}' would have it supplant religion and tradi- 
tion ; they would make it the truth of life, a faith, dogma, 
conviction, in accordance with which the subject must con- 
sistentl}' direct his life and action, and in which he must seek 
peace and feUcity. The result of this mode of thought was 
that men sought above all things certainty, ultimate knowl- 
edge ; they strove to arrive at some fixed ground ; the}' aban- 
doned the transcendentalism of the Platonic idealism, and the 
hypothetical philosophizing of Aristotle, and establishing 
themselves upon the realistic basis of immediate external and 
internal experience sought from thence to attain a theory of 
things which should be logically developed and leave nothing 
undecided. In other words they sought to abolish the dual- 
Ism of the Platonico- Aristotelian philosophy, and finally solve 
the problem of reducing all the differences and antitheses of 
being, of subject and object, mind and matter, to one ulti- 
mate ground. Philosophy was to explain ever}" thing; no 
gap, uncertainty, halfness, should be allowed to remain. On 
the other hand, however, the Post-Aristotelian philosophy is 
wanting in true scientific devotion to tlie object ; it is a dog- 
matism which aims only at truth for the subject and is there- 
fore one-sided ; it emphasizes not things nor thought, but the 
subjective consistency of thought. It sought to attain truth 
by the logical application of a shigle principle throughout the 
entire sphere of being. Hence there appeared in opposition 
to this dogmatism, and with equal positiveness, a scepticism 
which denied the possibility of real knowledge, and developed 
the negative tendencies of the Sophistic and Mcgaric eristic 
to their extremest consequences. 
The most im^x^rtant system of the Post- Aristotelian period 
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is the Stoic. In it subjectivity^ appears as universal, thinking 
subjectivity (c/. Sect. XI. 6) ; and this superiorit}' of the uni- 
versality of subjectivit}", of thought, to every thing special 
and particular is its theoretical and practical principle. All 
particular existences are onl}^ the product of the imiversal 
reason which lives and acts in all things : the one universal 
reason is the essence of things. Hence the vocation of man 
is no other than to realize this universal subjectivit}- which is 
elevated above all vicissitude of circumstance, and thus to 
seek his happiness not in external things and particular satis- 
factions, but in a life in harmony with nature and reason. A 
precisely opposite view was advocated by Epwureanism. In 
it the subject withdraws itself into the individuality of pleas- 
ure, into the happiness of philosophic repose, enjoying the pres- 
ent, keeping itself free from all care and inordinate passion, 
and occupying itself with the objective world onl}' so far as 
it is a means for the enjo3'ment of its individuality. Scepti- 
cism coincides with these two systems in that it endeavors 
to render the subject indifferent to every thing external ; but 
it sought to attain this indifference negatively, b}' the renun- 
ciation of all definite knowledge and volition. 

Finally, this subjectivity is also exhibited by the last of 
the philosophical systems of antiquit}', Neo-Platonism ; for 
it also makes the elevation of the subject to the absolute its 
comer-stone. For if, on the other hand, Neo-Platonism 
speculates objectively in reference to God and his relation 
to the finite, this speculation had its motive in the desire to 
demonstrate a continuous transition from the absolute object 
to human personalit}'. The predominant influence, therefore, 
even here, is the interest of subjectivity' ; and the greater 
wealth of objective determinations was grounded upon the 
fact that subjectivity had been expanded into absoluteness. 
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Zeno, the founder of the Stoic school, wa« born about 340 
B.C., in Citium, a city of Cyprus. He was not of pure 
Greek, but of Phoenician extraction. Deprived of his prop- 
ert}' b}^ shipwreck, he took refuge in philosophy, incited also 
b}' an inner bias to such pursuits. He at first became a dis- 
ciple of the CjTiic Crates, then of Stilpo, one of the Mega- 
rians, and lastl}' he betook himself to the Academy, where he 
heard the lectures of Polemo. After twenty 3ears had been 
occupied in this way, ha\ing become convinced of the neces- 
sit}' of a new philosophy, he opened a school at Athens, in 
the ' ' variegated porch," so called from the paintings of 
Poljgnotus, with which it was adorned, whence his adlier- 
ents received the name of '* philosophers of the porcli " (Sto- 
ics) . Zeno is said to have presided over his school for fifty- 
eight years, and at a very advanced age to have put an end 
to his existence. He was praised by the ancients for the 
temperance and the austerity of his habits, while his ab- 
stemiousness is proverbial. The monument in his honor, 
erected after his death by the Athenians, at the instance of 
Antigonus, bore the high but simple eulogium that his life 
had been in unison with his philosophy; Cleayithes of Assos, 
in Asia Minor, was the successor of Zeno in the Stoic school, 
and faithfully carried out the method of his master. Clean- 
thes was succeeded by Chrysippus (bom at Soli, in Cilicia) , 
who died about 208 b.o. He has been regarded as the chief 
support of the school ; so much so, indeed, that it was said 
of him, that without a Chrysippus there never would have 
been a Stoa. At all events, as Chrysippus was an object of 
the greatest veneration, and of almost undisputed authority 
with the later Stoics, he ought to be considered as the princi- 
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pal founder of the school. He was a writer so voluminous, 
that his works have been said to amount to seven hundred 
and five, among which, however, were repeated treatises 
upon the same propositions, and citations without measure 
from poets and historians, given to prove and illustrate his 
opinions. Not one of all his writings has come down to us. 
Chrysippus closes the series of the philosophers who founded 
the Stoic school. The later heads of the school, as Panostius^ 
the friend of the younger Scipio (his famous work De OfficiiSj 
Cicero has elaborated in his treatise of the same name) , and 
Fosidoniiis, may be classed with Cicero, Pompeius, and 
others, and were eclectic in their teachings. The Stoics con- 
nected philosophy most intimately with the duties of practical 
life. Philosophy is with them the practice of wisdom, the 
exercise of virtue, the training-school of virtue, the science 
of those principles in accordance with which a virtuous life 
must be guided. They asserted all science, art, culture, in i 
BO far as they ai*e sought for their own sake to be super- ; 
fluous ; man should strive for nothing but wisdom, the knowl- ' 
edge of things hum an and jivine, and should govern his life ". 
b}' this alone. Logic supplies the method for attaining tnie ^ 
knowledge ; physics comprehends the theory of nature and , 
the order of the universe ; ethics deduces from these those ' 
consequences which relate to practical life. 

1. Logic. — The feature most worthy of notice in their i 
logic, is the striving af1«r a subjective criterion of truth, by( 
which they might accurately distinguish true conceptions from|| 
fabe. AU knowledge^ according t o^he Stoi(^, ftriy'^^^-*^^ il> 
real impressions of external things upon the senses, in pbjfifir 
tiVS- .afiJlsnous^exiperienceSj which are combined into concep 



tion s h^ the understanding^ ; knowledge comes not from the 
subject but from the object ; this is the ground of its truth. 
Since, however, it is possible that representations of the 
subjective imagination may insinuate themselves among tlie 
true conceptions which are produced in us by external things, 
the question arises, how shall we distinguish them, how sep- 
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arate the false fVom the true? The criterion for this is the 
irresistible evidence, the strength of conviction with which 
the idea impresses itself upon the mind. Whenever a con- 
ception possesses this evidence, when it compels the mind 
involuntarily to recognize its validity, it may be assumed to 
be no mere figment of the imagination but the product of a 
real object. Other criterion than this ''striking evidence" 
of a conception there is none since we know things only by 
i means of conceptions. The Stoic theory of knowledge is thus 
I a mean between empiricism and idealism. Sensuous expe- 
\ rience alone is certain ; but whether anj* thing is actuall}' per- 
Iceived is decided only by the irresistible subjective conviction 
^ |of truth which a perception brings with it. 

2. Physics. — In their physics, where the}' follow for the 
most part Ileraclitus, the Stoics are distinguished from their 
predecessors, especially from Plato and Aristotle, b}- their 
thoroughly carried out proposition that n othing uncori)orea l { 
exists ^ that every thing essential is corporenl (just as in their | 
logic they sought to derive all knowledge from the sensuous 
ixjrception). This sensualism or njatorialism of the Stoics 
%hich, as we have seen in their logic, lies at the basis of their 
theory of knowledge, might seem foreign to all their moi*al 
and idealistic tendencies, but is clearly explained by their 
dogmatic standpoint ; an ideal being is, for them, not objec- 
tive, substantial enough ; the relations and activities of things 
are ideal, but things themselves must have corporeal reality. 
In the sa^ie way it seemed to them imiK)ssible that there can 
be anj' interaction between the ideal and corporeal, between 
the spiritual and the material. Reciprocit}- can exist only 
between things which are like in kind ; mind, the deit}-, the 
soul, are thus corporeal though different from the body and 
from matter. The most immediate consequence of tliiaf 
attempt to destroy the duality of nimcl and matter is their] 
pantheism J Aristotle before them had separated the Divine 
Iknng from the world, as the puic and eternal form from the 
eternal matter ; but so far as this separation implied a dis- 
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tinction which was not simply logical, but actual and real,, 
the Stoics would not admit it. It seemed to them impossible 1 
to dissever God from matter, and the}' therefore considered! 
God and the world in the relation of power and its manifes- 
tation, and thus as one. Matter i ^ the pa ssive ground, of j 
things , the oijginaL substrfttun;^ forJji^Rdiyinp. activitj' : Godj 
is the active and fonnatiye energj' of matter dwglling within I 
jti. and. esaentiaUy united to it;, the world is the body ofjjod,* 
and God is the soul of the world. The Stoics, therefore/ 
considered God and matter as one identical substance, which, 
on the side of its passive and changeable capacity they call 
matter, and on the side of its active and changeless energj-, 
God.t''^hfii^wodd has no independent existence, it is ^^^^ Acy/ ^7vi 
self-subsistent ftBite being, but is produced, animated, and ^ -/ ' / 
governed by God. ttSs a living thing (^a>ov) of which the J^ '' ' 
Deity is t he rationa l souft Every thing in it is equally di,- 
vme since the divine power pervades all things alike. God 
exists in it as the eternal necessity which directs all things m 
accoMance with unalterable law ; as the rational Providence 
which brings all things into harmon}^ with its designs ; as the 
perfect wisdom which maintains the order of the world, com- 
mands and rewards the good^ and forbids and punishes the 
evil. Nothing in the world can isolate itself, or overstep its 
natural limitations; but each is unconditionally connected 
with the order of the whole whose principle and power is 
God. Thus even in the physics of the Stoics is displaj'ed 
that stem regard for law which is the chief characteristic jrf 1;* ^ ,' ■ 
their philosophy ; the y are, like Herac litus, the sworn ene- ' ;* • . ' 
mies of all arbitrariness and individualitjv This principle of 
tKe' unity or aUbeing connects tliera' Tn'yet another way with 
Heraclitus. They apprehended the being of God, which 
according to their philosophic*al principles must be coiporeal, 
just as he did, i.e., as a fiery, heat-giving force, which is the 
life of the world, and into which all individual lives are 
merged in order to be renewed under new forms, and so on 
ad infinitum {cf. Sect. VII. 8) . At one time they call God 
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the rational breath which passes through all nature ; at an« 
other, the artistic fire which fashions or b^ets the universe ; 
and still again the ether, which, however, they hardly distin- 
guish from the fire. This identification of God and the world, 
according to which the Stoics regarded the whole formation 
of the universe as but the development of God, renders their 
remaining doctrine concerning the world very simple. All 
the world seemed to them to be vitalized b}- the divine life, 
coming into special existence out of the divine whgle, and 
returning into it again, thus forming a necessary cycle of 
origination and destruction in which the whole alone is per- 
manent and eternally renewed. On the other hand, nothing 
within this whole is in vain, nothing is without an end ; in 
• ' ; ever}' thing actual there is reason. Even the bad (within cer- 
^^•^^ , tain limits) is necessar}' to the perfection of the whole, since 
N""^ it is the condition of virtue: 6.(7., injustice is the condition 
of justice. The world taken as a whole could have been no 
better than it is or more suited to its purix)8e. 

3. The Ethics. — The ethics of the Stoics is most closely 
connected with their physics. In the physics was demon- 
strated the rational order of the universe as it exists through 
the divine thought. I n^the et hics, the^ highest law of hiiTnflp_ 
action, and thua.thfi whole moiral. governance of life, isjnade 
"■ J ,. to depend upon this rational order and conformity to law in 
^ univei*sal nature, and the highest good, or the highest end of 
our strivings, is to shape our life according to this universal 
law, to live m conformity with the harmony of the world or 
with nature. ^* Follow nature,** or * Mive in harmo ny with 
nature," is the moral maxim of the Stoics. Morc accurately : 
live in harmony with thy rational nature so far as this has 
not been distorted or corrupted b}- art, but is held in its nat- 
ural simplicity ; be consciously and voluntarily what thou art 
b}' nature, a rational part of a rational univeree ; be reason 
and m reason, instead of following unreason and thine own 
arbiti'ary desires. Herein consists thy vocation, herein thy 
felicity, since in this way thou avoidest every thing which is 
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in contradictiop with th}' nature and the order of things with- 
out thee, and seciurest for thyself a calmly flowing, undis- 
turbed life. 

From this moral principle, in which the Stoic conception 
of virtue is also expressed, the peculiarities of their theory 
of morals follow with logical necessity. 

(1) Respecting the BelcUion of Virtue to Pleasure, — The 
d emand that life sh ould be in co nformity with natuje subor- 
dmates the individual whoUj\tp the. ui^iversal, and excludes 
every personal end* Hence pleasure, which of all ends is the 
most individual, must be disregarded. Pleasure, as the abate- 
ment of that moral energ}' of the soul, wherein all blessedness 
consists, could appear to the Stoics only as a hindrance to 
life, and therefore as an evil. Pleasure is not in conformity 
with nature, and is no end of nature, says Cleanthes; and 
though other Stoics relax a little the strictness of this opin- 
ion, and admit that pleasure may be according to nature, and 
is to be considered in a certain degree as a good, yet they all 
held fast to the doctrine, that it has no moral worth and is 
no end of nature, but is only something which is accidentally 
connected with the free and fitting activit}* of nature, while 
itself is not an activity*, but a passive condition of the soul. 
In this lies the whole severity of the Stoic doctrine of morals ; 
every thing personal is cast aside, every external end of action 
is foreign to morality ; wise action is the only true aim. From 
this follows directly : 

(2) The View of the Stoics Concerning External Oood. — 
"/.^Virtue, as the sole aim of a rational being, is also his sole 

,^ -^^ blessedness, his only good; since only inner rationality and 
^ yl strength of mind, a will and activity in harmony with nature, 
r -can make man happy and afford him a counterpoise to the 
accidents and restrictions of his outward life. From this it 
clearly follows that external goods, health, wealth, etc., are 
altogether indifferent: they add nothing to the rationalit}*, 
force, and greatness of the soul; the}' can be used either 
rationall}' or irrationally, and in the end are as likely to prove 
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evil as good. The}' are, therefore, not really good -, virtae 
alone is advantageous. The loss of external possessions 
does not affect the happiness of the virtuous. Even the so- 
called external evils are not evils ; the only evil is baseness, 
which is both unnatural and irrational. The Stoics differ 
from their predecessors, the Cynics, inasmuch as they admit 
that there may be a distinction among indifferent things ; that 
while none of these can be called a moral good, yet some may 
be preferable to others, and that the preferable, so far as it 
contributes to a life in conformity to nature, should enter into 
the account of a moral life. Thus the sage will prefer health 
and wealth when these are balanced in the choice with sickness 
and poverty, but though these objects have been rationally' 
chosen, he does not esteem them as reall}^ good, for they are 
not the highest, they are inferior to virtuous action, in com- 
parison with which ever}^ thing else sinks to insignificanee. 
In making this distinction between the good and the prefer- 
able, we see how the Stoics exclude from the good every thing 
relative, and hold fast to it alone in its highest significance. 

(3) This absti'act apprehension of the conception of virtue 
is still farther verified in the rigid antagonism which the Stoics 
affirmed between virtue and vice. Virtue is reasonableness, 
— right action in haraiony with the nature of things ; vice is 
unreason, perversity, which is in contradiction to nature and 
. . ' truth. Either, they argue, the actions of a man are rational 
and uncontradictory or they are not. In the first case the 
man is good; in the second, even though his act is but 
slightly opposed to reason and nature, he is bad. He alone 
is good who is perfectly good ; but he is bad who is in any 
degree irrational or vicious : e.^., whoever yields to a desire, 
affection, passion, or commits a fault. Between virtue and 
vice there is no mean, no point of transition, any more than 
between truth and falsehood. From this the Stoics concluded [ 
that a perfectly moral act is possible only when the actor is , 
altogether virtuous, i.e., has a perfect knowledge of the good i 
and the power to completely realize it. Virtue must be pos' 
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sessed wholly or not at all : the \drtuou8 man must therefore 
be absolutely virtuous. To this may be added the fartherf^^ 
paradox of the Stoics, — all good -actions are equally right | 
and equally good; all bad actions are equally faulty and 
therefore equally bad ; there are no degrees of goodness and 
badness, virtuousness and viciousuess, but the two are abso- 
lutely antithetical. The Stoics on this point conceded only 
that legal acts which are in substantial accordance with the 
law of vu-tue but have not perfect virtue for their source, are 
intermediate between the good and the bad but have no moral 
worth. 

(4) The Special Doctrine of Ethical Action was most 
completelj' developed by the later Stoics, who were thus the 
founders of deontolog}^ Virtue, according to the Stoics, 
consists in absolute correctness of judgment, in the souFs 
perfect control of pain, in its complete dominion over pleasure 
and desu'e, and in the absolute justice which estimates every- 
thing in accordance with its worth in the universe. The}'/ 
divided duties into two classes, duties to self, and duties to; 
others. The former relate to rational self-preservation and 
the avoidance of all that contradicts nature and reason ; the 
latter to those relations of the individual to societ}^ which 
must be directed by man's social nature, and in which all the 
claims of justice and humanity- toward othere must be satis- * 
fied. The state is likewise a result of man's political nature. 
But the division of mankind into hostile peoples and states,'. . 
is a contradiction of human nature ; the whole human race 
should form one great community with equal laws and equal 
rights. The Stoics, thus, originated the idea of cosmopoli- 
tism. 

The Stoic teachings conclude with the picture of the wise 
man^ — the ideal type of virtue in its completest realization, 
which with its attendant subjective blessedness is set forth j 
as a model and pattern for action. The wise man is he who 
actual!}' possesses true knowledge of divine and human things, 
as well as the absolute moral insight and strength which flow 
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from it, and thus unites in himself all conceivable human 
perfections. The more special application of this thought 
appears paradoxical since such absolute perfection does not 
harmonize with the conception of individuality. The Stoics, 
however, valued it most highly precisely because the eleva- 
tion of the individual to pure and perfect virtue is the postu- 
late which supports their entire theory of ethics, and espe- 
cially distinguishes it from the Aristotelian, which requires 
only isolated and relative virtues. The wise man, they said, 
knows everj' thing, and understands everj' thing better than 
any other because he possesses a perfect mind and the 
knowledge of the true nature of things. He alone is the 
true statesman, lawgiver, orator, educator, critic, poet, phy- 
sician ; while the unwise man i*emains ever rude and uncul- 
tured, even though he possesses gi*eat knowledge. The wise 
man is unerring and faultless, since he alwa3's acts rationall}', 
and thinks all things in their rational connection ; for this 
reason he fears and wonders at notliing, he is guilt}' of no 
weakness or passion. He alone is a true companion, neigh- 
bor, kinsman, and friend, because he alone perfectly knows 
and fulfils the duties which spring from these relations. 
Moreover, the wise man, since he has the good as a law 
within himself, is free from all subjection to external law and 
tradition ; he is lord of his own actions and responsible to 
himself alone. No less is he b}' his character and virtue free 
in reference to all vocations and modes of life ; he can move 
in an}' sphere. He is rich because he can obtain all that he 
needs and dispense with all that he lacks. He is jojous 
under all circumstances because in his virtue he has an ever 
present source of blessedness. But on the other hand all the 
external and internal goods which the unwise think they 
have, they in reality do not possess, since they lack the fun- 
damental condition of true blessedness, — perfection of soul. 
In this thought, that inner moral integrity of mind is the 
necessar}' basis of all qualification for action and of all true 
happiness, lies the truth of this ideal of the Stoics. It also 
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exhibits the abstraction in which their whole system is in- 
volved ; this wisdom is an empty ideal which as even th^ 
Stoics themselves admitted has no reality; it is a general 
conception of perfection which is inapplicable to life, and thus 
shows that the Stoics, in general, adopted a one-sided princi- 
ple, the universality of subjectivity. The subject instead of 
being, as formerly, a mere accident of the state, was now to 
become absolute; but as a result of this his own reality 
vanishes in the clouds and mist of an abstract ideal. The 
merit of the Stoic philosophy, however, is that in an age oi^ 
social ruin it held fast to the moral idea, and by separat- 
ing politics fh)m morals, established the latter as an inde- 
pendent science. . 



SECTION XVIII. 

BPICUBEANISM. > 

The Epicurean school arose almost contemporaneotLslyi 
with the Stoic, though perhaps a little earlier. Epicurus, iti^ 
founder, the son of an Athenian who had emigrated to Samos^ 
was bom 342 B.C., six 3-ears after the death of Plato. Of his 
youth and education little is known. In his thirty-sixth yet^ 
he opened a philosophical school at Athens, over which he 
presided till his death, 270 b.c. His disciples and adherents : 
formed a society, in which they were united by the closest i 
fHendship, illustrating the general condition of things in' 
Greece after the time of Alexander, when the social 
the place of the decaying political life. Epicurus himsel 
compared his society to the Pythagorean fVatemity, although 
the 'communit}' of goods, which forms an element in the lai 
ter, Epicurus excludes, affirming that true friends can confid 
in one another. The moral character of Epicurus jias beej 
8 
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repeatedly assailed, but, according to the testimony of the 
most reliable witnesses, his life was blameless in every re- 
spect, and his personal character was estimable and amiable. 
Moreover, it cannot be doubted that much of tliat, which is 
told by some, of the offensive voluptuousness of the Epicu- 
rean band, should be regarded as calumnj-. Epicurus was a 
voluminous winter, surpassing, in this respect, even Aristotle, 
and exceeded by Chr3sippus alone. To the loss of his greater 
works he has himself contributed, by his practice of com- 
IK)sing summaries of his sj'stem, which he recommended his 
disciples to commit to memory. These summaries have been 
for tlie most part preser\'ed. 

The end which Epicuinis proposed to himself in science is 
distinctly revealed in his definition of plujosoghy. He^ calls 
JLaD-itctivitv which^ J ^yj"?^*^^ of conceptions and argum ents, 
' ■ ♦ proeurea_thfi—hapfeiness_of life. Its end is, therefore, with 
him essentially a practical one, and on this account the object 
of his whole system is to produce a scheme of morals which 
should teach us how we may certainl}' attain a h^ppy life. 
It is true that the Epicureans adopted the usual division of 
philosophy into logic (which they called canonics), physics, 
and ethics ; but they confined logic to the determination of 
the criterion of truth, and considered it only as an instrument 
' and introduction to physics, while they treated ph3'sics as 
entii'cly subordinate to ethics, and necessary' onlj^ in order to 
free men from superstitious fear, and deliver them from the 
power of fables and m3'thical fancies concerning nature, which 
might hinder the attainment of happiness. We have there- 
fore in Epicureanism the three ancient divisions of philoso- 
phy, but ip ^a reversed order, since logic and phj'sics are 
here made ^ancillary to ethics. We shall confine ourselves in 
.om* exposition to the latter, since the Epicurean canonics and 
phjsics have little scientific interest, and since the phj'sics 
^specially is not onlj' ver)' incomplete and without any inter- 
nal connection, but rests entirely' upon the atomic theory of 
Democritus. 
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^f^ucumg, like Aristotle and the other philosophers of hiSi(' ..''' , 

day, pU^nP/^ t>iA higrhpgf: gnn^ jp ^in^ppinaflQ^ r.T a ^appy lifP- ^ * 

Happiness, however, in his opinion, consists solely in pleas- 
ure : virtue has no value in itself but only in so far as it in- 
creases our enjojTnent, — renders life agreeable. But Epicurus 
goes on to give a more accurate determination of pleasure, 
and in this he differs essentiall}' from his predecessors, the 
CjTcnaics (c/. Sect. XIII. 3.) 

1. While with Aristippus the pleasure of the moment is 
made the end of human eflTort, E picurus dire cts men to strive 
after a system of pleasures whiph will Jnsure a permanent 
condition, of happiness for the wholfi life. True pleasure is 
thus the object to be considered and weighed. Many a pleas- 
ure should be despised because it will result in pain, and 
many a pain should be rejoiced in becajise it will lead to a 
greater plea^'ure. 

2. Since the sage will seek after the highest good, not 
simply for the present but for his whole life, he will hold the 
pleasures and pains of the soul, which like memory and hope 
extend to the past and the ftiture, in greater esteem than 
those of the body, which relate only to the present moment. 
The pleasure of the soul consists in the untroubled tranquil- 
lity of the sage, who rests secure in the feeling of his inner 
worth and his exaltation above the strokes of de8tin3\ Thus 
Epicurus would say that it is better to be miserable but 
rational than to be happy and irrational, and that the wise 
man might be happ}' though in torture. He would even afltoa, 
iike a true follower of Aristotle, that pleasure and happiness 
were most closely connected with \Hirtue, that virtue is in fact 
inseparable from true pleasure, and that there can be no 
agreeable life without virtue, and no virtue without an agree- 
able life. On the same grounds he declares Jthat friendship,.' . , , 
which the Cyrenaics thought to be superfluous, is a chief. . ' - . 
means of happiness ; and it is such, in so far as it is an 
enduring, life-gladdening, and beautifying union of congenial 
minds, and gives a happiness more lasting than any which 
sensuous enjoyment can afford. 
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_ 3. While other Hedonists regarded the most positive and 



intense feeling of pleasure as the highest good, £pieurus, 
on the other hand, fixed his eye on a happiness which should 
be abiding and for the whole life. He would not seek the 
hnost exquisite enj03Tnent8 in order to attain to a happy life, 
(but he rather recommends one to be satisfied with little, and 
|to practise sobriety and temperance of life. He guards him- 
self against such a false application of his doctrine as would 
imply that the pleasure of the debauchee is the highest good, 
and l)oa8t8 that with a little barley-bread and water he would 
rival Zeus in happiness. He even expresses an aversion for 
all costly pleasures, not, however, in themselves, but because 
of the evil consequences which they entail. True, the Epi- 
curean sage need not therefore live as a Cynic. He will 
enjoy himself where he can without harm, and will even seek 
to acquire means to live with dignity and ease. But though 
all these enjoyments of life may properly belong to the sage, 
' - ' *j ,'^ , • yet he can deprive himself of them without misery — though 
^,H Ur^' ': he ought not to do so — since he enjoys the truest and most 
"j/u •*^ ' - essential pleasure in the calmness of his soul and the tran- 
quillity of his heart. In opposition to the positive pleasure 
,* \ of some Hedonists, the theory of Epicurus expends itself in 
. i^t^i negative conceptions, representing that freedom from pain is 
- •' pleasure, and that hence the activity of the sage should be 
;• I r". • ^^)rominently directed to the avoidance of that which is dis- 
r J, ^ agreeable. All that man does, says Epicurus, he does inf 
order that he may neither suffer nor fear pain ; if he attains! 
this, nature is satisfied. Positive gratifications can never in- 
crease pleasure, but only complicate it. Happiness is thus, 
according to Epicurus, simple and easily attained if we will 
but follow nature, and not ruin and imbitter life itself by in- 
^l^JL <Xw'VUi^ , ordinate demands and a foolish fear of fancied evils. Among 
^ , -v^^i the evils which man fears, death holds the first place. But 
t; . ., / t It is no^vil not to live. Hence death, for which men have 
-^ . ., .'. the greatest terror, the wise man does not fear. For whfle 
we live* death is not, and when death is, we are not ; jchoL. 
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and that, which by its presence cannot affect our happiness, 
ought not to trouble us when thought of as future. The Epi- 
curean doctrine thus results in the purely subjective endeavor 
of the individual to find rest and satisfaction in existence ; it 
knows nothing of man's moral nature, but it has, so far as is 
possible, ennobled the ancient conception of pleasure. 

Epicurus*s view of the universe is completed by his doc- 6r.^ ^^ 
trine of the gods, to whom he applied his ideal of happiness. ^^^ f^ 
To the gods belongs a human form, though without an}' fixed^' "^' 
body or human wants. In the void spaces between the infii- 
nite worlds they lead an undisturbed and changeless life, 
whose happiness is incapable of increase. From the blessed- 
ness of the gods he inferred that they can have nothing to 
do with the management of our affairs ; for blessedness is 
repose. They trouble neither themselves nor others; and 
therefore they need not be objects of superstitious, life-dis- 
turbing fear. These inactive gods of Epicurus, these inde- 
structible but unstable forms, these bodies which are not 
bodies, have but little connection with the rest of his S3'stem ; 
but even here he is thinking of the happiness of man ; the 
thought of the gods is robbed of all its terrors, yet retained 
in a modified form which serves to establish rather than 
refute the Epicurean theory of happiness. 



SECTION XIX. 

SCEPTICISM AND THE NEW ACADEMY. 

This subjective direction was carried out to its farthest 
extent by the Sceptics, who broke down completely the 
bridge between subject and object, denying all objective 
truth, knowledge and science, and wholly withdrawing the 
philosopher from every thing but himself and his own subjec- 
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tive estimates. In this direction we may distinguish between 
the old Scepticism, the new Academy, and the later Scepti- 
cism. 

1. The old Scepticism. — Pyrrlio of Elis, a cotemporary 
of Aristotle, was the head of the old Sceptics. He left no 
writings behind him, and all our knowledge of his opinions 
is derived from his disciple and follower, Timon of Phlius. 
The tendency of these sceptical philosophers, like that of the 
Stoics and Epicureans, was a practical one, for philosophy, 
said they, ought to lead us to happiness. But in order to 
live happil}' we must know how things are, and, therefore, 
how we are related to them. The first of these questions the 
Sce ptics answ ered bj;^attemipting to show that we do not p er- 
ceive things_as J;heyACtuallj' are, hut only a*^ th oy app^flr V> 
us ) our representations of them are neither true nor false ; 
nothing definite can be predicated of any thing. g[f ither our 
A ^ ^ se nses nor ^nnr npiniona ^onnprnin^ any t hing tc^^ ^ "f» ^^y 

' \ \ > I *' * trjitly^to every precept and to ev er\' pa§ition a contraryja^ 
be^adxapced; hence the contradictor}' views of men, and 
especially of the philosophies of the schools respecting one 
and the same thing.; A 11^ obj ective knowledge and science 
' being thus impossible, the true r plf^tJ^" ^^ ^^^ phil osopher to 
' 'tlnn£a^ ^Qiigigtfl in f^n ^n^|^ puspensJou of judgment, gud thfi^ 
withhpldjn^ of ^ v er y positive ^ssertij^n. In order to avoid 
every thing like a positive assertion, the Sceptics had recourse 
to a variety of artifices, and availed themselves of doubtful 
modes of expression, such as it is possible ; it may he so; 
perhaps; I assert nothing^ — cautiously subjoining to this last 
— not even that I assert nothing. B}' this suspension of 
judgment the Sceptics thought they could attain their practi- 
cal end, happiness ; for the abstinence fix)m all positive opin- 
ion is followed \fy a freedom from all mental disturbance, as 
a substance is by a shadow. He who has embraced Scepti- 
cism lives thenceforward tranquilly, without inquietude, with- 
out agitation, in a mere apathy which excludes both the 
knowledge of good and of evil. Pyrrho is said to have 
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originated the doctrine which lies at the basis of sceptical 
apathy, viz., that there is no difference between sickness and 
health, or between life and death. The Sceptics, for the most 
part, derived the material for their theory from the previous 
investigations and polemic of the dogmatic schools. But the 
grounds on which they rested were far from being profound, 
and were for the most part either dialectic errors which could 
easily be refuted, or mere subtleties. The use of the follow- 
ing ten tropes is ascribed to the old Sceptics, though these 
were perhaps not definitely brought out by either Pyrrho or 
Timon, but were probably first collected by -^nesidemus, soon 
after the time of Cicero. The withholding of all decisive , * ' - 
judgment may rest; (1) upon the differences of conception 
and sensation generally existing among individual living 
beings ; (2) upon those phj'sical and intellectual differences 
between men which cause them to view the same thing in dif- 
ferent lights ; (3) upon the varjing testimony of sense itself, 
and the uncertainty whether the oi-gans of sense are compe- 
tent; (4) upon the circumstances under which objects ap- 
pear ; (5) upon their relative positions, intervals, and places ; 
(6) upon the fact that we know nothing directly, but only 
through some extraneous medium (air, etc.) ; (7) upon the 
fact that our impressions of the same thing vary in quantity, 
temperature, color, motion, etc. ; (8) upon the dependence 
of our conceptions upon custom, since that which is new and 
strange affects us differentl}' from that which is familiar ; (9)| 
upon the relativity of all our conceptions, which is based upo] 
the fact that predicates express merely the relations of thingi 
one to another, or to our faculty of representation; (10) 
upon the different ways of life, the varieties of customs and 
laws, the m3i;hical representations and dogmatic opinions of 
men. 

2. The New Academy. — Scepticism, in its conflict with 
the Stoics, as it appeared in the Platonic school established 
by Arcesilaus (316-241), has a far greater significance than 
belongs to the performances of the P}Trhonists. In this 
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school Scepticism sought to support itself by its great re- 
spect for the writings and the traditions of the oral teachings 
of Plato. Arcesilaus could neither have assumed nor re- 
tained the chair of instruction in the Academy, had he not 
carefully cherished and imparted to his disciples the impres- 
sion that his own view, respecting the withholding of a deci- 
sive judgment, coincided essentiall}' with that of Socrates and 
of Plato, and if he had not also taught that he was only 
restoring the genuine and original significance of the Platonic 
dialectic when he set aside the dogmatic method of teaching. 
An immediate incitement to the efforts of Arcesilaus is found 
in his opposition to the rigid dogmatic sj'stem which had 
lately arisen in the Porch, and which claimed to be in every 
respect an improvement upon Platonism. Hence, as Cicero 
remarks, Arcesilaus directed all his sceptical and polemic at- 
tacks against Zeno, the founder of Stoicism. He opposed 
the Stoic theor}' of cognition b}' maintaining that even false 
conceptions can induce a feeling of intense conviction, and 
that all representation results only in opinion and never in 
knowledge. Accordingly Arcesilaus denied the existence of 
a criterion which could certify to us the truth of our knowl- 
edge. If there be any truth in our affirmations, said he, we 
cannot be certain of it. In this sense he taug ht jb at on ejgan 
know nothing, noj .fiYfiD that Jiedogs. know "^^^iiig But in 
morals, in choosing the good and rejecting the evil, he taught 
that we should follow that which is probable, that which is 
supported by the most and best reasons. In this way we 
may act rightly and be happy, since this method is in accord 
with reason and the nature of things. 

Of the subsequent leaders in the new Academy, Cameades 
(214-129) alone need here be mentioned, whose whole phi- 
losoph}', however, consists almost exclusively in a polemic 
against Stoicism. His positive performance is an attem pt^to 
bring out a philosophic ani ieor )' o f pn^bfl-bilitipji or a method 
of probable thought j a determination of the diffejeut.degEeea- 
of probability, which Carneades thought to be a neccssil^'.Df 
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practical life/ The later Academicians fell back to an eclectic 
dc^matism. 

3. The later Scepticism. — Once more we meet with a 
peculiar Scepticism at the time when Grecian phllosoph}' had 
wholly fallen to deca}'. To this time belong u^nesidemusj 
Agrippa^ whose date is also uncertain, though subsequent to 
jEnesidemus (he emphasized the necessity of proving every 
thing, but at the same time showed that eveiy proof must 
itself be proved, and so on ad infinitum) , and Sextus Empi- 
ricuSy a Greek ph3'sician of the empiric sect, who probably 
flourished in the first half of the third century* of the Christian 
era. These are the most significant names. Of these tlie 
last has the greatest interest for us, from two writings which 
he left behind him (the Hypotyposes of P^Trho in three books, 
and a treatise against the mathematicians in nine books), 
wliich are sources of much historical information. In these 
he has profusely collected everj- thing which the Scepticism 
of the ancients could advance against the certainty of knowl- 
edge. 



SECTION XX. 

THE KOMANS. 

The Romans took no independent part in the pn^ress of 
philosophy. After Greek philosophy- and literature had begun 
to gain a foothold among them, and especially after three dis- 
tinguished representatives of Attic culture and eloquence — 
Carneades the Academician, Critolaus the Peripatetic, and 
Diogenes the Stoic — had appeared in Rome as envoys from 
Athens ; and after Greece, a few 3'ears later, had become a 
Roman province, and thus outwardl}' in a close connection 
with Rome, almost all the more significant systems of Gre- 
cian philosophy, especially the Epicurean (Lucretius), and 
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the Stoic (Seneca), flourished and found adherents in Rome, 
though without gaining any real philosophical progress. The 
Roman philosophizing is wholly eclectic, as is seen in Cicero, 
the most important and influential philosophic writer among 
the Romans. But the popular philosophy of this man and 
of the minds akin to him cannot be strongly assailed, for, not- 
withstanding its want of originality' and logical sequence, it 
gave philosophy a broad dissemination, and made it a means 
of universal culture. 
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SECTION XXI. 

NEO-PLATONISM. 



In Neo-Platonism, the spirit of antiquity made its last and 
f almost d espaunn^ attempt at a philosophy which should re^ 
1 s olve the dualis^ nj ytween the subjective and the ohjftytivp.^ 
This attempt was made on the one hand from a subjective 
standpoint, like the other Post- Aristotelian philosophies (c/. 
Sect. XVI, 7) , and on the other with the design to bring out 
objective determinations in reference to the highest concep- 
tions of metaphysics, and the absolute ; in other words, to 
sketch a system of absolute philosophy \ In this respect it 
sought to copy the Platonic-Aristotelian philosoph}', and 
claimed to be a revival of the original Platonism. On both 
sides the new attempt formed the closing period of ancient 

I philosophy. It re presents thc^last strugg le, bu t at the same 
^i lge the exhaustion o f the ancient thinking and the dissolu- 
tion of the old philosophy. ""^ " ~~^ 
The first, and also the most important, representative of 
Neo-Platonism, is Pfo^int^_ of_ Lycop9lis in Kg^-p t. He was 
a pupil of Ammonius Saccas, who taught the Platonic phi- 
losophy at Alexandria in the beginning of the third century, 
but left no wintings behind him. Plotinus (a.d. 205-270) 
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from his fortieth 3'ear taught philosophy at Rome. His 
opinions are contained in a course of hastily written and not 
closel}^ connected treatises, which, after his death, were col- 
lected and published in six Enneads by PoTQhjinj^ (who was 
born A.D. 233, and taught both philosoph}' and eloquence at 
Rome), his most noted disciple. From Rome and Alexan- 
dria, the Neo-Platonism of Plotinus passed over in the fourth 
centur}' to Athens, where it established itself in the Academy. 
In the fourth century, J arablichm ^ a scholar of Porphj-r}', 
and in the fifth, Produs (412-485), were prominent among 
the Neo-Platonists. "W'ith the triumph of Christianity and 
the consequent fall of heathenism, in the course of the sixth 
century, even this l ast bloom of Grecian philosophy /faded 
awa}'. 

The common characteristic of all the Neo-Platonists is a 
t endency to mysticism, theosophy, and Uieurg};. The major- 
ity of them gave themselves up to magic and sorcery, and 
the most distinguished boasted that they were the subjects 
of divine inspiration and illumination, able to look into the 
future, and to work miracles. They professed to be biero^ 
phants as much as philosophers, and exhibited an unmis- 
takable desire to establish a Pagan cop}' of Christianity, 
which should be at the same time a philosophy and a univer- 
sal religion. In the following sketch of Neo-Platonism we 
confine ourselves mainly to Plotinus. 

1. Ecstasy as a Subjective state. — The result of the 
philosophical strivings antecedent to Neo-Platonism had been 
Scepticism, which, seeing the impracticabihty of both the 
Stoic and Epicurean theorj', had assumed a totally nega- 
tive relation to every positive theoretical content. But the 
end which Scepticism had actually gained was the opposite 
of that for which it had striven. It had striven for the per- 
fect apathy of the sage, but it had gained only the necessity 
of incessantly opposing every positive afBi*mation. Instead^^^^^l^j^r^ 
of the rest which they had sought, they found rather an ^^''tT^J^T^ 
solute unrest. This absolute unrest of the consciousness f^'^^'^ 
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striving after an absolute rest, begat immediately a longing ^ 
to be freed fh)m this unrest, a longing for some conclusion, 
which should be absolutely satisfying, and stripped of every 
sceptical objection. This l onging after an absolute truth 
found its historical expression in Neo-Platonisny . The sub- 
^lAiA^^^^ect sought to master and comprehend the absolute; and 
Jj[j^^^{|^(t;^8, neither by objective knowledge nor dialectic mediation, « 
but immediately, by an inner and mystical exaltation of the 
subject in the form of an immediate beholding, or ecstasy. 
/The knowledge of the true, says Plotinus, is not gained by 
proof nor by any mediation ; it cannot be found when the -^ 
objects known remain separate fh)m the subject knowing, 
birt only when the distinction between knower and known 
\ disappears ; it is a beholding of the reason in itself, not in 
I the sense that we see the reason, but the reason beholds it- 
jself ; in no other way can knowledge arise. Nay, even this 
self-intuition of reason, within which subject and object are 
still opposed to one another, must itself be transcended. 
The highest stage of knowledge is an intuition of the Highest, 
of the one principle of things, in which all separation be- 
tween it and the soul vanishes ; in which the soul with pure 
rapture touches the absolute itself, and feels itself filled and 
illumined by it. If an^' one has attained to such a be- 
holding, to such a true unity with the divine, he will despise 
the pure thinking which he otherwise loved, for this think- 
ing was only a movement which presupposed a difference 
between the i>erceiver and the perceived. This mystical 
absorption into the Deit}', or, the One, this resolving the 
self into the absolute, is that which gives to Neo-Platonism a 
character so peculiarly distinct firom the genuine Grecian 83s- 
tems of philosophy. 

2. The Cosmical Principles. — The doctrine of the three 
cosmical principles is most closely connected with the theory' 
just named. To the two cosmical principles already assumed, 
viz., the jyorld-squl and the T^rld- reason, a third and higher 
one was added by the Nco-Platdnists, as the ultimate unity 
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r ^^f all distinctions and antitheses, in which, therefore, all differ- 
[ > ence must vanish in pure simplicity of being. This simple 
unity cannot be reason, for in reason is the antithesis of 
thought and its object, and the movement fix)m the first to 
the last ; reason relates to the manifold. But the manifold 
presupposes the simple as its principle. If, therefore, there 
is to be a unity of the totality of being, reason must be tran- 
\^ >Lscended and the absolute One attained. To this primal 
f l4 i essence Plotinus gives different names, as ^^ the first," *'the 
I iiff «g"^>" ^*tl ^ good," and "that which stands above being" 
f^*^ • (being is with him but a subordinate conception, which, 
suited with the reason, forms but the second step in the 
eries of highest conceptions) . In all these names, Plotinus 
^does not profess to have satisfactorily expressed the essence 
J5^ of this primal One, but only to have given a representation 
^ Jil ^f it. In characterizing it still farther, he denies to it alf 
f i j^k^ ihinking and willing, because it needs nothing and can desire 
J js\ \ nothing ; it is not energy, but above energ}'; life does not 
J H "J^belong to it ; neither being nor essence nor any of the most 
H •^ T I general categories of being can be ascribed to it ; in short, it 
is th at which can neither be expressed northought. PlotinuS^ 
f'^ r Julias throughout striven to think of this first principle as abso- 
V . I 3 lute, as a simple, excluding all determinations which can 
^ J '^ J restrict it, and therefore as existing per «e, independent of all 
5^ other being. This pure abstraction, however, he could not 
,, carry out. He set himself to show how everj' thmg else, and 
especially the two other cosmical principles, could emanate 
from this first ; but in order to have a principle for his ema- 
nation theory, he was obliged to consider the first in its rela- 
tion to the second and as its producer. 

3. The Emanation Theory of the Neo-Platonists. — 

Every emanation theory-, and hence also that of the Neo-Pla- 

^ ^ tonists, considers the world as the eflfluence of God, and gives 

>^^^^ to the emanation a greater or less degree of perfection, 

J V u^ ^^^^'^^'^g ^^ i* ^8 nearer or more remote from its source, and 

thus represents tlie totality of being as a series of descending 
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gradations. Fire, says Plotinus, emits heat, snow cold, fra- 
grant bodies odoi*s, and every organic thing so soon as it 
matures begets something like itself. In the same way the 
all-perfect and the eternal, in the excess of his i)erfection 
sends out from himself that which is also eternal, and after 
him, the best, viz., the reason or world-intelligence, which is 
the inmiediate reflection and image of the primal One. Plo- 
tinus abounds in figures to show how the primal One need 
lose nothing nor become weakened by this emanation of 
reason. Next to the original One, reason is the most per- 
fect. It contains in itself the ideal world, and the whole 
of tnie and changeless being. Some notion may be formed 
of its exaltation and glor}' by attentively considering the sen- 
sible world in its greatness, its beaut}', and the oixler of its 
ceaseless motion, and then by rising to the contemplation of 
its archetype in the pure and changeless l)eing of the intelli- 
gible world, and then bj- recognizing in intelligence the author 
and finisher of all. In it there is neither past nor ftiture, but 
only an ever-abiding present. It is, moreover, as incapable 
of division in space as of change in time. It is the true eter- 
nity, of which time is only a copy. As reason flows from the 
primal One, so does the world-soul eternally emanate from 
reason, though the latter incui*s no change thereby. The 
world-soul is the copy of reason, i>ermcated b}- it, and actual- 
izing it in an outer world. It gives ideas externally to sen- 
sible matter, which is the last and lowest stei> in the series 
of emanations and in itself is undetermined, and has neither 
qualitj- nor being. In this wa}' the visible universe is but the 
transcript of the world-soul, which fonns it out of matter, 
penneates and animates it, and canies it foi-ward in a circle. 
Here closes the series of emanations, and, as was the aim of 
the theor}', we have been earned in a constant movement 
from the highest to the lowest, from God to the mere image 
of true being, or the sensible world. 

Individual souls, like the world-soul, are linked both to 
the higher and the lower, to reason and the sensible ; now 
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bound with the latter and sharing its destiny, and anon ris- 
ing to their source in reason. Their original and proper 
home was in the rational world, from whence the}' have un- 
willingly descended, each one in its proper time, into the cor- 
poreal; not, however, wholly forsaking their ideal abode, 
but as a sunbeam touches at the same time the sun and the 
earth, so are the}* found alike in the world of reason and 
tlie world of sense. Our vocation, therefore, — and here we 
come back to the point from which we started in our exix)si- 
tion of Neo-Platonism, — can only be to direct our senses 
and aspirations towards our proper home, in the ideal world, 
and by asceticism and crucifying of the flesh, to free our 
)>etter self from its participation with the body. But when 
our soul has once mounted up to the ideal world, that image 
of the originally good and beautiful, it then attains the final 
goal of all its longings and efforts, the immediate union with 
God, through the enraptured beholding of the primal One 
in which it loses its consciousness and becomes buried and 
absorbed. 

A ccording to all this, the Nco-Platonic philosophy would y^ 
seem to l>c a monism :! /jJuT^aaJh e most perfect development^ ^^^^'^^'^ 
of ancient philosophy', in so far as this had stinven to cany 
back the sum of all being to one ultimate ground. But as it 
attained its liighest principle from which all the rest was de- 
rived, by means of ecstac}', by a mystical self-destmction of 
the individual person, b}' asceticism and theurgy, and not 
by means of self-conscious thinking, nor by an}' natural or 
rational way, it is evident tlmt ancient philosophy, instead 
of Ijecoming perfected in Neo-Platonism, only overleaps 
itself to its own self-destruction. 
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SECTION XXII. 



CHKISTIANITY AND SCHOLASTICISM. 



1 . The Christian Idea. — The intellectual life of Greece 
at the period of its highest development was characterized by 
the immediate sacrifice of the subject to the object (nature, 
the state, etc.) : the complete jeverance of the tyo, of ^rit 
a nd nature, had not 3'et anive d| ^ic syblect ^d not ycL so 
f& reflectcd upon _hlm8elf~^ at he could apprchend Jiia^wn 
absolute worth. This severance began with the decay of 
(Grecian life, In the age immediately subsequent to Alexander 
the Great. As the objective world lost its influence, the 
tliinking consciousness turned back upon itself; but even in 
this verj' process, the bridge between subject and object was 
broken down. The self-consciousness had not yet become 
sufficiently absorl>ed in itself to look ujwn the true, the divine, 
in an}' other light than as separate from itself ; while a feel- 
ing of pain, of unsatisfied desire, took the place of th at fair 

^*^y^^* ^ unity between spir it and nataire which had been peculiar to 
the better periods of Grecian ci\al and artistic life. Neo- 
Plato n ism, by its extravagant speculation, and, practically', 
by its mortification of the sense, made a last and despairing 
attempt to overcome this separation, or to bury itself within 
it, by bringing the two sides forcibly together. The attempt 
was in vain, and the old philosophy, totally exhauste<l, camc^ 
to its end. Dualismi is^thsr cfore tJie rock on which it splitj 
This problem, thus left without a solution, Christianit}' took^'i*. 
p. It assumed for its principle the idea which ancieiifl 

yLbHf JUuUJMihought had not known how to carr}' out, affirming that the I 

Tf^hlS?53|^^l^^^^^^ between God and man might be overcome, and! 

fr^«"^*'^***^at the human and the di\dne could be united in one. The 
speculative fundamental idea of Christianity is, that God has 
become incarnate, and . this had its practical exhibition (for , 
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Christianity was a practical religion) in the idea of the atone- 
ment and the demand of the new birth, Le.j the positiv e 
p ^yrification of the sense fh)m its corruptions^ instead of a 
merel}' negative asceticism. 

From the introduction of Christianity, monism has been) m q 
the character and the fundamental tendency of all modem) 
philosophy. In fact, the new philosophy started from the 
very point at which the old had stood still. The turning of 
the self-consciousness upon itself, which was the standpoint 
of the Post- Aristotelian speculations, forms in Descartes tlic 
starting-point of the new pMlosoph}', whose whole course has 
been the mediation and reconciliation of that antithesis be- 
5'ond which the old could not pass. • 

2. Scholasticism. — It very early resulted that Chris- 
tianity came in contact with tlie cotemporaneous philosoph}-, 
especially with Platonism. This arose firat with the apolo- 
gists of the second century, and the fatliers of the Alexan- 
drian church. Subsequently, in the ninth century, Scotus 
Erigena made an attempt to combine Christianity with Neo- 
Platonism, though it was not till the second half of the 
Middle Ages, from the eleventh century, that there wasr de- 
veloped any thing that might be properly termed a Christian 
philosophy. This was the so-called Scholasticism. 

Th e^ effort of Scholasticism was to mediate between the 
dc^ma of religion and the reflecting self-consciousness; to^ 
reconcile faith and knowledge. When the dogma passed 
over into the schools from the Church which had given it 
utterance, and theolc^y became a science of the universities, 
the scientific interest asserted its rights, and undertook to 
bring the dogma which had hitherto stood over against the 
self-consciousness as an external power, into a closer rela- 
tion to the thinking subject. A series of attempts was now 
made to bring out the doctrines of the Church in the form of 
a scientific system (the first complete dogmatic s^'stem was 
that of Peter Lombard (who died 1164) in his four books of 
sentences, and was voluminously commented upon by the 
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later Scholastics), all starting from the indisputable premise ^ 
(beyond which scholastic thinking never went), that the faith • ' 



Vi 



of the church is al)solute truth ; but all guided hkewise by J 

the desire to make this revealed ti'uth intelligible, and to> I 7 

show it to l>e rational. ^"^ Credo vt inielUgam" — this ex- Hi t 

pression of Anselm^ the l>egiimer and founder of Scholasti- |^*J « 



inielUgam 
d founder 
cism (he was bom about 1035, and made Archbishop 
Canterbuiy in 1093), was the watchword of the whole move-* J k J 



mcnt. Scholasticism applied to the solution of its problem 
the most remarkable logical acumen, and brought out sys- 
tems of doctrine like the Gothic cathedrals in their architec- 
ture. Tiio extended stud}* of Aristotle, called par eminefice 
" the philosopher," whom many of the most distinguished 
Scholastics wrote commentaries uiK)n, and who was exten- 
sively studied at tlie same period among the Arabians {Avi- 
J ' i cenna and Averroes) , furnished their terminolog}' and most 
1 X of tlieir points of view. At tlie summit of Scholasticism we 
4 J , must place the two incontestablj' greatest masters of the 
Scholastic art and method, T homas Aquina s (Dominican, 

^ who died 1274) and D uns Scotx cs (Franciscan, who died 

J ^ 1308), the founders of two schools, into which after them the 
4 V whole Scholastic theolog}' divides itself, — the former exalting 
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the understanding (intellectus) ^ and the latter the will (volun- 
tas)^ as the highest principle, both being driven into essen- 
tiallj' differing directions b}' this opposition of the theoretical 
and practical. Even with this began the downfall of Scho- 
lasticism ; its highest point was also the turning-point to its 
self-destniction. The rationality of the dogma, the oneness 
of faith and knowledge, had been constantly their fundamen- " 
tal premise ; but this premise fell away, and the whole basis 
of their metaphysics was given up in principle, the moment ;, 

Duns Scotus placed the problem of theology' in the practical. 1 Jyv. 
When the practical and the theoretical became divided, and ^<J f j 
still more when thought and being were separated by Nomin- 
alism (c/. 3), philosophy broke loose from theology and 
knowledge from faith ; knowledge assumed its position above 
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^ faith and above authority (modem philosophy), and the 
^ religious consciousness broke with the traditional dogma (the 

j"^ / Beformation) . ^ ^ 

\ / 3. Nominalism and REAXiSMp ^ilanHin hand with (fie 

J whole development of Scholasticism, there was developed the 

opiK>sition between Nominalism and Realism, an opposition 

^ whose origin is to be found in the relation of Scholasticism to 

^ ^ ^ tlie Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. The Nominalists ^ 

J f were those who held that concei>tions of the universal (wni- ^ 

• versaJia) were simple names, flatus vocisj representations L.^ 

h ( without content and without reality. According to them J 

r ^ tliere are no universal conceptions, no species, no classes ; ^ 

'i, ufi every tiling which is, exists only as separate in its pure ^ 

w H individuality ; there is, therefore, no pure thinking, but only 

(| ^ *| representation and sensuous perception. The Realists, on 

^ ^ ^ the other hand, taking pattern from Plato, held fast to the 

fy^^^bjective realit}' of universals (nniversalia ante rem). This 

I ^y K#pp«8ition appeared first between RosceUinus^ who took the 

•i J 1 ^ side of Nominalism, and Ansd^Uy who advocated the Realistic 

i theory, and it is seen from this time through the whole period 

. J ^ U Jof Scholasticism, tliough from the age of Abelard (bom 1Q79) 

^ ^ '4 7 a middle view, which was both Nominalistic and Realistic, 

fk 1 held with some slight modifications the prominent place (uni- 
W versalia in re) . According to this view the universal is only 
iL something thought and represented, though as such it is not 
J I % ^ simply a product of the representing consciousness, but has 
J I ^ also its objective rcaUty in objects themselves, from which, it 
4 ill J was argued, we could not abstract it if it were not essentially 
' ^< J contained in them. This identity of thought and being, is 
|lt ^the Amdamental premise on which the whole dialectic course 
,4 { 4 of Scholasticism rests. All its arguments are founded on 
1^ ithe claim, that that which has been s^llogistically proved 

ij exists in reality as well as in logical thinking. If this pre- 
J mise is overthrown, so falls with it the whole basis of Scho- 
''^ lasticism ; and there remains nothing more for thought, thus 
^ff^^ ^Ault in reference to its own objectivity, but to fall back 




i 
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££jLjfjL^ upon itself. This self-dissolution of Scholasticism actaally 
'^'^''^*'* appears with William of Occam (died 1347), the most influ- 
ential reviver of that NominaUsm which had been so mighty 
in the beginning of Scholasticism, but which now, more vic- 
torious against a deca}ing than then against a rising form of 
culture, plucked away its foundation from the framework of 
Scholastic dogmatism, and brought the whole structure into 
inevitable ruin. 



l^lLcLyil 



SECTION XXIII. 

TRANSITION TO MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 

The emancipation of modem philosophy from the bondage 
of Scholasticism was a gradual process. It first showed 
itself in a series of preparative movements during the fif- 
teenth century, and was completed negatively, in the course 
of the sixteenth, and positively in the first half of the seven- 
teenth century. 

1. Fall op Scholasticism. — The immediate ground of 
this changed direction of the time, we have already seen in 
the inner decay of Scholasticism itself. Just so soon as the 
fundamental premise on which the Scholastic theolog}' and 
method rested, the rationality of the dogma , was abandoned, 
'the whole structure, as already remarked, fell to inevitable 
ruin. The conviction, directly opposed to the principle of 
Scholasticism, that what might be true dogmatically, might 
be false, or, at least, incapable of proof in the eye of the 
reason — a point of view from which, e,g,y the Aristotelian 
Pomponatius (1462-1530) treated the doctrines of the future 
state, and in whose light Vanini subsequentiy went over the 
chief problems of philosophy — kept gaining ground, notwith- 
standing tiie opposition of the Church, and even associated^*" 
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with itself the opinion that reason and revelation could not 
be harmonized. The feeling became prevalent that philoso- 
phy must be fVeed from its previous condition of minority 
and servitude; a struggle after a greater independence of 
philosophic investigation was awakened, and though no one 
yet ventured to attack dh-ectly the doctrine of the Church, 
the eflTort was made to shatter the confidence in the chief 
bulwark of Scholasticism, the Aristotelian philosophy", or 
what at that period was regarded as such ; (especially' in this 
connection Peter Ramus Q 51 5-15721, should be mentioned, 
who fell in the massacre of St. Bartholomew) . The authority 
of the Church became more and more weakened in the faith 
of the people, and the great systems of Scholasticism came 
to an end. 

2. The Results op Scholasticish. — Notwithstanding all 
this, Scholasticism was not without its positively good results. 
Though wholly in the service of the Church, it had, never- 
theless, grown out of a scientific impulse, and thus naturally 
awakened a free spirit of inquiry and a taste^or knowledge.. / / ^ 
It made the objects of faith the objects of thought, it raised' 
men from the sphere of unconditional faith to the sphere of 
doubt, of investigation and of knowledge, and by its very 
effort to demonstrate the principles of theology it established, 
though against its knowledge and design, the authority, of 
reason., II" thus introduced to the world another principle 
than that of the old Church, the principle of the thinking 
spuit, the self-consciousness of the reason, or at least pre- 
pared the way for the victory of this principle. Even the 
deformities and unfavorable side of Scholasticism, the many 
absurd questions upon which the Scholastics divided, even 
their thousand-fold unnecessary and accidental distinctions, 
their inquisitiveness and subtleties, all sprang from a rational 
principle, and grew out of a spirit of investigation, which 
could only utter itself in this way under the all-powerfbl 
ecclesiastical spu-it of the time. Onl}' when it was surpassed 
by the advancing spirit of the age, did Scholasticism, falsi- 
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Tying its original meaning, make common cause and interest 
with the old ecclesiasticism, and become the most violent 
opponent of the improvements of the new period. 

3. The Revival of Letters. — The revival of classic 
literature contributed prominently^ to that change urtheTsjni'it 
of the age which marks the beginning^f the new epoch of 
pBilbsophy. ^ The study offKe ancientsT^especially of the 
Greeks, had almost wholly ceased in the course of the Middle 
Ages ; even the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle was known, 

jjj^^^jjM^ jfQi. the most part, only through Latin translations or second- 
>-\^^^ * jary sources ; no one realized the spirit of classic life, and all 
. jsense for beauty of form and elegant composition had passed 
/(^^i^v%A^^*^*wfty« Th® change was chiefly brought about by means of 
®*^^*23Vil *^® Greek scholars who fled from Constantinople to Italy; 
^^^'^ the study of the ancients in the original sources was re- 

/KyAMA^JJC^fkwed; the newly-discovered art of printing allowed the 
uU'^*^fc*'**^classics to be widely circulated; the Medicis drew classic 
^^*'*'^f^* scholars to their court ; all this working for a far better un- 
derstanding of the ancient philosophy. Besarion (died 1472) 
and Ficinus (died 1499) were prominent in this movement. 
The result was presently seen. The new scholars contended 
against the stiff and uncritical manner in which the sciences 
had hitherto been treated, new ideas began to circulate, and 
there arose once more the free, universal, thinking spirit of 
antiquity. In Germany, also, classic studies found a fruit- 
ful soil. Reuclilin (born 1454), Melancthon and Erasmxts^ 
labored in this direction, and the classic movement, hostile 
as it was to the Scholastic impulse, favored most decidedly 
the growing tendencies to the Reformation. 

4. The German Reformation. — All the elements of the 
new age, the struggle against Scholasticism, the revival of 
letters and the more enlarged culture thus secured, the striv- 
ing after national independence, the attempts of the state to 
fVee itself from the Church and the hierarchy, and above all, 
the desire of the thinkin^selJ*;Conscipusness for autonomy, 
for freedom from the'fetters of authority — all these elemente 
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found their focus and point of union in the German Refor- 
mation. Though having its root at first in practical, and 
religious, and national interests, and falling very early into 
erroneous courses, issuing in a dogmatic ecclesiastical one- 
sidedness, yet was the Reformation in principle and in its 
true consequences a rupture of the thinking spirit with author- 
ity, a protest against the fetters of the positive, a return of 
the mind from its self-estrangement to itself. From that 
which was without, the mind now came back to that which 
is within, and the purely human as such, the individual heart 
and conscience, subjective conviction, in a word, the rights 
of the subject now began to be of worth. While marriage 
had formerly been regarded, though not inmioral, as yet infe- 
rior to continence and celibacy, it appeared now as a divine 
institution, a natural law ordained of God. While poverty 
had formerly been esteemed higher than wealth, and the con- 
templative life of the monk was superior to the manual labor 
of the layman supporting himself by his own toil, poverty 
now ceased to be desirable in itself, and labor was no longer 
despised. Ecclesiastical freedom took the place of spiritual 
bondage; monasticism and the priesthood lost their power. 
In the same way, on the side of knowledge the individual 
came back to himself, and threw off the restraints of 
authority. He was impressed with the conviction that the 
whole process of redemption must be experienced within him- 
self, that his reconciliation to God and salvation was his own 
concern, for which he needed no mediation of priests, and 
that he stood in an immediate relation to God. He found 
his whole being in his faith, in the depth of his feelings and 
convictions. 

Since thus Protestantism sprang from the same spirit in 
which modem philosophy' had its birth, the two have the 
closest relation to each other, though of course there is a 
specific difference between the religious and the scientific 
principle. Yet in their origin, both kinds of Protestantism, 
that of religion and that of thought, are one and the same, 
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and in their progress they have also gone hand in hand 
together. For the redaction of religion to its simplest ele- 
ments, which Protestantism began but allowed to stop at the 
Bible, must necessarily be carried farther, terminating only 
with the ultimate, original, supra-historical element, t.«., 
with that rational knowledge which is the source of all re- 
ligion as well as of all philosophy. 

5. The Advancement of the Natural Sciences. — To 
all these phenomena, which should be regarded both as causes 
and as s^-mptoms of the intellectual revolution of this period, 
we must add yet another, which essentially facilitated and 
positively assisted in freeing thought from the fetters of 
authority, — the starting up of the natural sciences and the 
inductive method of examining nature. This epoch was a 
period of the most fruitful and influential discoveries in natu- 
ral science. The discovery of America and the passage to 
the East Indies had already widened the circle of view, but 
still greater revolutions are connected with the names of 
Copernicus (died 1543), Kepler (died 1630), and OalUeo 
(died 1642), revolutions which could not remain without an 
influence upon the whole mode of thinking of that age, and 
contributed prominently to break the faith in the prevailing 
ecclesiastical authority. Scholasticism had turned away from 
nature and the phenomenal world, and, blind towai-ds that 
which lay before its eyes, had spent itself in a dreamy 
intellectuality; but now nature rose again in honor; her 
gloiy and exaltation, her infinite diversity and fulness of life 
became again the immediate objects of observation ; to inves- 
tigate nature became an essential object of philosophy, and 
scientific empiricism was thus regarded as a imiversal and 
essential concern of th« thinker. From this time the natural 
sciences date their historical impoi'tance, for only from this 
time have they had an uninterrupted history. The results 
of this new intellectual movement can be readil}' estimated. 
Such a scientific investigation of nature not only destroyed 
a series of traditional errors and prejudices, but, what was 
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of greater importance, it directed the intellectual interest 
towards that which is real and actual, it nourished and pro- 
tected reflection and the feeling of self-dependence, the spirit 
of inquiry and doubt. The standpoint of observation and 
experiment presupposes an independent self-consciousness of 
the individual, a breaking loose from authority, — in a word, 
scepticism, with which, in fact, the founders of modern phi- 
losophy, Bacon and Descartes^ began; the former by con- 
ditioning the knowledge of nature upon the removal of all 
prejudice and ever}^ preconceived opinion, and the latter by 
demanding that philosophy should be begun with universal 
doubt. No wonder that a bitter struggle should soon break 
out between the natural sciences and ecclesiastical orthodoxy, 
which could only result in breaking the power of the latter. 

6. Bacon of Veeulam. — Francis Bacon was bom in 1561 , 
and was Lord High Chancellor of England and Keeper of 
the King's Seal under James I. From these offices he was 
subsequently expeUed, and died in 1626, with a character 
which has not been without reproach. He took as his princi- 
ple the inductive method, which he directed expressly against 
Scholasticism and the ruling scientific method. On this 
account he is frequently placed at the head of modem phi- 
losophy. ^ 

The sciences, says Bacon, have hitherto been in a most 
deplorable condition. Philosophy, wasted in empty and 
fmitless Ic^omachies, has failed during so many centuries 
to bring out a single work or experiment of actual benefit to 
human life. Logic hitherto has subserved rather the estab- 
lishment of error than the investigation of trath* Whence 
all this ? Why this penurj' of the sciences ? Simply because 
the}' have broken away from their root in nature and expe- 
rience. The blame of this is chargeable to many sources ; 
first, the old and rooted prejudice that the. human mind loses 
somewhat of its dignity when it busies itself much and con- 
tinuously with experiments and material things ; next, super- 
stition and a blind religious zeal, which has been the most 
9 
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irreconcilable opponent of natural philosophy ; again, the ex- 
elusive attention paid to morals and ix>litics by tlie Romans, 
and since the Christian era to tlieolog}', by every acute mind ; 
still farther, the great authority of certain philosophers and 
the great reverence paid to antiquity ; and, in fine, a want 
of courage and a despair of overcoming the many and great 
difUculties which lie in the way of the investigation of nature. 
All these causes have contributed to keep down the sciences. 
Hence they must now be renewed, and regenerated, and re- 
formed in their most fundamental principles ; there must now 
be found a new basis for knowledge and new principles of 
science. This radical reformation of the sciences depends 
upon two conditions, — objectively upon the referring of 
science to exi>erience and the philosophy of nature, and sub- 
jectively ui>on the purifying of tlie sense and the intellect 
from all abstract theories and traditional prejudices. These 
two conditions together furnish the correct method of natural 
science, which is nothing other than the method of induction. 
Upon correct induction depends all the soundness of the 
sciences. 

In these propositions the Baconian philosophy is contained. 
The historical significance of its founder is, therefore, in gen- 
eral this, — that he directed the attention and reflection of 
his cotemporaries again upon the given actuality, upon na- 
ture ; that he afldrmed the necessity of experience, which had 
been formerly only a matter of accident, and made it in and 
for itself an object of thought. His merit consists in ha\ing 
established scientific empincism, and only in this. Strictly 
speaking, we can allow no content to the Baconian philoso- 
phy, although (in his treatise De Augmentis Scientiarum) he 
has attempted a S3'stematic encyclopedia of the sciences on a 
new principle of classification, through which he has scattered 
an abundance of fiue and fruitful observations, which are still 
used as apothegms. 

7. The Italian Philosophers of the Transition Epoch. 
— Besides Bacon there were others who prepared and intro- 
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duced the new age of philosoph}'. Fii'st among these is a 
list of Italian philosophers of the second half of the sixteenth 
and the first half of the seventeenth centiuy . These philoso- 
phers are connected in a twofold manner with the movements 
of this transition period, first by an enthusiasm for nature 
which among them all partook in a greater or less degree of 
pantheism ( Vanmi, e.g.., gave to one of his writings the title 
"^^ concerning the wonderful secrets of nature, the queen and 
goddess of mortals ") , and second, by then' connection with 
the 83stems of ancient philosophy. The best known of these 
philosophers are the following : Cardanus (1501-1575), Cam- y 
panella (1568-1639), Giordano Brum (1548-1600), Fawmi*^"*^^' 
(1586-1619). They were all men of a passionate, enthusi- 
astic, and impetuous nature, unsteady and wild in character, 
restless and adventurous in life, men who were inspu^ed by 
an eager impulse towards knowledge, but who were canned 
away by fantasy, wildness of imagination, and a tendency 
toward secret astrolc^cal and geomantic knowledge. For 
these reasons they also passed away, leaving no fVuitM re- 
sult. The}' were all persecuted by the hierarchy, and two of 
tliera (Bruno and Vanini) ended their lives at the stake. 
Their whole history is like the eruption of a volcano, and they 
are to be regarded more as forerunnere and announcers than 
as beginners and founders of the new age of philosoph}'. The 
most important among them is Giordano Bruno. He revived 
the old idea of the Stoics, that the world is a li\ing being, 
and that a world-soul penetrates it all. The content of his 
general thought is the profoundest enthusiasm for nature, and 
the plastic reason which is present in it. The reason is, 
according to him, the inner artist who shapes the matter and 
manifests himself in the forms of the universe. From the 
heart of the root or the germ he sends out the lobes, and 
from these again he evolves the shoots, and from the shoots 
the branches, until bud, and leaf, and blossom ai*e brought 
forth. Every thing is inwardly arranged, adjusted, and per- 
fected. Thus the universal reason calls back from within the 
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sap out of the fhiits and flowere to the branches again, etc. 
The universe thus is an infinite living thing, in which every 
thing lives and moves after the most manifold ways. 

The relation of the reason to matter, Bruno determines 
wholly in the Aristotelian manner ; both stand I'elated to each 
other as form and matter, as actuality and potentiality, nei- 
ther is without the other ; the form is the inner impelling might 
of matter, and matter, as the unlimited possibility, as the 
capability for an infinite diversity of form, is the mother of 
all forms. The other side of Bmno*s philosophizing, his 
theory of the forms of knowledge, which occupies the greater 
part of his writings, has little philosophic intei'est, and we 
therefore pass it by. 

8. Jacob Boehme. — Like Bacon among the English and 
no among the Italians, Jacob Boehme is among the Ger- 
mans the exponent of this transition period. Each of tliese 
three deals with the matter in a way peculiar to his own 
nationality; Bacon as the herald of empiricism, Bruno as 
the representaiive of a poetic pantheism, and Boehme as the 
father of theosophic mysticism.) If we consider solely the 
profoundness of his principle, Boehme should hold a much 
later place in the histoiy of philosophy, but if we look chiefl}' 
at the imperfect form of his philosophizing, his rank would 
be assigned to the mystics of the Middle Ages, while chro- 
nologically we must associate him with the German Refor- 
mation and the protestant elements that were nourished at 
that time. His true position is among the forerunners and 
prophets of the new age. 

Jacob Boehme was bom in 1575, in old Seidenburg, a vil- 
lage of upper Lusace, not far from Goerlitz. His parents 
were poor peasants. In his boyhood he took care of the cat- 
tle, and in his youth, after he had acquired the rudiments of 
reading and writing in a village school, he was sent to Goer- 
litz to learn the shoemaker's trade. He finished his appren- 
ticeship and settled down at Groerlitz in 1594 as master of 
his trade. Even in his youth he had received illuminations 
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or mysterious revelations, which were subsequently repeated 
when his mind, striving for the truth, had become profoundly 
agitated by the religious conflicts of the age. Besides the 
Bible, the only books which Boehme read were some mystical 
writings of a theosophic and alchemistic character, e.gr., those 
of Paracelsus. His entire want of culture is seen as soon 
as he undertakes to write down his thoughts, or, as he calls 
them, his illuminations. Hence the imperious struggle of 
the thought with the expression, which, however, not unfre- 
quently rises to a dialectical acuteness and a poetic beauty. 
His first treatise, Aurora^ composed in the year 1612, brought 
Boehme into trouble with the chief pastor in Goerlitz, Gre- 
gorius Richter, who publicly condemned the book from the 
pulpit, and even ridiculed the person of its author. The 
writing of books was prohibited him by a magistrate, a pro- 
hibition which Boehme observed for many years, till at length 
the command of the spirit was too mighty within him, and he 
took up again his literary labors. Boehme was a plain, quiet, 
modest, and gentle man. He died in 1624. 

To give an exposition of his theosophy in a few words is 
ver}' difficult, since Boehme, instead of clothing his thoughts 
in a logical form, uses only sensuous pictures and obscure 
analogies, and often availed himself of the most arbitrary and 
singular modes of exi^ression. A twilight reigns in his writ- 
ings, as in a Gothic cathedral where the light falls through 
vaiiegated windows. Hence the magic effect which he has 
made upon many hearts. The chief tho ugh t of his philoso - 
p hizingjs^ that self-distinction, sel f-ai remption Is the essen- 
tiffdetermination of spirit, and he nce^of God so far as G^ 
i s to be apprenended as spirvT God, according to Boehme, 
is living spirit only at the time and in the degree in which he 
conceives within himself a different from himself, and is in 
this distinction object and consciousness. This self-differen- 
tiation of the Deity is the only source of his and of all actu- 
osity and spontaneity, the spring and fountain of that self- 
active life which produces consciousness out of itself. Boehme 
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is inexhaustible in images by which this negativity in Grod, 
his self-distinguishing and self-manifestation in the world, 
may be made conceivable. Great expansion without end, he 
sa3S, needs limitation and a compass in which it may mani- 
fest itself, for in expansion without limit there could be no 
manifestation, there must be a contraction and an enclosing, 
in order that a manifestation may arise. See, he says in 
another place, if the will were only of one kind, then would 
the soul have only one quality, and were an immovable thing, 
which would always lie still and never do any thing farther 
than one thing ; in this there could be no joy, as also no art 
nor science of other things, and no wisdom ; every thing 
would be a nothing, and there would be neither heart nor will 
for any thing, for there would be only the single. Hence it 
cannot be said that the whole God is in one will and one 
being; there is a distinction. Nothing can ever become 
manifest to itself without resistance, for if it suffers no I'esist- 
ance, it expends itself and never comes to itself again ; but 
if it does not come to itself again as to that from which it 
originall}' sprung, it knows nothing of its original condition. 
The above thought Boehme expresses when he says in his 
Questionibus Theosophicis : the reader should know that in 
yea and nay all things consist, whether divine, devilish, 
earthly, or whatever may be named. The one as the yea, 
is simple energ}' and love, and is the truth of God and God 
himself, ^^t this were inconceivable, and there were neither 
delight, noK eleva^on, nor sensibility, without the nay. The 
nay is a reaction against the yea, or truth, in order that the 
truth may be manifest and something in which there may be 
a contrarium^ where eternal love may work and become sen- 
sitive and willing. There is nothing in the one which is an 
occasion for willing until the one becomes duplicated, and so 
there can be no sensation in unity, but only in duality. In 
brief, according to Boehme, neither knowledge nor conscious- 
ness is possible, without distinction, without opposition, with- 
out duplication; a thing becomes clear and an object of 
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consciousness only through something else, through its own 
opposite (which is yet identical with itself). It was very 
natural to connect this thought of a unit}- distinguishing it- 
self in itself, with the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, as 
Boehme has, in fact, repeatedly done when treating of the 
Di\ine life and its process of duplication. Schelling afler- 
wai-ds took up these ideas of Boehme and philosophicallj- 
elaborated them. 

If we should assign to the theosophy of Boehme a position 
in the development of later philosophy corresponding to the 
inner content of its principle, it would most properly be 
placed as a complement to the system of Spinoza. If Spinoza 
taught the reflux of all finitude into the eternal one, Boehme, 
on the other hand, shows the procession of the finite from the 
eternal one, and the inner necessity of this procession, since 
the being of this one would be rather a not-being without such 
a self-duplication. Compared wijbh Descartes, Boehme has at 
least more profoundlj;^ apprehended theT^nce ption pr^elf- 
consciousness and the relation of the finite to God^^^^^ut his 
fiistorrcaT^sTnonTrTothei' respects is far Too isolated and 
exceptional, and his mode of statement far too impure, to 
warrant us in incorporating him an3nvhere in a series of sys- 
tems developed continuously and in a genetic connection. 
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DESCAETES. 

The founder of modem philosophy is Descartes, While, 
like the men of the transition epoch just noticed, he broke 
loose entirely from the previous philosophizing, and began 
wholly de iwvo^ he did not content himself, like Bacon, with 
merely bringing out a new method, or like Boehme and his 
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ootemporaries among the Italians, with affirming philosophic 
cal views without a methodical ground. He went further than 
any of these, and from the standpoint of universal doubt, 
affirmed a new, positive, and pregnant philosophical principle, 
from which he attempted logically to deduce the chief points 
of his system. The character and novelty of his principle 
makes him the beginner, and its inner fruitAilness the founder, 
of modem philosophy. 
W Ren6 Descartes (Eenatita Cartesius) was bom in 1596, at 
T^^^La Haye in Touraine. Very early dissatisfied with the preva- 
, lent philosophy, he became altogether sceptical in regard to 
I it, and determined atler the completion of his studies to bid 
adieu to all school learning, and thenceforward to leam only 
from himself and the great book of the world, from nature 
and the observation of human life. In his twentj'-first ^ear 
he exchanged the study of science for the life of the camp, 
serving as a volunteer first under Maurice of Orange and 
afterwards under Tilly. The impulse toward philosophical 
and mathematical investigations was, however, too powerful 
to permit him to abandon them permanently. In 1621 having, 
after long inward stniggles, formed the design of reconstract- 
iiig science upon a surer basis, he left the camp, made several 
long joume3's, stayed for a long time in Paris, and finally in 
1029 abandoned his native land and betook himself to Hol- 
land, that he might there, undisturbed and unknown, devote 
himself to philosophy and elaborate his scientific ideas. He 
spent twenty years in Holland, enduring much vexatious treat- 
ment from fanatical theologians, until in 1649 he accepted an 
invitation IVom Queen Christina of Sweden, to visit Stock- 
holm, where he died in the following j'ear. 

The more important prinoiples of the Cartesian system 
may be seen condensed in the following epitome. 

1. If science is ever to attain any thing fixed and abiding, 
it must begin at the foundation ; every presupposition which 
we may have cherished from infancy must be abandoned ; in 
a word, we must doubt wherever doubt is possible. We 
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must therefore doubt not only the existence of the objects 
of sense, since the senses so frequently deceive, but also the 
truths of mathematics and geometry, — for, however evident 
the proposition may appear that two and three make five, or 
that the square has four sides, yet we cannot know whether 
valid knowledge is at all possible to finite beings, or whether 
God may not have designedly formed us for erroneous judg- 
ments. I t is therefore ad visable to doubt ever}^ i^^Si ^^J* j 
e ven to deny every thing,i^ posij; everj_^thing as falseX {-^ / i'^ ' ' ' ;. 

2. But though we posit every thing as false to wmch the 
slightest doubt may be attached, yet we cannot deny one 
thing, \'iz., the truth that we, who so think, do exist. But. 
rather from the very fact that I posit every thing as false, 
that I doubt ever}^ thing, is it manifest that I, the doubter, 
exist.^* Hence the proposition: I think, therefore I am 
(cogito ergo sum) , is the firat and most certain position which 
offers itself to every one attempting to philosophize. Upon 
this the most certain of all propositions, the certainty of all 
other knowledge depends. The objection of Gassendi, that 
existence may be inferred from any other activity of man 
as well as from thinking, that I might just as well say : I go 
to walk, therefore I exist, — has no weight ; for, of all my 
actions, I can be absolutely' certain only of mj' thinking. 

3. From the proposition, I think, therefore I am, the 
whole nature of the mind may be determined. When we ex- 
amine who we are who hold every thing to be false that is 
distinct from ourselves, we see clearly that without destroy- 
ing our personality we can think ourselves to be without 
every thing which belongs to us, except only om* thought. 
Hence, neither extension nor figure, nor any thing which can 
be predicated of body, but only thought, belongs to our na- 
ture. I am, therefore, essentially a thinking being, i.e., 
mind, soul, intelligence, reason. Thought is my substance^ . * -^ 
Mind can therefore be apprehended clearly and completely 

for itself alone, without any of those attributes which belong 
to body. The conception of it contains nothing of that which 

\ \ . - 
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belongs to the conception of body. It is therefore Impossi- 
ble to apprehend it through anj^ sensuous representation, or 
to make an image of it: it is apprehended through pure 
tliought alone. 

4. From the proposition coqiio ergo sum^ follows still 
farther the universal rule of all certaint}'. I am certain that 
because I think, I exist. Whence comes tliis certaint}? 
Evidently from the clear discernment, that it is impossible 
that any one should think and ^et not exist. From this is 
readil}^ deduced the universal criterion of certainty in knowl- 
edge ; every thing is certain which I perceive clearly and evi- 
dently to be true, which m}- reason apprehends as tnie with 
the same irresistible clearness as this cogito ergo sum. 

5. This rule, however, is onlj^ a principle of certainty ; it 
affords no knowledge of the truth itself. We merely apply 
it to our thoughts or ideas, in order to disc^over which of them 
are objectively true. But our ideas are partly inuate, partly 
acquired, and partly seLf-Qriginatcd. Among these ideas we 
find preeminent before all the idea of God. The question 
arises, whence have we this idea? Manifestly not from our- 
selves ; this idea could only be i mplant ed_withji^^u^>3' a being 
who has the fulness of all perfection in himself, t'.e7\onl y by, 
an actnalh^xis ting Gctd, If I ask now, whence have I tlie 
fa culty to conc eive of a nature more j>erfect than my own? 
the answer must ever be, that 1 have it onU: from_hijiLwiip§e 
nature is actually more, perfect. All the attributes of God, 
the more I contemplate them, show that the conception of 
them could not have originated with myself alone. For 
though there might be in me the idea of substance because I 
am a substance, yet I could not of myself have the idea of an 
infinite substance, since I am finite ; such an idea could only 
be given me through a substance actually infinite. Moreover, 
we must not think that the conception of the infinite is to l)e 
gained through abstraction and negation, as darkness, perhaps, 
is the negation of light ; but I perceive, rather, that the in- 
finite contains more reality than the finite, and that, therefore, 
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the conception of the infinite must be correspondingly- ante- 
cedent in me to that of the finite. Since then I have a clear 
and determined idea of the infinite substance, and since this 
has a greater objective reality than ever}- other, there is no 
other which I have so little reason to doubt. But now since 
I am certain that the idea o f God has come to me from God 
himself, it only remains for me to examine the wa y in wh ich 

[I have received it from God, I have neith^y constr ucted it 
frt>ni'nie iiiaterials afforded by the senses, nor has it come to 
me therefrom involuntarily like the ideas of sen sibli^ tfbJfiti^^T 
J since these arise through afrections' of the external organs ; 
neither have 1 invented it, since I can neither add any thing 
to i tnor take any t hing from jti^jt .lgilsiiJtei;gfer.^.j ^ innate 
as the idea of myself is innate^ Hence the first proof we can s^ 
assign for the existence of a God is the fact that we find the (y *' 
idea of a God within us, and that we must have a real cause 
for its being. 3gain, the existence of a God may be con- -^ 
eluded from my ^own imperfection, and especially' from the h^^} 
knowledge of my Imperfection. For since I know that there ^ 
is a perfection which is wanting in me, it follows that there 
must exist a being who is more perfect than I, on whom I 
depend and fix)m whom I receive all I possess. — But the best 
and most evident proof for the existence of God is, in fine, 7^. 
that which is gained from thc^^onception of a God. The \3 ' 
mind among all its different ideas singles out the chiefest of 
all, that of the most perfect being, and perceives tliat this has 
not only the possibility of existence, /.e., accidental existence 
like all other ideas, but that it involves necessary existence in 
itself. And as the mind knows that hi every triangle its three 
angles are equal to two right angles, because this is implied 
in the very idea of a triangle, so does the mind necessarily 
conclude that since necessary existence is involved to the con- 
ception of the most perfect being, the most perfect being ac- 
tually exists. No other idea which the mind finds within 
itself involves necessary existence, but from the idea of the 
Supreme Being existence cannot be separated without contra- 
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diction. It is only our prejudices which keep us fVom seeing 
this. Since we are accustomed in every thing to separate the 
conception of it from its existence, and since we often con- 
struct ideas arbitrarily, it readilj' happens, that when we con- 
template the Supreme Being we are in doubt whether its idea 
may not also be one arbitrarily devised, or at least one in 
whose conception existence is not contained. — This proof is 
essentiall}' different from that of Anselm of Canterburj', which 
was controverted by Thomas. His argument was as follows : 
"When we consider what the word God signifies, it is evi- 
dent that we understand by it that which must be thought as 
the greatest; but to exist actually as well as in thought is 
greater than to exist in thought alone ; therefore God exists 
not only in thought but in fact." Here the defect in the syl- 
logism is manifest, for the legitimate conclusion would be, 
God must therefore be tJioughl as existing in fact ; but from 
this the actualit}' of his existence does not at all follow. My 
proof on the other hand is this, — we may predicate of a thing 
what we clearly see belongs to its true and changeless nature, 
or to its essence, or to its form. But after we had examined 
what God is, we found existence to belong to his true and 
changeless nature, and therefore may we properly predicate 
existence of God. Necessary existence is contained in the 
idea of the most perfect being, not by a fiction of our under- 
standing but because existence belongs to his eternal and 
changeless nature. 

6. The result just obtained— the existence of God — is^ 
of the highest consequence. Before attaining this we were 
oEligeS' to doubt every thing, and give up even ever}' cer- 
tainty, for we did not know but that it was the nature of the 
human mind to err, but that God had formed us for error. 
But so soon as we look at the necessary attributes of God in 
the innate idea of him, we know that he is veracious./ It 
would, therefore, be a contradiction to suppose that he would 
deceive us, or that he could have made us to err ; for though 
an ability to deceive might prove his skill, a willingness to 
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deceive would only demonstrate his frailty. Our reason, there- 
fore, can never apprehend an object which might possibly be 
untrue so far as the reason apprehended it, i.e., so far as it is 
clearly known. For God might justly be styled a deceiver 
if he had given us a reason so perverted as to mistake the 
false for the true. And thus the absolute doubt with which 
we b^an is dispelled. From the existence of God we derive 
every certainty. For to be assured of the certainty of any 
knowledge it is sufficient that we have known a thing clearly 
and distinctly, and are certain of the existence of a vemcious 
God. 

7. From the true idea of God follow the principles of a 
philosophy of nature or the doctrine of the two substances. 
Substance is that which so exists that it needs nothing else 
for its existence, In this (highest) sense God is the only 
sulJsCince. '"God, as tlie infinite substance, has the ground 
of his existence in himself, is the cause of himself. The two 
created substances, on the other hand, the thinking and the 
corporeal substance, mind and matter, are substances only 
in a broader sense of the word ; they may be apprehended 
under the common conception that they are things which for 
their existence need only the cooperation of God. Each of 
these two substances has an attribute which constitutes its 
nature and its essence, and to which all its other determina- 
tions may be referred. The attribute and e38ence ofjnatter 
is exten s ion, t hat of mind, thou gh t. For every thing else 
which can be predicalen" of Ibodj* presupposes extension, and 
is only a mode of extension, as every thing we can find in 
mind is only a modification of thought. A substance to which 
thought immediately belongs is called mind, and a substance, 
which is tlie immediate substratum of extension, is called 
body. Since thought and extension are distinct from each 
other, and since mind can not only be known without the 
attributes of body, but is in itself the negation of those attri- 
butes, we may say that the essence of these substances lies 
in their reciprocal negation. Mind and body are wholly dis- 
tinct, and have nothing in common. 
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8. We pass by the physics of Descartes, which has onl}' a 
subordinate philosophical interest, and notice next his views 
of anthroiX)lc^\ From this dualistic relation between mind 
and matter, there follows a dualistic relation between soul 
and body. If matter is essentially extension, and mind 
essentially thought, and if the two have nothing in common, 
then the union of soul and body can be conceived only as a 
mechanical one. The body is to be regarded as a skilAiUy 
constructed automaton, which God has made, — as it were a 
statue or machine formed by God from the earth. Within 
this body the soul dwells, closely but not internall}' connected 
with it. The union of the two is onl^^ a forcible collocation, 
since each is not only an independent factor, but is essen- 
tially distinct fVom and even opposed to the other. The body 
b}' itself is a perfected machine, in which nothing is changed 
b}' the entrance of the thinking soul, except that through the 
latter certain motions are originated ; the wheel-work of the 
machine remains as it was. It is only the indwelling tliought 
which distinguishes this machine ft-om every other; hence 
brutes which are not self-conscious must be ranked with all 
other machines. From tliis standpoint arose tlie question 
concerning the seat of the soul. If bod}' and soul are inde- 
pendent substances, each essentially opposed to the other, 
they cannot interpenetrate each other, and even if forcibly 
brought together can touch only at one point. This point 
where the soul has its seat, is, according to Descartes, not 
the whole brain but the pineal gland, a small gland in the 
middle of the brain. The proof for this assumption, that the 
pineal gland is the only place where the soul immediately 
exhibits its energy, is found in the circumstance that all other 
parts of the brain are twofold, which should not be the ease 
in an oi-gan where the soul has its seat, since such a structure 
would cause the soul to perceive two objects instead of one. 
There is, therefore, no other place in the bod}' where impres- 
sions can be so well united as in this gland. The pineal 
gland is, therefore, the chief seat of the soul, and the place 
where all our thoughts are formed. 
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We have thus developed the ftindainental thoughts of the 
Cartesian system, and will now recapitulate in a few words 
the features characteristic of its standpoint and historic posi- 
tion. Descartes was the founder of a new epoch in philoso- / 
ph}', firsts fix)m his postulate of absolute freedom from alV 
preconceptions. This protest against ever}' thing which is not 
posited by the thought, against taking any thing for granted, 
has remained from that time onwaixl the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the new age. Secondly^ Descartes introduced the Z' 
principle of self-consciousness, the pure for-itself-existiug v 
Ego (the mind or the thinking substance is regaixled by him 
as an individual self, a particular Ego) — a new principle, 
unknown under this form to the ancients. Tliirdly^ He has . 
shown the opix>sition between being and thought, existence ( * 
and consciousness, and declared the mediation of this oppo- 
sition, which has been the problem of all modem philosophy, 
to be the true object of philosophical investigation. But 
with these ideas, which make an epoch in the history^ 
philosophj-, there are at the same time connected the defects 
of the Cartesian philosophizing. Firsts Descartes obtained ■''^ 
the content of his system, particularly his three substances, 
empirically. True, the system which begms with a protest 
against all existence would seem to take nothing for granted, 
but to derive everj' thing from thought. But in fact this protest 
is not thoroughly carried out. That which seems to be cast 
aside is afterwards, when the principle of certainty is gained, 
taken up again unchanged. And so it happens that Des- 
cartes finds at hand not only the idea of God, but his two 
substances as something immediately given. True, in order 
to reach them, he abstracts from much which lies immedi- 
ately before him, but in the end the two substances are seen 
as the residuum when all else is abstracted. They are re- 
ceived empirically. The second defect is, that Descartes 
separates wholly from each other the two sides of the antithe- 
sis, thought and being. He posits both as '' substances," 
I.e. , as forces which reciprocally repel and negate each other. 
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The essence of matter according to him consists only in 
extension, i.^., in pure extemalit}-, and that of mind only 
in thought, i.e., in pure intemalit3^ The two stand over 
against each other as centrifugal and centripetal. But with 
this apprehension of mind and matter, an inner mediation of 
the two is an impossibility ; there must be a powerful creative 
act, there must be the divine assistance in order that the two 
sides may come together, and be united as they are in man. 
Nevertheless Descartes demands and attempts a mediation 
of the two sides. But the impossibility of \x\x\y overcoming 
the dualism of his standpoint is the thirds and the chief defect 
of his system. In the proposition " I think, therefore I am," 
or ^^ I exist thinking," the two sides, being and thought, arc 
indeed connected together, but only that they may become 
fixed independently of each otlier. If the question is asked, 
how does the Ego stand related to the extended ? the answer 
can only l>e : by thinking, i.e. , negatively, b}' excluding it. 
The idea of God, therefore, is all that remains for the media- 
tion of these two sides. The two substances are creat-ed bj' 
God, and through the divine will may be bound together ; 
through the idea of God, the Ego attains the ceitaint}' that 
the extended exists. Grod is therefore in a certain degree a 
Deu8 ex machina^ necessary in order to effect the union of the 
Ego with the extended. It is ob^dous how external such a 
mediation is. 

This defect of the Cartesian system operated as an impell* 
ing motive to the systems which follow. 
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SECTION XXV. 

GEULENCX AND MALEBEANCHE. 

1. Mind and matter, consciousness and existence, Des- 
cartes had completely separated from each other. Both, with 
him, are substances, independent powers, reciprocally ex- 
clusive opposites. Mind (i.e., in his view the simple self, 
the Ego) he regarded as essentially abstraction from the sen- 
suous, the distinguishing of self from matter and the sepa- 
rating of matter from self; matter, on the other hand, he 
regaixied as the complete opposite of thought. If the rela- 
tion of these two powers be as has been stated, then the 
question arises, how can they ever be connected? How, on 
the one hand, can the affections of the body work upon .the 
soul, and on the other hand, how can the volition of the soul 
direct the bod}', if the two are absolutely distinct and op- 
posed to each other? At this point, Arnold Oeulincx (a dis- 
ciple of Descartes, bora at Antwerp 1625, and died as 
professor of philosophy at Ley den 1669) took up the Car- 
tesian system, and endeavored to give it a greater logical 
perfection. According to Geulincx neither does the soul 
work immediately upon the body, nor the body immediately 
upon the soul. Certainly not the former : for though / can 
determine and move my body in man}' respects arbitrarily, yet 
/ am not the cause of this movement ; for I know not how it 
happens, I know not in what manner motion is communicated 
from my brain to the different parts of my body, and it is un- 
l)0S8ible that I should do that in respect of which I cannot see 
how it is done. But if I cannot produce motion in my bod}', 
much less can I do this outside of my body. I am therefore 
simply a_c*ontemplator of the world ; t he only act which is A. t: 
peculiarly mine is conteinj)lation., But*even this contempla- 
tion arises in a singular manner. For if we ask how we 
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obtain our perceptions of the external world, we find it im- 
possible that the external world should directly give them to 
us. For however much we may say that, e,g,^ in the act of 
seeing, the external objects produce an image in the eye or an 
impression in the brain as in wax, j'et this impression or pic- 
ture is after all only something corporeal or material, and 
cannot therefore come into m}' mind, which is absolutely dis- 
tinct from every thing material. There remains, therefore, 
only that we seek the mediation o f. tM two sides in, God, »it 
is God alone. who can unite the outer with the inner ^ and the 
inner with the outer ; who can make the outer phenomena to 
become inner representations or notions of the mind ; who 
can thus bring the world under the mind's observation, and 
transform the inner determinations of the will into external 
acts. Hence evciy operation^ every act which unites the 
outer and inn er, which brings the mind and the world into 
connection, is lieither an activity of the mind nor of the 
world, but only tan immediate act^ of GpjL The movement 
of my limbs does not follow from my will, but only because 
it is the will of God that these movements should follow when 
I will. M}' will is an occasion hy which God moves my bod}' 
— an affection of my body is an occasion by which God brings 
within me a representation of the external world : the one is 
only the occasional cause of the other (hence the name occa- 
sionalism). My will, however, does not move God to move 
my limbs, but He who has imparted motion to matter and 
given it its laws, created also my will, and has so connected 
together these most diverse things, the movement of matter 
and the arbitrium of my will, that when my will puts forth a 
volition, such a motion follows as it wills, and the motion 
follows the volition without any interaction or physical influ- 
ence exerted by the one upon the other. But just as with 
two clocks which go exactly alike, the one striking precisely as 
the other, their harmony is not the result of an}' reciprocal 
interacting, but is the result of their similar construction and 
adjustment, — so is it with the movements of the body and 
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the will, the}' harmonize onl}- because their sublime artificer 
has in some inexplicable way connected them together. We 
see from this that Geulincx carried to its limit the fundamen- 
tal diialism of Descartes. While Descartes called the union 
of mind and matter a conjunction through power, Geulincx 
named it a miracle. There is consequent!}' in this view no 
immanent, but only a transcendent mediation possible. 

2. Closely connected with this view of Geulincx, and at 
the same time a real consequence and a wider development 
of the Cartesian philosophizing, is the philosophic standpoint 
of Nicolas MalebrancJie (bom at Paris in 1638, chosen a 
member of the " Congregation de Voratoire" in his twenty- 
second year, won over to philosophy through the writings of 
Descartes, and died, after numerous feuds with theological 
opponents, in 1715). • 

Malebranche started with the Cartesian view of the relation 
between mind and matter. Both are strictly distinct from 
each other, and in their essence opposed. How now does 
tjiemind (i.e., the Ego) gain a knowledge of the external 
world and have Ideas {jTrorporcal things ? For only under 
the spuitual form of ideas can external, especially material, 
things be present in the mind ; the mind does not possess the 
thing itself but only an idea of it ; the thing itself i*emaius 
always external. Now the* mind can neither gain these ideas 
from itself, nor from the things themselves. Not from itself ; 
for to the soul, as a limited being, a capacity for producing 
the ideas of things purely from itself, cannot be ascribed ; 
that which is merely an idea of the soul does not, for that 
very i-eason exist actually^ and that which exists actually does 
not depend for its existence and perception upon the choice 
of the soul ; the ideas of things are given to us, they are not K , 
products of ourTTioii^ht, Just as little has the mind derived 
these ideas from things themselves ; for it is unthinkable that 
material things should produce impressions upon the soul 
which is immaterial ; not to mention that these infinitely 
numerous and various impressions would in tlieir coinci* 
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dences reciprocal!}* annul and destroy one another. It only re- 
mains, therefore, that the^^nund beholds things in a third that 
stands above the op; )Osition of thejtwo, viz.j, God. God, as 
the absolute substance comprehends all things in himself; ni 
himself he sees all things according to their ti'ue being and 
nature. For the same reason, in him are also the ideas of 
all things ; the whole world, as intellectual or ideal, is God. 
God is, therefore, the higher mean between the Ego and the 
external world. In him we behold ideas, we being so strictly 
united with him, that he may properl}' be called the place of 
minds. From him proceed also oul'Tolitions and sensations 
relative to tilings ; he unites the objective and subjective 
worlds which in themselves are separate and disjoined. 

The philosoph}' of Malebranche, whose simple thought is 
this, that we know and see all things in God, — shows itself 
to be, like the oc casio nalism of Geulincx, a special attempt 
to overcome theHualism of the Cartesian philosopliy on its 
own ground and b}' means of its own fundamental assump- 
tions. 

3. Two defects or inner contradictions have manifested 
themselves in the philosophj' of Descaiircs. He had consid- 
ered mmd and matter as substances, as mutually exclusive 
opi>osites, and had sought a mediation of the two. But with 
sucli presuppositions no mediation other than an external 
one is possible. If tliought and existence are separate sub- 
stances then they can onl}- negate and exclude each other. 
Unnatural theories, like those wliich have l)een mentioned, are 
the inevitable result of this. The sunplest wa^' out of the 
difficulty is to give up the pnnciple firet assumed, to strip off 
then* independence from the two oi)posites, and instead of 
regarding them as substances, view tliem as accidents of one 
substance. This way of escape is moreover indicated by a 
particular circumstance. According to Descartes, God is 
tlie infinite substanc^e, the only substance in the proper sense 
of the word. Mind and matter ai*e indeed substances, but 
ally in relation to each other : in relation to God they are 
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dependent, and not substances. This is, strictly taken, a 
contradiction. The time consequence were rather to say 
that neither the Ego {i.e., the individual thinker) nor the ma- 
terial things are self-subsistent, but that this can be predicated 
only of the one substance, God ; this substance alone has a 
real being, and all the being which belongs to individual es- 
sences these latter possess not as a substantial being, but 
only as accidents of the one only true and real substance. 
Malebranche approached this conclusion. With him the cor- 
poreal world is ideally at least resolved and made to sink in 
God, in whom are the eternal archet}i)es of all things. But 
Spiiwza most decidedly and logically adopted this conse- 
quence, and affinned the accidence of all individual being 
and the exclusive substantiality of God alone. His system 
is the perfection and the truth of the Cartesian. 
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Baruch or Benedict Spinoza was bom at Amsterdam, 
Nov. 24, 1632. His parents who were Jews of Portuguese 
descent, and wealthy tradespeople, gave him a finished edu- 
cation. He studied with great diligence the Bible and the 

> Talmud, but soon exchanged the pursuit of theology' for the 
study of physics and the works of Descartes. He early be- 
came dissatisfied with Judaism, and presently came to an 

) open rupture with it, though without going over formally to 
Christianity. In order to escape the persecutions of the 
Jews, who had excommunicated him, and who even went so 
fai* as to make an attempt upon his life, he left Amsterdam 
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and betook himself to Rh^Tisberg, near Le3'den. He finally 
settled down at the Hague, where he spent his life in the 
greatest seclusion, devoted wholly to scientific pursuits. He 
supported himself by grinding optical glasses, which his 
friends sold for him. The Elector Palatine, Chai'les Louis, 
offered him a Pi'ofessorship of Philosophy' at Heidell)ei'g» 
with the full permission to teach as he chose, but Spinoza 
declined the post. Naturally of a weak constitution, which 
consumption had for many years been undermining, Spinoza 
died at the age of 44, on the 21st of Febniaiy, 1677. In 

I his life there was mirrored the unclouded clearness and 
exalted serenity of the perfected sage. Abstemious in his 
/ habits, satisfied with little, the master of his passions, never 
intemperately sad or jojous, gentle and l)enevolent, witii a 
' character of singular excellence and punty, he faithfully 
\ illustrated in his life the doctrines of his philosoph}'. His 
■ chief work, the Ethica^ appeared the year of his death. His 
design was probabl}' to have published it dunng his life, 
but the odious report that he was an atheist restrained him. 
The friend he most trusted, Louis Mayer, a physician, at- 
tended to its publication after the author's death and accord- 
ing to his will. 

The system of Spinoza rests upon three fundamental con- 
ceptions, from which all the r^st may be. derived with a i ft tho 
matical necessity. These conceptions aie that of substance, 
orattritute, and of mode. 

1. Spinoza starts from the Cartesian conception of sub- 
stance : substance is that which needs nothing other for its 
existence. But this definition admits of the existence of only 
one substance. That which exists through itself alone is 
necessarily infinite, since it is neitlier conditioned nor limited 
by any thing else. Existencc-through-self is the absolute 
power to exist which can neither depend upon ayy other, nor 
find in an}' other a limit or negation of itself; onl}' an unlim- 
ited being is self-subsistent, substantial being. A plurality 
of infinites, however, is impossible since they would be indis' 
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tinguishable. The plurality of substances which Descartes 
assumed is, therefore, necessarily a contradiction. Only one 
absolutely infinite substance can exist. But such a self-exist- 
ent substance is presupposed by the given finite reality. It 
would be contradictory to suppose that only the finite exists 
and not the infinite as well ; that there exists only that which 
is conditioned and posited through another, and not also that 
which is self-subsistent. The absolute substance is rather 
the real cause of each and every existence ; it alone is actual, 
nconditioned being ; it is the sole power of being from which 

r every. finite thing derives its existence; without it there is 
nothing, with it ever}'^ thing ; in it is comprehended all real- 
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ity, since beside it there can be no self-subsistent being ; it 
is not only the cause of all being, but is itself all being ; all 
particular existence is only a modification of the universal 
substance itself, which by virtue of an inner necessity ex- 
pands its own infinite reality into an equally infinite quan- 
tity of being which includes within itself all conceivable forms 
of existence. This single substance Spinoza calls God. We 
must not, of couree, understand by this the Christian idea 
f I of God, i.e., the conception of an individual spiritual person- 
^-^ ality. Spinoza expressly' declares that he entertains a con- 
1^ ception of God which is entirely distinct from the Christian. 
CSi He strenuously asserts that all existence, material existence 
as well, springs immediatel}- from the nature of God as the 
one substance. He ridicules those who see in the world any 
thing else than an accident of the divine substance itself. In 
their views he detects a dualism which would destroy the 
necessary unity of all things, and an attribution of self-exist- 
ence to the world, which would annul the universal causality 
\j% of God. The world is not a product of the divine will, co- 
, vTv* existent with God and free, but an emanation of the divine 
[ 4 ^ nature according to his infinite creative essence. God is, 
J P ^^ith him, only substance, and nothing more. The proposi- 
^ r. tions that there is only one God, and that the substance of 
ail things is only one, are with him identical. 
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What now peculiarly is this substance? What is its posi- 
tive nature ? This question is very difficult to answer directly 
from the standpoint of Spinoza, partly because a definition, 
according to him, must contain (t.e., must be genetically) the 
immediate cause of that which is to be explained, but sub- 
stance is uncreated and can have no cause besides itself; but 
prominently because Spinoza held that every determination 
is a negation, since it must indicate a want of existence, a 
relative not-being. ( Omnis determinatio est negcUio is an ex- 
pression which, though he uses it only occasionally, expresses 
the fundamental idea of his whole system.) Hence, by en- 
deavoring to determine it positively, we only take away from 
substance its infinity and make it finite. When, therefore, we 
affirm any thing concerning it, we only speak n^atively, e.g,^ 
that it has no external cause, that it is not a manifold, that it 
cannot be divided, etc. It is even reluctantly that Spinoza 
declares concerning it that it is one, for this predicate might 
readily be taken numerically, as implying that others, the 
many, stood over against it. Thus there can remain only 
such positive affirmations respecting it as express its absolute 
reference to itself. In this sense Spinoza says that substance 
is the cause of itself, i.e., its essence involves existence. 
When Spinoza calls it eternal, it is only another expression 
for the same thought ; for by eternity he understands exist- 
ence itself, so far as it is conceived to follow from the defini- 
tion of the thing, in a sense similar to that in which geome- 
tricians speak of the eternal properties of figures. Still 
farther he calls substance infinite in so far as the conception 
of infinity expressed to him the conception of true being, the 
absolute affirmation of existence. So also the expression, 
God is free, aflarms nothing more than those already* men- 
tioned, viz., negativel}', that every foreign restraint is ex- 
cluded from him, and positive!}', that God is in harmony with 
himself, that his being corresponds to the laws of his nature. 

The comprehensive statement for the above is, that there 
exists one infinite substance which excludes from itself all 
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determination and negation, the one being in all existence, 
and is named God. 

2. Besides the infinite substance of *6od, Descartes had 
assumed two other substances created by God, viz., mind 
(thought) and matter (extension) . These are also with Spi- 
noza the two fundamental forms under which he subsumes all 
reality, the two " attributes " under which the one substance, 
in so far as it is the cause of all reality, reveals itself to us. 
What, now, is the relation of these attributes to the infinite 
substance? This is the severe question, the Achilles' heel 
of Spinoza's system. The essence of the substance itself 
cannot be wholly merged in them ; for if it were, it would 
become finite, limited, — which contradicts the definition of 
substance as stated above. If then these two attributes do 
not exhaust the objective essence of the substance, they can 
only be the determinations in which the in itself infinite sub- 
stance exhibits itself to the subjective understanding, for 
which every thing is either thought or extension. And thisv 
is, in fact, the opinion of Spinoza. Attribute, according to 
him, js that which the understanding perceives in the sub- 
stance as constituting its essence. The two attributes are, 
^grefofe, determinations which manifest "the *^sub§tance inj 
these precise forms only for the perceiving understanding. 
Since' substance itself is not exhausted by such determinate 
modes of being, these attributes can express the essence of 
substance only for an understanding which exists apart from 
it. To the substance itself it is indiflerent whether the under- 
standing contemplate it under these two attributes or not ; 
the substance in itself has an infinity of attributes, i.e., every 
possible attribute which is not a limitation, may be predicated 
of it ; it is only the himian understanding which attaches 
these two attributes to the substance, and it affixes no more 
than these, because, among all the conceptions it can form, 
these alone are actually positive, or express a reality. God, 
or the substance, is therefore thinking, in so far as the uniJer* 
standing contemplates him under the attribute of thought, 
■"lo" 
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and is extencM i»«a £u:4Ul tha. oodisrstanding contemplates 
him under the attribute of extensiou^ In a word, the two 
attributes are empirically derived determinations which are 
inadequate to the nature of the substance itself: the substance 
remains behind them as the absolutely infinite which cannot 
be comprehended under such definite conceptions ; they do 
not explain what substance is in itself, and hence, in reference 
to substance, appear accidental. Spinoza fails to establish 
any mediation between the notion of the absolute ' substance 
and the particular manner in whicli it manifests itself in the 
two' attributes." 

In relation to each 9ther, the flf±rihntAfl gjy^ ^ with J f ^ 
cdTtes, to be taken as antithetical. They are, it is true, 
attributes of one and the same substance ; but each attribute 
is independent, — as completely independent as the sub- 
stance itself whose essence it recUiter manifests. Between 
thought and extension, between the spiritual and the mate- 
rial worlds, there is no reciprocal influence nor interaction : 
that which is material can have only a material, and that 
which is spiritual (e.^., thoughts, volitions, etc.) can have 
onl}' a spiritual source. Hence, neither can the mind work 
upon the body nor the body upon the mind. Thus far, there- 
fore, Spinoza adheres to the Cartesian separation of matter 
and mind. But when referred to the notion of a single sub- 
stance, both worlds, the spiritual and material, are just as 
truly one and the same ; there exists between them a com- 
plete agreement, a perfect parallelism. It is one and the 
same substance which is conceived under each of the two 
attributes ; and under whichever of the two it may be con- 
sidered it is merely one and the same substance manifested 
under different forms of existence. " The idea of the circle 
and the circle itself are one and the same thing, only in the 
first case it is conceived under the attributes of thought, in 
the second under that of extension." From the one sub- 
stance there proceeds, in fact, only one infinite series of 
things; but it is a series of things existing under various 
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forms, as these are expressed in the attributes. 'Every thing 
exists, as does substance itself, as well under the ideal form 
of thought, as under the real form of extension. For every 
spiritual form there is a corresponding material one, and for 
every material form a corresponding spiritual one. Nature and 
spirit are indeed distinct, but not unrelated ; they are every- 
where united as t^-pe and antit^^e, as thing and conception, 
as object and subject, — in which latter the object mirrors 
itself, or the real idecUUer reflects itself. The world could 
not be the product of one substance, if these two elements, 
being and thought, were not at each point united in it in in- 
separable identify. To this inseparable unity of the spiritual 
and material elements, which, according to him, pervades all 
nature, though in different degrees of perfection, Spinoza 
refers, in particular, the relation between the body and the 
soul of man. This problem which, from the Cartesian stand- 
point was so difficult, so insoluble, receives from him a very 
simple explanation. In man, as everj^here else, extension 
and thought (the latter, indeed, not merely as feeling and 
imagination, but as self-conscious, rational thought) are in- 
separably united. Mind is the consciousness which has for 
its object the body associated with it, and, through the me- 
dium of the body, the rest of the material world in so far as 
it affects the body. The body is the real organism whose 
states and affections are consciously reflected in the soul. 
But any interaction of the two is for this very reason impos- 
sible ; soul and body are the same thing, viewed in different 
ways, — on the one hand as conscious thought, and on the 
other as material, extended being. They are only formally 
distinct, in so far as the being and life of the body, i.e., the 
impressions, movements, activities, which are determined 
solely by the laws of the material organism, spontaneously 
coincide in the soul with the unity of consciousness, concep- 
tion, and thought. 

3. Individual things, which considered under the attribute 
of thought are ideas, and under the attribute of extension are 
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bodies, Spinoza comprehends under the conception of acci- 
dence, or, as he calls it, mode. By modes we are therefore 
to understand the various individual forms of existence into 
which the universal being of the substance is sundered. The 
modes stand related to the substance as the rippling waves 
of the sea to the water of the sea, as forms constantly dis- 
appearing and never having a real being. The finite has no 
independent existence in itself; it exists because the unre- 
strained productive activity of the substance spontaneously 
produces an infinite variety of particular finite forms ; it has, 
however, no proper reality, it exists only in and through the 
substance. Finite things are the most external, the last, 
the most subordinate forms of existence into which the uni- 
versal life is specialized ; and they manifest their finitude in 
that they are without resistance subjected to the infinite chain 
of causalit}'^ which binds the world. The divine substance 
works fireely according to the inner essence of its own nature ; 
individuals, however, are not free but are subject to the in- 
fluences of those things with which they come in contact. 
Their finitude consists in being determined not through them- 
selves, but through something other than themselves. They 
constitute the sphere of pure necessity within which each in- 
dividual is free and independent of the others only in so far 
as it has from nature the power to maintain its own existence 
and the stability of its own peculiar being. 

Such are the fundamental thoughts and features of Spino- 
za's sj'stem. His practical philosophy yet remains to be char- 
acterized, and in a few words. Its chief propositions follow 
necessarily from the metaphj'sical grounds already cited. 
First, it follows from these, that what is called free will can- 
not be admitted. For since man is only a mode, he, like \ 
every other mode, stands in an endless series of conditioning ; 
causes, and no free will can therefore be predicated of him. 
The will like every other corporeal activity must be deter- 
mined by something, either by impressions of external things / 
(representations) or by its own inner nature (impulses). 
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(Men regard themselves as free only because they are con- 
scious of their actions and not of the determining causes. 
Just so the notions which one commonly connects with the 
words good and evil, rest on an error as follows at once from 
the conception of the absohite di\ine causality. Good and 
evil are not something actually in the things themselves, but 
only express relative conceptions which we have formed from 
a^cbihparison of things with one another* Thus, by observ- 
ing certain things we ibrm a certain universal conception, 
which we thereupon treat as though it were the rule for the 
being and acting of all individuals, and if any individual 
varies from this conception we fancy that it does not corre- 
spond to its nature, and is incomplete. Evil or sin is there- 
fore only relative, not positive, for nothing happens against 
God's will. It is only a simple negation or deprivation, 
which only seems to be a reaUty in our representation. 
With God there is no idea of the evil. What is therefore 
good and what evil ? That is good which is useftil to us, and\ 
that evil which hinders us from pai'taking of a good. That, I 
moreover, is useful to us which brings us to a greater reality, i 
which preserves and exalts our being. But our true beingf 
is knowledge ; knowledge is the essence of our spirit ; knowl-1 
edge alone makes us free, i.e., gives us the impulse and the I 
power to counteract the influences which external things! 
exert upon us, to determine our action according to the law! 
of the rational preservation and promotion of our being, to/ 
place ourselves as regards all things in a relation adequate! 
to our own nature. Hence that only is useful to us whicm 
aids us in knowing ; the highest knowledge is the knowledge! 
of God ; the highest virtue of the mind is to know and love I 
God. From the knowledge of God we gain the highest glad- j 
ness and joy of the mind, the highest blessedness. Blessed- j 
ness, therefore, is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself.^ 
The grand feature of Spinoza's philosophy is that it buries 
every thing individual and particular, as finite, in the abyss 
of the divine substance. With its view unalterably fixed 
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upon the eternal one, it loses sight of eveiy thing which seems 
actual in the ordinary notions of men. But its defect con- 
sists in its inabihfy to transform this negative abyss of sub- 
stance into the positive ground of all being and becoming. 
The substance of Spinoza has been justl}' compared to the 
lair of a lion, which many footsteps enter, but from which 
none emerge. The existence of the phenomenal world, 
though it be only the apparent and deceptive realit}' of the 
finite, Spinoza does not explain ; we fail to see why this world 
of void appearances exists ; a Mving connection between God 
and the world is lacking. Substance is merely a principle 
of unity and not also a principle of distinction. Reflec- 
tion moves from the finite to the absolute, but not from the 
absolute to the finite ; it comprehends the manifold in God as 
an impersonal unity ; it sacrifices all individual existence to 
the negative thought of unit}', instead of aUowing this unity 
to negate its empty negativity by means of a Uving develop- 
ment into the concrete manifold. The system of Spinoza 
is the most abstract Monotheism that can be thought. It is 
not accidental that its author, a Jew, should have brought out 
again this view of the world, this view of absolute identity, 
for it is in a certain degree with him only a consequence of 
his national religion — an echo of the Orient. 



SECTION XXVII. 



IDEALISM AND BEALISM. 



"We have now reached a point of divergence in the devel- 
opment of philosophy. Descartes had affirmed and attempted 
to mediate the opposition between thought and being, mind 
and matter. This mediation, however, was hardly success- 
ful, for the two sides of the opposition he had fixed in their 
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widest separation, when he posited them as two substances 
or powers, which reciprocally negate each other. The fol- 
lowers of Descartes sought a more satisfactorj' mediation, but 
tiie theories to which they saw themselves driven, only indi- 
cated the more clearly that the premise from which the}' 
started must be altogether abandoned. At length Spinoza 
abandoned this false presupposition, and took away its sub- 
stantiality from each of the two op[x>sed principles. Mind 
and matter, thought and extension, are now one in the infi- 
nite substance. Yet they are not one in themselves^ which 
would be the onl^' true unity of the two. That they are one 
in the substance is of little avail, since they are indifferent to 
the substance, and are not immanent distinctions in it. Thus 
even with Spinoza the two remain strictly separate. The 
ground of this isolation we find in the fact that Spinoza him- 
self did not sufficiently renounce the Cartesian postulate, and 
thus could not escape the Cartesian dualism. With him, as 
with Descartes, thought is only thought, and extension only 
extension, and in such an apprehension of the two, the one 
necessarily excludes the other. If we would find an inner 
mediation for the two, this abstraction must be overcome. 
The opposite sides must be mediated even in their strictest 
opposition. To do this, two ways alone were possible. A 
position could be taken either on the material or on the ideal 
side, and the attempt made to explain the ideal by the mate- 
rial, or the material by the ideal, comprehending one through 
the other. Both these attempts were in fact made, and at 
about the same time. The two parallel courses of a one- 
sided idealism^ and a one-sided realism (Empiricism, Sen- 
sualism, Materialism) , now begin their development. 
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SECTION XXVIII. 

LOCKE. 

TwE founder of the realistic coarse and the father of mod ^ 
yi Epirjcism and Materialism, is John Locke^ an English- 
man. He had, indeed, in his countryman, Tliomas Hohbes 
(1588-1679), a predecessor, whom, however, we need merely 
mention here, since his significance consists chiefly in his 
influence upon the history of political science. 

John Locke was bom at Wrington, 1632. His student 
yeara he devoted to philosophy and especially to medicine, 
though his weak health prevented him from practising as a 
ph^'sician. Few cares of business interrupted his leisure, 
and he devoted his time mostly to literary pursuits. His 
friendly relations with Loixi Ashley, afterwards Earl of 
Shaftesbury, exerted a weighty influence upon his course in 
life. At the house of this distinguished statesman and author 
he always found the most cordial reception, and intercourse 
with the most important men of England. In the jear 1670 
he sketched for a number of friends the first plan of his 
famous Essay concerning Human Understanding^ though the 
completed work did not appeal* till 1690. Locke died aged 72 
in the year 1704. His writings are characterized by clearness 
and precision, perspicuity and definiteness. More acute than 
profound in his philophizing, he does not in this respect belie 
the peculiarities of his nation. Tlie fundamental thoughts 
aud results of his philosophy have now become common 
pi-operty, especially among the English; but it should not 
for this reason be forgotten that he is the first who has scien- 
tifically established them, and is, on this account, entitled to 
a true place in the history of phUosophj', even though his 
principle was wanting in an inner capacity for development. 
Jx)cke*s Philosophy (i.e.s his theory of knowled 
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whole phil osophizing expends itself in investigating^ ^efac- 
«wli^y ^f co^ition^ rests upon two thoughts, towhieh^e neve? " 
ceases to rev ert ; firat (negatively) , there are no innate ideas ; 
second (positively), all our knowledge originates in experi* 
ence. 

Many, says Locke, suppose that there are innate ideas 
which the soul receives coetaneously with its origin, and 
brings with it into the world. In order to prove that these 
ideas are innate, it is said that they universally exist, and 
are universally valid with all men. But admitting that this 
were so, such a fact would prove nothing if this universal 
harmony could be explained in any other wa^'. But men 
mistake when they claim this to be a fact. There are, in 
reality, no fVmdamental propositions, theoretical or practical, 
which are universally admitted. Certainly there is no such 
practical principle, for the example of different peoples and 
especially of different ages shows that there is no moral rule 
univei'sally admitted as valid. Neither is there a theoretical 
one ; for even those propositions which might lay the strong- 
est claim to be univereally valid, e.gr., the proposition, — 
" what is, is," or — "it is impossible that one and the same 
thing should be and not be at the same time," — receive b^' 
no means a universal assent. Children and idiots have no 
notion of these principles, and even uncultivated men know 
nothing of these abstract propositions. They cannot there- 
fore have been imprinted on all men by nature. If ideas 
were innate, then they must be known by all from earliest 
childhood. For "to be in the imderstanding," and " to be- 
come known," is one and the same thing. The assertion, 
therefore, that these ideas are imprinted on the understand- 
ing while it does not know it, is a manifest contradiction. 
Just as little is gained by the subterfuge, that these princi- 
ples come into the consciousness so soon as men use their 
reason. This affirmation is directly false, for these maxims 
which are called universal come into the consciousness much 
later than a great deal of other knowledge ; and children. 
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€.(/.» give many proofe of their use of reason before they 
know that it is impossible that a thing should be and at the 
same time not be. It is only correct to say that no one be- 
comes conscious of these propositions without reasoning, — 
but to say that they are all known with the f!i*st reasoning 
is false. Moreover, that which is first known is not universal 
propositions, but relates to individual impressions. The child 
knows that sweet is not bitter long before he understands the 
logical principle of contradiction. He who carefiilly be- 
thinks himself, will hesitate before he affirms that particular 
dicta as '' sweet is not bitter," are derived from universal 
ones. If the universal propositions were innate, then must 
they be the first in the consciousness of the child ; for that 
which nature has stamped upon the human soul must come 
into consciousness antecedently to any thing which she has 
not written there. Consequently, if there are no innate ideas, 
either theoretical or practical, there can be just as trul^- no 
innate art nor science. The understanding (or the soul) is 
essentially a tabula rasa, — a blank and void space, a tablet 
on which nothing is written. 

How now does the understanding become possessed of 
ideas ? Only through experience, upon which all knowledge 
rests, and on which as its principle all knowledge depends. 

hCp.yp^^'jynnft it.«^]f [s^ tw^fn)H ; either it arises through the per- 
ception of external objects b^' means of the senses, in which 
case we call it tensation ; or it is a perception of the activities 

^ of our own understanding, in which case it is named the inner 
sense, or, better .^ efl^fiti^n . Sensation and reflection give to 
the imderstanding all its ideas ; the^^ are the windows through 
which alone the light of ideas falls upon the naturally dark 
space of the mind ; external objects ftunish us with the ideas 
of sensible qualities, and the inner object, which is the under- 
standing itself, offers us the ideas of its own activities. To 
show the derivation and to give an explanation of all the 
ideas derived from both is the problem of the Lockian phi- 
losophy. For this end Locke divides i deas (representation s) 
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into simple and compound . Simvle ideas are those which 
are impressed fix)m without upon the understanding while it 
remains wholly passive, just as the images of objects are 
reflected in a mirror. These simple ideas are partly such as 
come to the understanding through a particular sense, e.^., 
the ideas of color, which are furnished to the mind through 
the eye,*or those of sound, which come to it through the ear, 
or those of solidity or impenetrabilit3', which we receive 
through the touch ; partly such as a number of senses have 
combined to give us, as those of space and of motion, of 
which we become conscious by means of the sense both of 
touch and of sight ; partl^^ such as we receive through reflec- 
tion, as the idea of thought and of will ; and partly, in fine, 
such as arise from both sensation and reflection combined, 
e.gr., power, unitj', etc. These simple ideas form the material, 
as it were the letters of all our knowlec^ e. But now as lan- 
guage arises from a manifold combination of letters, syllables, 
and words, so the u jider s tanding forms comple ;^ ^^^afl ^y ^^''^ 
m anifold combination or simple ideas with each other . The 
cc ^plex ideas may be refe rred to three clas ^ps. \nz.^ \h(\ 
ideas^jof j Dodfi^^-of ^ substance, and of relation^ Under the 
ideas of mode, Locke considers the modincafions of s^jace 
(as distance, measurement, immensity', surface, figure, etc.), 
of time (as duration, etemit}'), of thought (perception, 
memory, abstraction, etc.), of number, power, etc. Special 
attention is given b}' Locke to the conception of substance. 
He explains the origin of this conception in this way, viz., 
we find both in sensation and reflection, that a certain num- 
ber of simple ideas seem often to be connected together. But 
as we cannot divest ourselves of the impression that these 
simple ideas have not been produced through themselves, we 
are accustomed to furnish them with a ground in some exist- 
ing substratum, which we indicate with the word suljstance. 
Substance Is something unknown, and is conceived of as pos- 
sessing those qualities which are necessary to funiish us with 
simple ideas. But from the fact that substance is a product 
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of our subjective thinking, it does not follow that it has no 
existence outside of ourselves. On the contrary, this is dis- 
tinguished from all other complex ideas in the fact that this is 
an idea which has its archetype distinct from ourselves, and 
possesses objective reality, while other complex ideas are 
formed by the mind at pleasure, and have no reaUty corres- 
ponding to them external to the mind. We do not know 
what is the archet^-pe of substance, and of the substance itself 
we are acquainted only with its attributes. From considering 
the conception of substance, Locke next passes to the idea 
o f relation , A relation arises when the understanding has 
connected two things with each other, in -such a wa}', that 
from the consideration of one it is inevitably led to the con- 
sideration of the other. Every thing is capable of being 
brought by the understanding into relation, or what is the 
same thing, of being transformed into something relative. It 
is consequently impossible to enumerate the sum of possible 
y. relations. Hence Locke treats only of some of the more 
//weighty conceptions of relation, among others, that of iden- 
^ tity and difference, but especially that of cause and effect. 
The idea of cause and effect arises when our understanding 
perceives that any thing whatsoever, be it substance or qualit}', 
begins to exist through the activit}' of another. So much 
concerning ideas. The combination of ideas among them- 
selves gives the conception of cognition. Hence knowledge 
stands in the same relation to the simple and complex ideas 
as a proposition does to the letters, syllables, and words which 
compose it. From this it follows that our knowledge does 
not pass beyond the compass of our ideas, and hence that it 
is bounded by experience. 

These are the prominent thoughts in the Lockian philoso- 
ph}'. Its empiricism is clear as day. The mind, according 
to it, is in itself void, and only a mirror of the outer world, 
— a camera obscura which passively receives the images of 
external objects ; its whole content consists in the impressions 
furnished it hy material things. Nihil est in iTitellectu quod 
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non fuerit in aensu — is the watchword of this standpoint. 
While Locke, by this proposition, expresses the undoubted 
preponderance of the material over the intellectual, he does 
so still more decisively when he declares that it is possible 
and even probable that the mind is a material substance. 
He does not admit the reverse possibilit}', that material things 
may be classed under the intellectual as a special kind. 
Hence with him mind is the secondary to matter ; and hence 
he is seen to take the characteristic standpoint of realism (c/. 
§ XXVII.). It is true that Locke was not always logically 
consistent, and in man}' points did not thoroughly carry out 
his empiricism : but we can dearty see that the road which 
will be taken in the farther development of this direction, will 
result in a thorough denial of the ideal factor. 

The empiricism of Locke, wholly national as it is, soon be- 
came the ruling philosoph}' in England. Standing on its 
basis we find Iscmc Neivton, the great mathematician (1642^ 
1727), Samuel Clarke^ a disciple of Newton, whose chief at- 
tention was given to moral philosophy (1675-1729), the Eng- 
lish moralists of this period, William WoUaston (1659-1724)' 
the Earl of Shaftesbury (1671-1713) , Francis Hutcheson (1695 
-1747) , and even some opponents of Locke, as Peter Browne^ 
who died 1735. 
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HUME. 

As already remarked, Locke had not been wholly consistent 
with the standpoint of empiricism. Though conceding to 
material objects a decided superiority above the thinking sub- 
ject, there was yet one point, viz., the recognition of sub- 
stance, where he claimed for thought a power above the 
objective world. Among aU the complex ideas which are 
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formed by the subjective thinking, the idea of substance is, 
according to Locke, the onl}' one which has objective realit}' ; 
all the rest being purely subjective, with nothing actually cor- 
responding to them in the objective world. But in the vcrj- 
fact that the subjective thinking places the conception of sub- 
stance, which it has formed, in the objective world, it afHrms 
an objective relation of things, an objective connection of 
them one with another, and an existing rationality. The 
reason of the subject in this respect stands in a certain de- 
gree above the objective world ; for the relation of substan- 
tiality is not derived immediately from the world of sense, 
and is no product of sensation nor of perception through the 
sense. On a pure empirical standpoint — and such was 
Locke's — it was therefore illogical to allow the conception of 
substance to remain possessed of objective validity. If the 
understanding is essentia^ a bare and empty space, an un- 
written tablet, if its whole content of objective knowledge 
consists in the impressions made upon it by material things, 
then must the conception of substance also be explained as a 
mere subjective notion, a union of ideas joined together at 
the mind's pleasure, and the subject itself, thus deprived of 
every thing on which it could base a claim to superiority, 
must become wholly subordinated to the material world. 
This stride to a logical empiricism Hume made in his criticism 
of the conception of causalit3\ 

Da\id Hume was bom at Edinburgh 1711. Devoted in 
youth to the stud}' of law, then for some time a merchant, he 
afterwards gave his attention exclusively to philosophy- and 
history. His first literar}' attempt was hardly noticed. A 
more favorable reception was, however, given to his ^*' Es- 
saysy* — of which he published different collections from 1742 
to 1757, making in all five volumes. In these Hume treated 
philosophical themes as a thoughtful and cultivated man of 
the world, but without any strict systematic connection. In 
1752 he was elected to the care of a public library in £din- 
bui^h, and began in this same year his famous history of 
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England. Afterwards he was appointed secretary of legation 
at Paris, where he became acquainted with Rousseau. In 
1767 he became under secretary of state, an office, however, 
which he filled for onlj' a brief period. His last j-ears were 
spent in Edinburgh, in a qtiiet and contented seclusion. He 
died 1776. 

The centre of Hume's philosophizing is his criticism of the 
conception of causality. Locke had already expressed the 
thought that we attain the conception of substance only by 
the habit of always seeing certain modes together. Hume 
takes up this thought with earnestness. Whence do we 
know, he asks, that two things stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect? We do not know it a priori^ 
for since the effect is different from the cause, while knowl- 
edge a priori embraces only that which is identical, the effect 
cannot be discovered in the cause; neither do we know it 
through experience, for experience reveals to us only the suc- 
cession in time of two facts. All our conclusions from expe- 
rience, therefore, rest simply upon habit. Because we are in 
the habit of seeing that one thing is followed in time by an- 
other, do we form the notion that the latter must follow the 
former: we transform the relation of succession into the 
relation of causality ; but a connection in time is naturally 
something other than a causal connection. Hence, with the 
conception of causality, we transcend that which is given in 
perception and form for ourselves, notions to which we are 
properly not entitled. — That which is true of causality is 
true of ever}' necessary relation. We find within us concep- 
tions, as those of power and expression, and in general that 
of necessary connection ; but let us note how we attain these : 
not through sensation, for though external objects seem to us 
to have coetaneousness of being, they show us no necessary 
connection. Do they then come through reflection? True, 
it seems as if we might get the idea of power by seeing that 
the organs of our body move in consequence of the dictate 
of our mind. But since we do not know the means through 
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which the mind works, and smce all the organs of the body 
cannot be moved b^^ the will, it follows, that we are pointed 
to experience in reference to this activity also; but since 
experience can show us only a frequent conjunction, but no 
real connection, it follows that we arrive at the conception 
of power, as of every necessary connection, only because we 
are accustomed to certain transitions in our ideas. All con- 
ceptions which express a relation of necessity, all knowledge 
presumptive of a real objective connection of things, rests 
therefore ultimately only upon the association of ideas. Hav- 
ing denied the conception of substance, Hume was led also 
to deny that of the Ego or self. If the Ego or self really 

f ja) exists, it must be a substance possessing inherent qualities. 

^^ But since our conception of substance is purely subjective, 

l*'^^^^ without objective reality, it follows that there is no reality 

corresponding to our conception of the self or the Ego. The 
self or the Ego is, in fact, nothing other than a compound 
of many notions following rapidly upon each other ; and under 
this compound we lay a conceived substratum, whidh we call 
soul, self. Ego. The self, or the Ego, rests wholly on an 
yillusion. Of course, with sucli premises, nothing can be said 

j*^ ,i /^^ jp^ ^^^ immortality of the soul. If the soul is only the com- 
^->*^ pound of our notions, it necessarily ceases with the notions 
— that which is compounded of the movements of the body 
dies with tliose movements. 

There needs no further proof, than simply to utter these 
chief thoughts of Hume, to show that his scepticism is only a 
logical carrying out of Locke's empiricism. The determina- 
tions universality and necessity must fall away, if we derive 
our knowledge only from perceptions through the sense ; for 
these determinations cannot be contained in sensation. 
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SECTION XXX. 

CONDILLAC. 

The French took up the problem of canying out the em- 
piricism of Locke to its ultimate consequences in sensualism 
and materialism. Although this empiricism had sprung up 
on English soil, and had soon become universally prevalent 
there, it was reserved for France to push it to the last ex- 
treme, and show it to be destructive of the foundations of all 
moral and religious life. This final consequence of empiri- 
cism was not congenial to the English national character. 
On the contrary, both the empiricism of Locke, and the scep- 
ticism of Hume, found themselves opposed in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century, by a reaction in the Scotch philoso- 
phy (Reidy 1710-1796; Beattie^ Oswald, Dugald Stetvart, 
1753-1828). The attempt was here made to establish cer- 
tain principles of truth as innate and immanent in the 
subject, which should avail both against the tabula rasa of 
Locke, and the scepticism of Hume. These principles were 
taken in a thoroughly English way, as those of common 
sense, as facts of exi>erience, as facts of the moral instinct 
and sound human understanding ; as something empiricall}' 
given, and found in the common consciousness b}' self-con- 
templation and reflection. But in France, on the other hand, 
there was such a public and social condition of things during 
the eighteenth centur}', that we can only regard the systems 
of materialism and egoistic morality which here appeai*ed 
(as the ultimate practical consequences of the empirical stand- 
point) to be the natural result of the universal corruption. 
The expression of a lady respecting the sjstem of Helvetius, 
that it uttered only the secret of all the world, is well known. 

Most closely connected with the empiricism of Locke, is 
the sensualism of the Abb^ Condillac. CondiUac was bom at 
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Grenoble, 1715. In his first writings he adhered to Locke, 
but subsequently passed beyond him, and sought to establish 
a philosophical standpoint of his own. He was elected a 
member of the French Academy- in 1768, and died in 1780. 
His writings, which exhibit much moral earnestness and re- 
ligious feeling, fill twent^'-tliree volumes i and have their origin 
in a moral and religious interest. 

Condillac, like Locke, started with the proi)osition that all 
our knowledge comes ftx)m experience. While, however, 
Locke had indicated two sources for this knowledge, sensa- 
tion and reflection, the outer and the inner sense, Condillac 
referred reflection to sensation, and reduced the two sources 
to one. Reflection is, with him, only sensation; all intel- 
lectual occurrences, even the combination of ideas and voli- 
tion, are to be regarded only as modified sensations. It is 
the chief problem and content of Condillac's philosophizing 
to cany out this thought, and derive tlie different functions 
of the soul from the sensations of the outer sense. He illus- 
trates this thought by a statue, which has been made witli a 
perfect internal organization like a man, but which possesses 
no ideas, and in which only gradually one sense after another 
awakens and fills the soul witli impressions. In such a view 
man stands on the same footing as the brute, for all his 
knowledge and all his incentives to action he receives from 
sensation. Condillac consequently names men perfect ani- 
mals, and brutes imperfect men. Still he revolts fVom affirm- 
ing the materiality of the soul, and denying tlie existence of 
God. These ultimate consequences of sensuahsm were first 
drawn b^- othei-s after him ; though, indeed, tliey were suflS- 
ciently evident. As sensualism affirmed that truth or what 
actually is could only be perceived through the sense, so we 
have only to reverse this proiM>sition, and have the thesis of 
materialism, viz., the sensible alone is, there is no other 
being but material being. 
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SECTION XXXI. 

HELVBTroS. 

Helvettos deduced the moral consequences of the sensual- 
istic standpoint. While theoretical sensualism affirms that all 
our knowledge is determined b^^ sensation, practical sensu- 
alism adds to this the analogous proposition that all our voli- 
tion springs from the same source, and is regulated by sensu- 
ous desire. The satisfaction of this sensuou3 desire Helvetius 
affirmed to be the first principle of ethics. 

Helvetius was bom at Paris in 1 715. Having in his twent}'- 
third 3'ear obtained the position of Farmer-General, he found 
himself soon in i)ossession of a large income, but after a few 
years this office l)ecame so vexatious that he abandoned it. 
The study of Locke determined the direction of his specula- 
tions. Helvetius wrote his famed work, De V Esprit^ in the rural 
seclusion which followed the resignation of his office. It ap- 
peared in 1 758, and attracted great and often favorable atten- 
tion at home and abroad, though it drew upon him a violent 
persecution, esi)eciall3' from the clergj'. It was fortunate for 
him that the persecution satisfie<l itself with suppressing his 
book. The repose in which he spent his later years was inter- 
nipted only by two journeys which he made to Germany and 
England. He died in 1 771 . His personal character was wholly 
estimable, full of kindness and generosit}'. EspeciaU}' in his 
place as Farmer-General he showed himself benevolent to- 
wards the poor, and resolute against the exactions of his sub- 
alterns. The style of his writings is easy and elegant. 

Self-love or interest, saj's Helvetius, is the lever of all our 
mental activities. Even that activity which is purely intel- 
lectual, our instinct towards knowledge, our love of ideas, 
rests upon this. But since all self-love refers essentially only 
to bodily pleasure, it follows that every mental occurrence 
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within us has its peculiar source only in the striving afler 
this pleasure; but in saying this, we have indicated where 
the principle of aU moralit}' is to be sought. It is an absur- 
dity to require a man to do the good simpl}* for its own sake. 
This is just as impracticable as to require him to do the evil 
simply for the sake of the e^^l. Hence if morality' would not 
l)e wholl}' fVuitless, it must return to its empirical basis, and 
venture to adopt the true principle of all action, viz., sen- 
suous pleasure and pain, or, in other words, selfishness as an 
actual moi-al principle. Hence, as a correct legislation is 
that which secm^es ol)edience to its laws through reward and 
punishment, i.e., thix>ugh selfishness, so will a correct system 
of morals be that which derives the duties of men from self- 
love, which shows that that which is forbidden is something 
which is followed by disagreeable consequences. A system 
of ethics which does not involve the self-interest of men, or 
which wars against this, necessarily remains thiitless. 



SECTION XXXII. 

THE FRENCH CLEARING UP AND MATBRL^LISM. 

1. It has ah^ead}* been remarked (Sect. XXX.) that the 
carrying out of empiricism to its extremes, as was attempted 
in France, was most intimately connected with the general 
condition of the French l>eople and state, in the period be- 
fore the revolution. The contradiction which was character- 
istic of the Middle Ages, the external and dualistic relation 
to the spiritual world, had developed itself in Catholic France 
till it had corrupted and desti-oyed all healthy social life. 
Morals, mainly through the influence of a licentious court, 
had become wholly corrupted ; the state had sunk to an un- 
bridled despotism, and the chui*ch to a hierarchy as hypo- 
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critical as it was powerful. Since, thus, all substance and 
worth had vanished from the spiritual world, nature alone 
i*einained, — nature, that is, in the form of a soulless mass, 
or matter, and related to man only as the object of sen- 
sation and desire. Yet it is not the materialistic extreme 
which constitutes the peculiar character and tendency of the 
period now before us. The common character of the Frencli 
philosopkes of tlie eighteenth centur}' is rather, and most 
prominently, their opposition to all the tjTanny and wrong 
then dominant in state, religion, and society. Their criti- 
cism and polemics, which were much more ingenious and 
eloquent than strictly scientific, were directed against the 
whole realm of traditional, given, and ix)sitive notions. 
The}' sought to show the contradiction between the exist- 
ing elements in the state and the church, and the incontro- 
veiiible demands of the reason. They sought to overthrow 
in the faith of the world ever}- flxe<l opinion which had not 
been established in the eye of reason, and to give the think- 
ing man the full consciousness of his native freedom. In 
order that we ma}' correctly estimate the merit of these men, 
we must bring before us the Fi-ench world of that age against 
which their attacks were du'ccted ; the dissoluteness of a i)iti- 
f\il court, the slavish obedience exacted by a eornipt priest- 
hood, a church sunken into decay yet seeking worldly honor, 
a state administration, a dispensation of justice, and a condi- 
tion of society, which must be profoundly revolting to every 
thinking man and every moral feeling. It is tlie immortal 
merit of these men that they gave over to sconi and hatred 
the abjectness and h}T)ocrisy which then reigned ; that they 
brought the minds of men to look with indifference upon the 
idols of the world, and awakened within them a consciousness 
of their own autonomy. 

2. The most famous and influential actor of this period is 
Voltaire (1694-1778). Though a writer of great vei-satility, 
rather than a professed philosopher, there was yet no philoso- 
pher of that time who exei'ted so powerf\il an influence uj[)ou 
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the whole thought of his coantr}' and his age. Voltaire was 
no atheist. On the contrary, he regarded the belief in a Su- 
preme Being to be so necessary, that he once said that if 
there were no Grod we should be under the necessit}' of in- 
venting one. He was just as little disposed to den}' the 
immoitality of tlie soul, though he often expressed his doubts 
upon it. He regarded the atheistic materialism of a La Met- 
trie as notliing but nonsense. In these respects, therefore, 
he is far removed ftx>m the standpoint of the philosophers 
who followed him. His whole hatred was expended against 
Christianity as a positive religion. To destroy hierarchical 
intolerance lie c*onsidered to be his peculiar mission, and he 
left no means untried to attain this anxiousl}' longed-for end. 
His unwearied warfai^e against eveiy positive religion pre- 
pared the way and Au'uished weapons for the attacks against 
spiritualism which followed. 

3. The Encyclopedists had a more decidedl}' sceptical rela- 
tion to the principles and tlie basis of spiritualism. The 
l>hilosophical Encyclopedia established l)y Diderot (1713- 
1784), and published by him in connection with d'Alembeit, 
is a memorable monument of tlie ruling spirit in France in 
the time immediately previous 'to tlie revolution. It was the 
pride of France at that age, because it expressed in a bril- 
liant and universally accessible form tlie inner c^onsciousness 
of the French people. With the keenest wit it reasoned 
away law from the state, freedom from moralit}^ and spirit 
and God from nature, though all tliis was done oul}' in scat- 
tered, and, for tlie most part, timorous intimations. In 
Diderot's independent wi'itings we find talent of much philo- 
sophic importance united with great earnestness. But it is 
very ditficult to fix and accurately to limit his philosophic 
views, since tliey were very gi'adually foi*med, and Diderot 
expressed them always witli some resei've and accommoda- 
tion. In general, however, it may l>e remarked, that in the 
progi'ess of his speculations he constantly approached nearer 
the extreme of tlie philosophical direction of his age. In his 
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earlier writings a Deist, he afterwards arowed the opinion 
that all is God. At first defending the iramaterialitj- and 
immortality of the soul, he expressefl himself at a later period 
decidedl}' against these doctrines, affirming that tlie species 
alone has an abiding being while the indindual passes away, 
and that immortality is nothing other than to live in the 
thoughts of coming generations. But Diderot did not ven- 
ture to the real extreme of l(^eal materialism; his moral 
earnestness restrained him from this. 

4. The last word of materialism was spoken with reckless 
audacity by the phj'sician La Mettrie (1709-1751), a cotem- 
porary of Diderot : every thing spiritual is a delusion, and 
physical enjojTnent is the highest end of man. Faith in the 
existence of a God, says La Mettrie, is as groundless as it 
is fruitless. The world will not be happy till atheism l:>ecomes 
universally established. Then only will there be no more re- 
Hgious strife, then only will theologians, the most odious of 
combatants, disappear, and nature, poisoned at present by 
their influence, will come again to its rights. In reference 
to the human soul, there can be no philosoph}' but materialism. 
AU the obsen'ation and experience of the greatest philosophers 
and phj'sicians declare this. Soul is nothing but a mere name, 
which has a rational signification onl3' when we understand 
by it that part of our body which thinks. This is tlie brain, 
which has its fibres of cogitation, just as the limbs have their 
muscles of motion. That which gives man his advantage 
over the brutes is, first, the organization of his brain, and 
second, its capacitj' for recei>ing instruction. Otherwise, is 
man a brute like the beasts around him, though in many 
respects surpassed b}' these. Immortality- is an absurdit}'. 
The soul perishes witli the body of which it forms a part. 
With death every thing is over, la farce est jou4e! The 
practical and selfish appUcation of all this is — let us enjoy 
ourselves as long as we exist, and not throw awa}' any satis- 
faction we can attain. 

5. The Systime de la Nature afterwards attempted to 
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elaborate with greater earnestness and scientific precision^ 
that which haci been uttered so superficially and so supercil- 
iously by La Mettrie, ^iz., the doctrine that matter alone 
exists, while mind is nothing other than matter refined. 

The Systhne de la Nature appeared in London under a 
fictitious name in 1770. It was then published as a posthu- 
mous work of Mirabaud, late secretary of the Academy. It 
doubtless had its origin in the circle which was wont to 
assemble witli Baron Holbach, and of which Diderot, Grimm, 
and others were leaders. Whether the Baron Holbach him- 
self, or his tutor Lagrange is the author of this work, or 
whether it is the joint production of a number, cannot now 
be detennined. The Systhae de la Nature is hardly a French 
l)ook : the style is too hea>y and tedious. 

There is everywhere, says the Syst^me de la Nature^ noth- 
ing but matter and motion. Both are inseparably connected. 
If matter is at rest, it is onl}' because it is prevented fVom 
monng, for in its essence it is not a dead mass. Motion is 
twofold, attraction "and repulsion. The different motions 
which we perceive are the product of these two, and through 
these different motions arise the different connections and the 
whole maniibldness of things. The laws which dii-ect in all 
tliis are eternal and uncliangeable. — The most weighty con- 
sequences of such a doctrine are : 

( 1 ) The materiality of man. Man is no twofold being 
compounded of mind and matter, as is en-oneously believed. 
If the inquiry' is closely made what the mind is, we are 
answered, that tlie most accurate philosophical investigations 
have shown, that the principle of actinty in man is a sub- 
stance whose peculiar nature cannot be known, but of which 
we can affirm that it is indivisible, unextended, invisible, ete. 
But how can we form an}' definite conception of a being 
which is only the negation of that which constitutes knowl- 
e<lge, a being the idea of which is peculiarl}* onl}' tlie absence 
of all ideas? Still faither, how can it be explained upon such 
a h}'i)othesis, that a substance which itself is not material 
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ran work iqion material things, and set these in motion, when 
there is no jioint of contact l)etween the two? In fact, those 
who distinguish their soul from their bod}', have only to make 
a distinction bet\^-een their brain and their body. Thought 
is only a modification of our brain, just as volition is anotlier 
modification of the same iKxlilj' organ. 

(2) Another chimera, the belief in the being of a God, is 
connected with tlie twofold division of man into IkxI}' and 
soul. This belief arises like the h\i>othesis of a soul-sub- 
stance, liecause mind is falsely di\ided from matter, and na- 
ture is thus made twofold. The e>'il which men experienced, 
and whose natural cause they could not discover, thej' as- 
signed to a deity which they imagined for the puqwse. The 
first notions of a God have their source therefore in sorrow, 
fear, and uncertaintj'. We tremble because our forefathers 
for thousands of 3'ears have done the same. This circum- 
stance awakens no auspicious prepossession. But not only 
the rude, but also the theological idea of God is worthless, 
for it explains no phenomenon of nature. It is, moreover, 
full of absurdities, for, since it ascribes moral attributes to 
God, it renders him human ; while on the other hand, by a 
mass of negative attributes, it seeks to distinguish him abso- 
lutely ftx)m everj' other l>eing. The true system, the system 
of nature, is hence atheistic. But such a doctiine requires a 
culture and a courage which neither all men nor most men 
possess. If we understand by the word atheist one who l)e- 
lieves only in dead matter, or who designates the moving 
power in nature witli the name God, then is there no atheist, 
or whoever would be one is a fool. But if the wowl means 
one who denies tlie existence of a spintual being, a being 
whose attiibutes can only l>e a source of annoyance to men, 
tlien are there indeed atheists, and there would be more of 
tliem, if a con-ect knowledge of nature and a sound reason 
were more widel}' ditilised. But if atheism is true, then 
should it be ditlused. There are, indeed, many who have 
cost olf the yoke of religion, who nevertheless think it is 
11 
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iiecessarj' for tlie common people in order to keep them witliin 
proper limits. But this is just as if we should determine to 
give a man poison lest he should abuse his strength. Every 
kind of Deism leads necessaril}- to supei*stitiou, since it is not 
ix)ssible to continue on the stand[)oint of pure Deism. 

(3) With such premises tlie freedom and immoi*talit3' of 
the soul both disappear. Man, like ever}- otlier substance in 
natui'e, is a link in the chain of necessaiy connection, a blind 
instrument in the hands of necessity. If any thing should be 
endowed with self-motion, that is, with a capacity' to produce 
motion without any other cause, then would it have the i)ower 
to destiw motion in the univense ; but this is contrarj' to tlie 
conception of the universe, which is only an endless series of 
necessary motions spreading out into wider circles continually. 
Tlie claim of an indindual immoitality is absurd. For to 
affiim that the soul exists after the destruction of the bod}*, is 
to affiim that a modification of a substance can exist after the 
substance itself has disapi^eared. There is no other unmor- 
tality than to live in the remembrance of ix)sterity. 

(4) The practical consequences of these princiiiles are in 
the highest degree favorable for the System of Nature^ the 
utilit}' of any doctrine being ever the first criterion of its 
truth. While the ideas of theologians are productive ovXy of 
disquiet and anxiety to man, Uie System of NcUure frees him 
from aU such unrest, teachfes him to enjo}' tlie present mo- 
ment, and to quietly yield to his destiny, while it gives him 
that kind of ai)athy which eveiy one must regard as a bless- 
ing. If morality would be active, it can rest onl}' ujjon self- 
love and self-interest ; it must show man whither his well- 
considered interest would lead him. He is a good man who 
gains his own interest in such a way that others will find it for 
their interest to assist him. The sjstem of self-interest, tliere- 
fore, demands tlie union of men among each other, and iu 
this we have true moi'ality. 

The logical dogmatic materialism of tlie Systhae de la Na* 
ture is tlie fartJiest limit of an empirical dii*ection in philoso- 
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pliy, and consequently closes that course of the derelopinent 
of a one-sided realism which had begun with Locke. The 
attempt first made by Locke to explain and derive the ideal 
worid ft'om the material, ended in materialism with the total 
reduction of ever}' thing spiritual to the material, witii the to- 
tal denial of the spiritual. We must now, before proceeding 
farther, according to the classification made Sect. XXVII., 
consider the idealistic course of development which I'an par- 
allel with the systems of a partial realism. At the head of 
this course stands Leibnitz. 



SECTION XXXIII. 

LEIBNITZ. 



/ 



As empiricism sprang from the attempt to subordinate the 
intellectual to the material, to materialize the spiritual, so on 
the other hand, idealism liad its som*ce in the effort to spirit- 
ualize the material, or so to construct the conception of mind 
that matter could l)e subsumed under it. To the empiric- 
sensualistic philosophy-, mind was notliing but refined matter, 
while to tlie idealistic, matter was only a grosser form of mind 
C' a confused notion," as Leilmitz expresses it) . The former, 
in its logical development, was driven to the principle that 
only material tilings exist, the latter (as with Leibnitz and 
Berkele}*) comes to the opix)site principle, that there are only 
souls and their ideas. For the pai-tial realistic standpoint, 
material things were the truly substantial. But for the ideal- 
istic stand[X)int, substantiality l>elongs alone to the intellec- 
tual world, to the Ego. Mind, to partial realism, was essen- 
tiall}' void, a tabula rasa, its whole content came to it from the 
external world. But a partial idealism sought to carrj'^ out 
the principle that nothing can come into the mind which had 
not at least been prefoi*med within it, that all its knowledge is 
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ftirnished it by itself. According to the former Wew knowl- 
edge was a passive relation ; accoixling to the latter it was 
wlioll}' active. While, last!}', a partial realism had attempted 
to explain the becoming in natin*e for the most part through 
real, i.e., through mechanical grounds (L'lloinme Machine is 
the title of one of La Mettrie's wiitings) , idealism liad sought 
an explanation of the same through ideal grounds, i.e., teleo- 
logicall}'. While the foi*mcr had made its prominent inquiry 
for moving causes, and had, indeed, often ridiculed the search 
for a final cause ; it is final ciiuses toward which the latter 
directs its chief aim. The mediation between mind and mat- 
ter, between thought and being, will now be sought in the 
final cause, in the teleological harmony of all things (pre- 
established harmony) . The standpoint of Leibnitz may thus 
be charactenzed in a woi-d. 

Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz was born in 1646, at Leipsic, 
where his father was professor. Having chosen the law as 
his profession, he entered the universit}' in 1661, and in 1663 
he defended for his degree of doctor in philosophy, his disser- 
tation De Principio Individvi^ a theme very characteristic of 
the direction of liis later philosophizing. He afterwards went 
to Jena, and subsequently to Altdorf, where he took the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. At Altdorf he was oflTered a pro- 
fessorship of jurisprudence, which he refused. The vi^ of 
his life was unsettled and desultory', spent for the most part in 
courts, where, as a versatile courtier, he was employed in the 
most varied duties of diplomacy. In the jear 1672 he went 
to Paris, in order to induce Louis XIV. to undei-take the con- 
(juest of Eg3i)t, and tlms to direct his militar}' schemes from 
Gennan}'. He subsequentl}* ^•isited London, whence he was 
afterwards called to Hanover, as councillor and librarian of 
the learned Catholic duke, John Frederic. Here he spent tlie 
most of his subsequent life, though inteiTupted b}' occasional 
journeys to Vienna, Berlin, etc. He was intimatel}- associated 
with the Prussian Queen, Sophia Charlotte, a highlj' talented 
woman, who siurrounded herself with a circle of the most dis- 
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tinguishod scholars of the tune, and for whom Leibnitz wrote, 
at her own request, his TJieodkh, In 1700 an academy was 
established at Berlin, through his efforts, and he became its 
first president. Similar, but fruitless efforts were made by 
him to establish academies in Dresden and Vienna. In 1711 
the title of imperial court councillor, and a baronage, was be- 
stowed upon him I)}' the emperor Charles VI. Soon after, he 
betook himself to Vienna, where he remained a considerable 
period, and wrote his Monadology^ at the solicitation of Prince 
Eugene. He died in 1716. Next to Aristotle, I^ibnitz was 
tlie most highly gifled scholar that had ever lived ; with the 
richest and most extensive learning, he united the highest and 
most penetrating ix)wer8 of mind. German}^ has reason to 
be proud of him, since, after Jacob Boehme, he is the fu-st 
philosopher of any note among the Germans. With him phi- 
losophy found a home in Germany. It is to be regretted that 
the great variety of his efforts and literaiy- undertakings, to- 
gether with his ro^^ng manner of life, prevented him from 
giving any connected exposition of his philosophy. His views 
are for the most part developed onlj' in brief and occasional 
writings and letters, c*omix>8ed frequently in the French lan- 
guage. It is hence not easy to state his philosophy in its in- 
ternal connection, though none of his views are isolated, but 
all stand sti'ictly connected with each other. The following 
are the chief points : — 

1. The Doctrine of Monads. — The fundamental pecu- 
liarity of Leibnitz's tlieorj' is its opposition to Spinozism. 
Substance^ as the indetenninate universal, was with Spinoza 
tlie only positive. With Leibnitz also the conception of sub- 
stance lay at the basis of philosoph}', but his definition of it ' ' 
was entirel}' different. While Spinoza had sought to exclude v 
from his substance ever}' positive determination, and espe- -\ 
cially all action, and had apprehended it simply- as pure \ '^ ^ 
bcTug, Leibnitz viewed it as living activity and active energy, ^*' 
an example of whicli might be found in a stretched bow, *" 
which moves and straightens itself through its own energy 
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as soon as the external hindrances are removed. That this 
active energy forms ^^ff Vffftf"^ '^^ flPhfltiP'^^^ is a principle 
to which Leibnitz ever returns, and from which, in fact, all 
the other chief points in his philosophy' may with strictest 
logical sequence be derived. From this there follow at once 
t^'O determinations of substance directl}' opposed to Spino- 
zism ; fii -st, tha t it is indinclual, a monad ; and second, that 
there are a multiplicity of monads.. Substance, in so far as 
it exorcises an activil}' similar to that oT an elastic body, is 
essentially an excluding actiWty, or repulsion ; the concep- 
tionof an iudividual or a monad being that which oxcTucIes'" 
auotlior from itself. But this involves also the second deter- 
mmation, — that of the multiplicit}' of monads; one monad 
cannot exist alone, there must be others. The conception 
of one indindual ix)stulates other individuals, which stand 
over against the one as excluded from it. Hence the fhnda- 
mental thesis of the Leibnitz philosophy in opposition to 
Spinozism is this, ^'iz., t here is a m ultiplicity of indiyidual 
sul)stancos or monads. Thej' ai-e the elements of all reality, 
the basis of the whole universe, physical as well as spiritual. 

2. The Monads more Accurately Determined. — The 
monads of Leibnitz are similar to atoms in Uieir general fea- 
tures. Like tliese the}' are punctual units, independent of 
an}' external influence, and indestructible by any external 
I)ower. But notwithstanding this similarity, there is an im- 
portant and characteristic difference between the two. First, , f ) 
the atoms are not distinguished from each other, they are all ^ 
qualitativel}' alike ; but each one of the monads is different 
in qtiality from every other, every one is a peculiar world for 
itself, every one is different from every other. According to 
Leibnitz, tliere are no two things in the world which are ex- 
actly alike. Secondly, atoms can be considered as extended £C^ 
and divisible, but the monads aie metaph^^sical points, jg^ ^'^ 
actually indivisible. Here,' lest we shoukl stumble at this 
proix)sition (for an aggregate of unextended monads can 
never give an extended world) , we must take into considcra- 
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tion Leibnit z's view of space, which, according to him, is not</j . 
s omething rear,^iir6nl3' conftised, subjective representation. L.f^-k 
Tliirclly, tlie monad is a living^ sensitive being, a soiil./^i 
Among the^atohilsts'such an idea has no place; but with 
Leibnitz it has a very important part to pky. Everj^here 
in the world, according to him, there is life, indi^4dual vitality, 
and a vital connection of individual beings. The monads are 
not dead, not mere extended substance, but self-subsistent, 
self-identical, and determined by nothing external, (a) Con- * 
sidered in themselves, however, they are to be thought of as 
existing in living mutation and activity. As the human soul, 
a monad of a higher order, is never, even when unconscious, 
without some activity of obscure imagination and volition ; 
so ever}' monad continually undergoes various modifications 
or states, which accord with its peculiar qimlity. Everj'wherc 
there is motion, nowhere perfect rest. (6) And as the himaan 
soul s}Tnpathizes with all the varying conditions of natiu-e, 
and mirroi*s the universe in itself, so do the monads univer- 
sally. Each of the infinitely numerous monads is a micro- 
cosm, a centre, a muTor of the universe. Each in itself 
reflects every thing which is and happens; and it does so 
through its own spontaneous power, by virtue of wliich it 
holds ideally in itself, as it were in embr3^o, the totality of 
things. In each monad, therefore, an all-seeing eye might 
read every thing which is occurring, has occurred, or will 
occur in the univei'se. This vitality of the monads, and then* 
vital connection with the rest of the world Leibnitz charac- 
terizes more definitely thus : t he life of the monads co nsists 
in^ a continuous succession of perceptions , i.e., obsciu'e or 
clear conception^ o^ '^^ ow" ^^^^'^h nnd nf tbn fitatrn Of t^^^ 
^thers. The monads proceed from perception to perception. 
Every monad is a soul. In this consists the perfection of 
the world. 

3. The Pre-established Harmony. — The universe is 
thus the siun of all the monads. Every tiling, every com- 
posite, is an aggregate of monads. Thus e very bodily organ- 

\ ' ' / ' ' ' 
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ism is not one substance, but many, it is a multtplicity of 
monads, like a machine wliich is made up of a number of 
f distinct pieces of mechanism. Leibnitz compared bodies to 
^ V a fish-pond, which might be full of living elements, though 
/ ^ ■ dead itself. The ordinar}' view of things is tlms wholly- i-e- 
A versed ; true substantiality does not belong to bodies, i.e., to 
v/ the aggregates, but to their original elements. Matter in the 

\' vulgar sense, as something conceived to be without mind, 

> ' does not at all exist. How now must the inner connection 

of the universe be conceived ? In the following way. Eveiy 
monad is a representative 1)eing, and at the same time, each 
one is different from everj' other. This difference, therefore, 
depends alone ujwn the difference of representation : there 
are just as many different degrees of representation as there 
are monads, and these degrees ma}" be fixed according to 
some of their prominent stages. An important principle of 
classification is the distinction between confused and distinct 
cc^nition. Hence a monad of the lowest rank (a monad 
toute nue) will be one which merely represents, f.c, which 
possesses onl}' the most confused knowledge. Liebnitz com- 
pares this state with a swoon, or with our condition in a 
dreamless sleep, in which we are not without representations 
(notions) , — for otherwise we could have none when awaking, 
• — but in which the representations are so numerous that 
the}' neutralize each other and do not come into the con- 
sciousness. This is the stage of inorganic nature in which 
the life of the monads manifests itself only in the form of 
motion. In a higher rank are those monads in which the 
representation is active as a formative vital force, though 
still without consciousness. This is the stage of the vegeta- 
ble world. Still higher ascends the life of the monad when 
it attains to sensation and memor}-, as is the case in the ani- 
mal kingdom. The lower monads may be said to sleep, and 
the brute monads to (h-eam. When still farther the soul rises 
to reason or reflection, we call it mind, spirit. — The distinc- 
tion of the monads from each other is, therefore, this, that 
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each one, though mirroring the whole and the same universe 
in itself, does it different!}', the one more, and the rest less 
perfectly'. Each one contains the whole universe, the whole 
infinity within itself, and in this respect is like God (parvus 
in sico genere deus) , the onl}' difference being that God knows 
ever}' thing with perfect distinctness, while the monad repre- 
sep' « confusedly-, though one monad may represent it more 
c6ufusedly than another. The limitation of a monad does 
not, therefore, consist in its containing less than another or 
than God, but only in its containing more imperfectl}' or in 
its representing less distinctly'. — Upon this standpoint the 
' universe, in so far as every monad mirrors one and the same 
universe, though each in a different wa}', represents a specta- 
cle of the greatest possible difference, as well as of the great- 
est possible unity and order, i.e., of the greatest possible 
perfection, or the absolute harmony. For variety in unity is 
harmon}'. — But in still another respect the univeree is a sys- 
tem of harmon}'. Since the monads do not work upon each 
other, but each one follows onl}' the law of its own being, 
there is danger lest the inner harmony of the universe may 
be disturbed. How is this danger removed ? Through this, 
that each monad stands in a \\\sX connection with the same 
universe (and with the whole of it) : each reflects the uni- 
versal life. The changes of the collective monads, therefore, 
run parallel with each other, and in this consists the harmonj' 
of all as pre-established by God. 

4. The Relation of the DErrv to the Monads. — What . 
part does the conception of God pla^' in the system of Leib-^^: 
nitz? An almost idle one. Following the strict conse- ^ 
quences of his sjstem, Leibnitz should have held to no proper ^ 
theism, but the harmony' of the univei'se should liave taken 
the place of the Deit}'. Ordinarilj' he considers God as the 
sufficient cause of all monads. But he was also accustomed 
to consider the final cause of a thing as its sufficient cause. 
In this respect, therefore, he almost identifies God and tlie 
absolute final cause. Elsewhere he considers the Deity as 
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a simple primitive substance, or as the individual primitive 
unit}'. Again, he speaks of God as a pure immaterial actu- 
alit}', octets purusy while to the monads belongs matter, that 
is, an actuality unfree, restricted, and obstructed through a 
principle of passive resistance to spontaneous movement 
(striving, appetUio), Once he calls him a monad, though 
this is in manifest contradiction with tlie determinations 
otherwise assigned him. It was for Leibnitz a verj* difficult 
problem to bring his monadology and his theism into har- 
mony with each other, without giving up the premises of 
both. If he held fast to the substantiality of the monads, 
he was in danger of making them independent of the Deity, 
and if he did not, he could hardly escape falling back into 
Spinozism. 

5. The Relation of Soul and Body is readily explained 
on the standpoint of the pre-established harmony. Tliis rela- 
tion, taking the premises of the monadology, might seem 
enigmatical. If no monad can work upon any other, how 
can the soul work upon the body to lead and move it ? The 
enigma is solved by the pre-established harmon}'. While the 
bod}' and soul, each one independentl}' of the other, follows 
tlie laws of its being, the body working mechanically, and 
the soul pursuing ends, yet God has established such a con- 
cordant harmony of the two activities, such a parallelism of 
the two functions, that there is in fact a perfect unity for 
body and soul. There ai'c, saj's Leibnitz, three views re- 
specting the relation of bod}* and soul. The first and most 
common supposes a reciprocal influence between the two, but 
such a view is untenable, because there can be no interchange 
between mind and matter. The second, that of occasion- 
alism (c/. Sect. XXV. 1), brings about this interchange 
through the constant assistance of God, which is nothing 
more nor less than to make God a Deics ex machina. Hence 
the only solution for the problem is the hj^pothesis of a pre- 
established harmony. Leibnitz illustrates these three views 
in the following example. Let one conceive of two watches, 
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whose hands ever accurately indicate the same time. This 
agreement may be explained, first (the common view), by 
supposing an actual connection between the hands of each, 
so that the hand of the one watch might draw the hand of the 
other after it, or second (the occasionalistic view), by con- 
ceiving of a watch-maker who continuall}' keeps the hands 
alike, or lastl}' (the pre-establtshed harmony), by ascribing 
to each a mechanism so exquisitely wi'ought that each one 
goes m perfect independence of the other, and at the same 
time in entire agreement with it. — That the soul is immortal 
(indestructible), follows at once from the doctrine of monads. 
There is properl}' no such thing as death. That which is 
called death is only the soul losing a part of the monads 
which compose the mechanism of its body, while the living 
element goes back to a condition similar to that in which it 
was before it came upon the theatre of the world. 

6. The monadolog}' has verj' important consequences in 
reference to the theory of knowledge. As, with reference to 
ontology, the philosophy of Leibnitz was determined b3' its 
opposition to Spinozism, so with reference to the theory of 
cognition it was determined by its opposition to the empiri- 
cism of Locke. Locke's Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing had attracted Leibnitz without satisfying him, and 
he therefore attempted a new investigation in his Nouveaux 
Essais^ in which he defended the doctrine of innate ideas. 
But this hypothesis of innate ideas Leibnitz now freed from 
tliat defective view which had justified the objections of Locke. 
The innateness of the ideas must not be held as though they «. , 
were explicitly and consciously contained in the mind, but ^ 
rather the mind possesses them potentially and only virtually, ^^ 
though with tlie capacity to produce them out of itself. All "^ 
thoughts are properly innate, i.e., they do not come into the 
mind from without, but are rather produced by it from itself. 
Any external influence upon the mind is inconceivable, it even 
needs nothing external for its sensations. While Locke had 
compared the mind to an unwritten piece of paper, Leibnitz 
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likened it to a block of marble, in which the veins prefigure 
the form of the statue. Hence the common antithesis be- 
tween rational and empirical knowledge disappears with Leib- 
nitz in the degrees of greater or less distinctness. — Among 
these theoretically innate ideas, Leibnitz recognizes two of 
special prominence, which take the first rank as principles 
of aU knowledge and all ratiocination, — the principle of con- 
tradiction {principium contradictionis) , and the principle of 
sufficient cause {principium rationis sufficientis) . To these, 
as a principle of the second rank, must be added the princi- 
pium indiscemibilium^ or the principle that there are in nature 
no two things wholly alike. 

7. The most elaborate exposition of Leibnitz's theological 
^aews is given in his Th4odic4e. The I7i4odic4e^ is, however, 
his weakest work, and has but a loose connection with the 
rest of his philosophy. "Written at the instigation of a woman, 
it belies this origin neither in its form nor in its content — not 
in its form, for in its eflbrt to be popular it becomes difl\jse 
and unscientific, and not in its content, for it accommodates 
itself to the positive dogmas and the premises of theology 
farther than the scientific basis of the S3'stem of Leibnitz 
would permit. In this work, Leibnitz investigates the rela- 
tion of God to the world in order to show a conformity in 
this relation to a final cause, and to free God from the chaise 
of acting without or contrary to an aim. Wh}' is the world 
as it is ? God might have created it very difierently. True, 
answers Leibnitz, God saw an infinite number of worlds as 
possible before him, but out of all these he chose the one 
which actually is as the best. This is the famous doctrine 
of the best possible world, according to which no more per- 
fect world is possible than the one which is. — But how so? 
Is not the existence of evil at variance with this ? Leibnitz 
answers this objection by distinguishing three kinds of evil, 
the metaphysical, the ph3'8ical, and the moral. The meta- 
I^hysical evil, i.e., the finiteness and incompleteness of things, 
is necessar}' because inseparable from finite existence, and is 
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thus unconditionally willed by God. Physical evil (pain, 
etc.), though not unconditionally willed by God, is often a 
good conditionall}', e.e., as a punishment or means of improve- 
ment. Moral evil or wickedness can in no way be charged 
to tlie will of God. Leibnitz took various ways to account 
for its existence, and obviate the contradiction lying between 
it and the conception of God. At one time he 8a3'8 that 
wickedness is only permitted by God as a conditio sine qua 
nonj because without wickedness there were no freedom, and 
without freedom no virtue. Again, he reduces moral evil to 
metaphysical, and makes wickedness nothing real but merely 
a want of perfection, a negation, a limitation, playing the 
same part as do tlie shadows in a painted picture, or the dis- 
cords in a piece of music, which do not diminish the beauty, 
but only increase it through contrast. Again, he distin- 
guishes between the material and the formal element in a 
wicked act. The material of sin, the power to act, is from 
God, but the formal element, the wickedness of the act, be- 
longs wholly to man, and is the result of his limitation, or, as 
Leibnitz here and there expresses it, of his eternal self-pre- 
destination. In no case can the harmony of the universe be 
destroyed through such a cause. 

These are the chief points of Leibnitz's philosophy. The 
general characteristic of it as given in the beginning of the 
present section, will be found to have been substantiated by 
the specific exposition that has now been furnished. 
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SECTION XXXIV. 

BERKELEY. 

Leibnitz had not carried out the standpoint of idealism to 
its extreme. He had indeed, on the one side, explained 
space and motion and bodily things as phenomena which had 
their existence only in a confused representation, but on the 
other side, he had not wholly denied the existence of the 
corporeal world, but had recognized as a reality l3ing at its 
basis the world of monads. The phenomenal or corporeal 
world had its fixed and substantial foundation in the monads. 
Thus Leibnitz, though an idealist, did not wholly break with 
realism. The ultimate consequence of a pure subjective 
idealism would have been to wholly den}* the realitj' of the 
objective, sensible world, and explain corporeal objects as 
^iimplr/ phenomena, as nothing but subjective notions without 
any objective rcalit}* as a basis. This consequence, the ideal- 
istic counterpart to the ultimate realistic result of materialism 
— appeal's in George Berkeley^ who was bom in Ireland, 
1G84, made bishop of the Anglican Church in 1734, and died 
in 1753. Uence, though he followed the empiricism of 
Locke, and sustained no outward connection with Liebnitz, 
we must place him in immediate succession to the latter as 
the pcrfecter of a subjective idealism. 

Our sensations, sa^s Berkeley, are entirely subjective. 
We are wholly in error if we believe that we have a sensa- 
tion of external objects or perceive them. That which we 
have and perceive is onl}" our sensations themselves. It is, 
e.gr., clear, that by the sense of sight we can see neither the 
distance, the size, nor the form of objects, but that we only 
conclude that these exist, because our experience has taught 
us that a certain sensation of sight is always attended by cer- 
tain sensations of touch. That which we see is only colors, 
ileamess, obscurity, etc., and it is false therefore to say that 
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we see and feel one and the same thing. So also we never 
go out of ourselves for those sensations to which we ascribe 
most decidedl}' an objective character. The peculiar objects 
of our understanding are onl}' our own affections ; all ideas 
are therefore only our own sensations. But just as there can 
be no sensations outside of the sensitive subject, so no idea 
can have existence outside of him who possesses it. The so- 
called objects exist only in our notion, and have a being only 
as they are perceived. It is the great error of most philoso- 
phers that the}' ascribe to corporeal objects a being outside 
the conceiving mind, and do not see that the}- are only men- 
tal. It is not possible that material things should produce 
any thing so wholly distinct from themselves as sensations 
and notions. T here is, thus, n o such thin<y a s a material ex- 
tcrnal wo rld ; minds alone exists i.e., thinking beiugsT^'Ebse 
nature consists m thinking and willing. But whence then 
arise all our sensations which come to us without our agencj , 
and which are not, thus, like the images of fancy, products 
of our will ? T hey arise from a spirit super iorto ourselves, 
— for onl}' a spiri t can produce conceptions within us, — 
even from God. God gives us ideas ; but as it would T)e 
contradictory to assert that a being "could give what it does 
not possess, so id eas exist m G od^ and we de rive them,ljcQm, 
him. These "uTeas in God- may be called archetypes, and 
""{hose in us ectypes. — In consequence of this view, says 
Berkeley, we do not deny an independent reality of things, 
we only denj- that they can exist elsewhere than in an under- 
standing. Instead, therefore, of speaking of a nature in 
which, e,g,^ the sun is the cause of warmth, etc., the accurate 
expression would be this : God announces to us through the 
sense of sight that we are soon to perceive a sensation of 
warmth. Hence b}' nature we are only to understand the 
succession or the connection of ideas, and by natural laws 
the constant order in which they proceed, i.e., the laws of the 
association of ideas. This thorough-going subjective ideal- 
ism, this complete denial of matter, Berlcele}- considered as 
the surest way to oppose materialism and atheism. 
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SECTION XXXV. 

WOLFF. 

The idealism of Berkeley, as was to be expected from the 
nature of the case, remained without any farther develop- 
ment, but the philosophy of Leibnitz was taken up and sub- 
jected to a farther revision by Christian Wolff. He was born 
in Breslau in 1C79. He was chosen professor at Halle, where 
he became obnoxious to the charge of teaching a doctrine at 
variance with the Scriptui'es, and drew upon himself such a 
violent opposition from the theologians of the university, that 
a cabinet order was issued for his dismissal on the 8th of No- 
vember, 1723, and he was enjoined to leave Piussia within 
forty-eight hours on pain of being hung. He then became 
professor in ISIarburg, but was afterwards recalled to Prussia 
b}* Frederick U. immediately upon his accession to the throne. 
He was subsequently made baron, and died 1754. In his 
chief thoughts (though omitting the bolder ideas of his pred- 
ecessor) he followed Leibnitz, a connection which he himself 
admitted, though he protested against the identification of his 
l)hilosophy with that of Leibnitz, and objected to the name, 
Philosophia Leibnitio- Wolfiana^ which was originated by his 
disciple Bilfinger. The historical merit of Wolff is threefold. 
First, and most important, he laid claim again to the whole 
domain of knowledge in the name of philosophy, and sought 
again to build up a S3'stematic scheme of doctrine, and make 
an enc}'clopedia of philosophy in the highest sense of the 
word. Though he did not himself fbrnish much new material 
for this purpose, yet he carefull3' elaborated and arranged that 
which he found at hand. Secondly, he made again the philo- 
sophical method as such, an object of attention. His own 
method is, indeed, one altogether external to the content, 
namely, the mathematical or the mathematico-syllogistical, 
recommended b}' Leibnitz ; and by the application of this his 
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whole philosophizing sinks to a flat formalism. (For instance, 
in his Principles of Architecture^ the eighth proposition is — ^ 
" a window must be wide enough for two persons to recline 
together conveniently," — a proposition which is thus proved : 
" we are more frequently accustomed to recline and look out 
at a window in company with another person than alone, and 
hence, since the builder of the house should satisfy the owner 
in everj' respect (Sect. 1), he must make a window wide 
enough for two persons conveniently to recline within it at 
the same time, g.e.d.") Still this formalism is not without its 
advantage, for it subjects the philosophical content to a logical 
treatment. Thirdl}', Wolff taught philosophy to speak Ger- 
man, an art which it has not since forgotten. Next to Leib- 
nitz, he is entitled to the merit of having made the German 
language for ever the oi^an of philosophy. 

The following remarks will suffice for the content and the 
scientific classification of Wolff's philosophy. He defines 
philosophy to be the science of the possible as such. But 
that is possible which contains no contradiction. Wolff de- 
fends this definition against the chaise of presumption. It is 
not affirmed, he says, in this definition that either he or any 
other philosopher knows every thing which is possible. The 
definition o^ily claims for philosoph}' the whole province of 
human knowledge, and it is certainly proper that philosophy 
should be described according to the highest perfection which 
it can attain, even though it has not yet actually reached it. 
— In what now does this science of the possible consist? 
Relying upon the perception that there are within the soul 
two faculties, cognition and volition, Wolff divides phOoso- 
ph}' into two great divisions, theoretical philosophy (an 
expression, however, which first appears among his follow- 
er), or metaj^hysic, and practical philosoph}'. Logic pre- 
cedes both as a preliminar}' training for philosophical study. 
Metaphj'sic is still farther diWded by Wolff into ontolog}*, 
cosmolog}^ psychology, and natural theology ; practical phi- 
losophy he divides into ethics, whose object is man as man ; 
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economics, whose object is man as a member of a famil}' ; 
and politics, whose object is man as a citizen of the state. 

1. Ontology is the first part of Wolff's metaphj'sic. On- 
tology treats of what are now called categories, or those fun- 
<laraental conceptions which are applied to every object, and 
must therefore at the outset be investigated. Aristotle had 
already furnished a table of categories, but he had derived 
them wholly empiricall}'. It is not much better with the 
ontology of Wolff; it is laid out like a philosophical diction- 
ary'. At its head he places the principle of contradiction, 
viz., it is not possible for any thing to be, and at the same 
time not to be. The conception of the possible at once fol- 
lows from this principle. That is possible which contains 
no contradiction. That is necessary, the opposite of which 
contradicts itself, and that is accidental, the opposite of 
which is possible. Everj' thing which is possible is a thing, 
though only an imaginary one ; that which neither is, nor is 
possible, is nothing. When many things together compose 
a thing, this is a whole, and the individual things compre- 
hended by it are its parts. The magnitude of a thing con- 
sists in the multitude of its parts. If A contains that by 
wliich we can understand the being of B, then that in A 
by which B becomes understood is the ground of B,. and the 
whole A which contains the ground of B is its cause. That 
which contains the ground of its properties is the essence of 
a thing. Space is the arrangement of things which exist 
conjointly. Place is the determinate way in which a thing 
exists in conjunction with others. Movement is change of 
place. Time is the arrangement of that which exists succes- 
sively, etc. 

2. Cosmology. — Wolff defines the world to be a series of 
changing objects, which exist conjointly and successively, but 
which are so connected together that one ever contains tlie 
ground of the other. Things are connected in space and in 
time. By virtue of this universal connection, the world is 
one united whole ; the essence of the world consists in the 
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mode of this connection. But this mode cannot be changed. 
It can neither receive any new ingredients nor lose any of 
those it possesses. From the essence of the world spring all 
its changes. In this respect the world is a machine. Events 
in the world are only hypothetically necessarj' in so far as 
previous events have had a given character ; they are acci- 
dental in so far as the world might have been directed other- 
wise. In respect to the question whether the world had a 
beginning in time, Wolff does not express himself explicitly. 
Since God is independent of time, but the world has been 
from eternity in time, the world therefore is in no case eternal 
in the same sense that God is eternal. But_according to 
Wolff, neither space nor time has any substantial being. 
B ody is a thing composed OP matUirTft"^ "po ssessin g a mov- 
ing power within itself. The^powers of a body taken together 
are ^'irtl^d 'lEThature, and the comprehension of all being is 
called nature in general. That ly^^^b htia \\a prrnnnri in the 
e ssence of the world is called natural ^ and tliat which has not 
is 8U[)ern? \t!^r^V ^^ >\jpj''ftf'V- ^ At the close of tis cosmolog}', 
Wolff treats of the perfection and imperfection of the world. 
The perfection of a world consists in this, tliat all things, 
whether simultaneous or successive, exist in perfect har- 
mony. But since every thing has its separate rules, the 
individual must give up so much from its perfection as is 
necessar}^ for the symmetry of the whole. 

3. Rational Psychology. — The soul is that within us 
which is self-conscious. The soul is also conscious of other 
objects besides itself. Consciousness is either cleai* or indis- 
tinct. Clear consciousness is thought. The soul is a simple 
incorporeal substance. There dwells within it a power of 
perceiving a world. In this sense brutes also may have a 
soul, but a soul which possesses understanding and will is 
mind, and mind belongs alone to men. The soul of man is 
a mind joined to a bod}^, and this is the distinction between 
men and superior spirits. The movements of the soul and 
of the body harmonize with each other by virtue of the pre- 
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established harmony. The freedom of the human soul is 
the power according to its own arbitrament, to choose of two 
possible things that which pleases it best. But the soul does 
not decide without motives; it ever chooses that which it 
holds to be the best. Thus the soul would seem impelled to 
its action b}* its representations; but the understanding is 
not constrained to accept any thing as good or bad, and 
hence also the will is not constrained, but free. As a simple 
being the soul is indivisible, and hence imperishable; the 
souls of brutes, however, have no understanding, and hence 
enjo}' no conscious existence after death. This belongs alone 
to the himian soul, and hence the human soul alone is im- 
mortal. 

4. Natural Theology. — Wolff uses here the cosmolo- 
gical argument to demonstrate the existence of a God. God 
might have made different worlds, but has preferred the pres- 
ent one as the best. This world has been called into being 
by the will of God. His aim in its creation was the mani- 
festation of his own perfection. Evil in the world does not 
spring from the Divine will, but from the limited being of 
human things. God permits it onl}' as a means of good. 

This brief aphoristic exposition of Wolff's mctaph3*sics, 
shows how closely it is related to the doctrine of Leibnitz. 
The latter, however, loses much of its speculatiA^e profound- 
ness b}' the abstract and logical treatment it receives in the 
hands of Wolff. For the most part with Wolff the specific 
elements of the monadolog}' remain in the background ; his 
simple beings are not representative like the Monads, but 
more like the Atoms. Hence there is in his doctrines much 
that is illogical and contradictor}'. His peculiar merit in 
metaphysic is ontologj', which he elaborated far more accu- 
rately than his predecessore. A multitude of philosophical 
terminations owe to him their origin, and tlieir introduction 
into philosophical language. 

The philosophy of Wolff, comprehensible and distinct as it 
was, and by its composition in the German language more 
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accessible than that of Leibnitz, soon became the popular 
philosophy', and gained an extensive influence. Among the 
names which deserve credit for their scientific development of 
it, we may mention Thiimming^ 1687-1728; Bilfinger, 1693- 
1750; Baumeister^ 1708-1785; Baumgarten the aesthetic, 
1714-1762 ; and his disciple Meier, 1718-1777. 



SECTION XXXVI. 

THE GERMAN CLEARING UP. 

Under the influence of the philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolff, 
though without an}' immediate connection witli it, there arose 
in Germany during the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
an eclectic popular philosophy, whose diflerent phases may be 
embraced under the name of the German clearing up. It has 
but little significance for the history of philosophy, though 
not without importance in other respects. Its great aim was 
to secure a higher culture ; and hence a cultivated and poUshed 
st3le of reasoning is the form in which it philosophized. It is 
the German counterpart of the French clearing up. As the lat- 
ter closed the reahstic period of development by drawing the 
ultimate consequence of materialism, so the former closed the 
idealistic series b}' its tendency to an extreme subjectivism. 
To the thinkers who followed this direction, the empirical, 
individual Ego becomes the absolute ; they foi^et every thing 
else for it, or rather even- thing else has value in their 
eyes onl}- in proportion as it refers and ministers to the 
subject by contributing to its demands and satisf3ing its 
inner cravings. Hence the question of immortality becomes 
now the great problem of philosophy (in this relation we may 
mention Mendelssohn, 1727-1786, the most imi>ortant thinker 
in this movement) ; the eternal duration of the individual soul 
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is the chief point of interest ; the objective ideas or articles 
of faith, e.g., the personality of God, though not denied, 
cease to have an interest; it was held as an established 
article of belief that we can know nothing of God. In an- 
other current of this direction, it is moral philosophy and aes- 
thetics {Garve, 1742-1798; Engel, 1741-1802; Abbt, 1738- 
1766 ; Stdzer, 1720-1779) which find a scientific treatment, 
because both these possess a subjective interest. In general, 
ever}' thing is \'iewed in its reference to utility, its adaptation 
to an end 4 utilit}* becomes the peculiar criterion of truth ; that 
which is not useful to the subject, or which does not minister 
to his subjective ends, is set aside. In connection with this 
turn of mind stands the prevailing teleological direction which 
the investigations of nature assumed (Reimams, 1694-1765), 
and the utilitarian character given to ethics. The happiness 
of the individual was considered as the highest principle and 
the supreme end {Basedow, 1723-1790). Even religion is 
contemplated from this point of \iew. Reimanis wrote a 
ti'eatise uix)n the " advantages^* of religion, in which he at- 
tempted to prove that religion was not subversive of earthly 
pleasure, but mther increased it; and Steinbart (1738-1809) 
elaborated, in a number of treatises, the theme that all wis- 
dom consists alone in attaining happiness, i.e., enduring satis- 
faction, and that tlie Christian religion, instead of forbidding 
this, was i-ather itself the true doctrine of happiness. In 
other particulars Christianity received only a moderate degree 
of respect ; wherever it laid claim to any authority disagree- 
able to the subject (as in indi\idual doctrines like that of 
future punishment) , it was opposed, and in general the effoi-t 
was made to counteract, as far as possible, the positive dogma 
by natural religion. Reimanis, for example, the most zeal- 
ous defender of theism and of the teleological investigation of 
niEiture, is at the same time the author of ihe Wolfenbiittel 
Fragments. By criticizing the Grospel history, and ever}^ 
thing positive and transmitted, and by rationalizing the su- 
pernatural in religion, the subject displayed its new-found in- 
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dependence. In fine, the subjective standpoint of this period 
exhibits itself in the autobiographies and confessions then so 
prevalent, the isolated self is the object of admiring contem- 
plation {Rousseau^ 1712-1778, and his Confessions) ; it be- 
holds itself mirrored in its particular conditions, sensations, 
and \'iew8 — a sort of flirtation with itself, wliich often sinks 
to sickly sentimentality. According to all this, it is seen to 
be the extreme consequence of subjective idealism which con- 
stitutes the character of the German clearing up period, which 
thus closed the course of the idealistic development. 




SECTION XXXVII. 

TRANSITION TO KANT. 

The idealistic and the realistic developments to which we 
have been attending, each ended with a one-sided result. 
Instead of actually and internally reconciling the opposition 
between thought and being, the}'^ both issued in den^-ing the 
^ one or the other of these factors. Realism had, one-sidedl}', 
^ i 1.1 made matter absolute; and idealism, with equal one-sidcd- 
01 J 1 ness, had endowed the empirical Ego with the same attribute, 
I jj — extremes in which philosophy was threatened with total 
destruction. It had, in fact, in Germany as in France, be- 
come degraded to the most superficial popular philosophy. 
Then Karvt arose, and brought again into one channel the 
two streams which, when separate from each other, threat- 
ened to lose themselves amid the sands. Kant is the great 
|n. ^ renovator of philosophy ; he reduced once more to unit}' and 
I totality the one-sided efforts of those who had preceded him. 
I He stands in some special relation, either antagonistic or 
^ y\ harmonious, to all others — to Locke no less than to Hume, 
\ to the Scottish philosophers no less than to the earlier Eng- 
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lish and French moralists, to the philosoph}- of Leibnitz and 
of Wolff, as well as to the materialism of the French and 
the utilitarianism of the German clearing up period. His 
relation to the development of a partial idealism and a one- 
sided realism maj' be stated somewhat as follows: Empiri- 
cism had made the Ego purely passive and subordinate to the 
sensible external world — idealism had made it purely active, 
and given it a sovereignty over the sensible world; Kant 
attempted to strike a balance between these two claims, I)}' 
afllrming that the Ego as practical is free and autonomic, an 
unconditioned lawgiver for itself, while as theoretical it is 
receptive, and conditioned by the phenomenal world; but 
at the same time the theoretical Ego contains the two sides 
within itself, for if, on the one side, empiricism may be justi- 
fied upon the ground that the material and only field of all 
our knowledge is furnished b}' experience, so on the other 
side, idealism may be justified on the ground that there is in 
all our knowledge an a priori factor and basis, for in expe- 
rience itself we make use of conceptions which are not fur- 
nished by experience, but are contained a priori in our under- 
standing. 

In order to obtain a general view of the very elaborate 
framework of the Kantian philosoph}^ let us briefly glance 
at its fundamental conceptions, and notice its chief positions 
and results. Kant subjected the activity of the human mind 
in knowing, and the origin of our experience, to his critical 
investigation. Hence his philosophy is called critical phi- 
losophy, or criticism, because it aims to be essentially an 
examination of our faculty of knowledge ; it is also called 
transcendental philosophy, since Kant calls the reflection of 
the reason upon its relation to the objective world, a tran- 
scendental reflection (transcendental must not be confounded 
with transcendent), or, in other words, a tran scen dental 
knowledge is one " which does not relate so much to objects 
of knowledge, as to our mode of knowing them, in so far as 
knowledge is possible a priori,^' The examination of the 
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f Jl* faculty of knowledge, which Kant attempts in his " Critique 
i iiTj of Pure Reason^'' shows the following results. All knowl- 
edge is a product of two factors, the knowing subject and 
the external world. Of these two factors, the latter lends to 
. our knowledge its material, the matter of experience, while 
the former furnishes the form, namely, the conceptions of 
' \ the understanding, through which a connected knowledge or 
a synthesis of our perceptions into a whole of experience first 
becomes possible. If there were no external world,^ then 
would there be no phenomena ; if there were no understand- 
ing, then these phenomena, or perceptions, which are infinitely 
manin^ld, would never beT)rougM into the unity of a concep- 
r J 4 ( tio^5 ^"^ t^^s no experience would be possible. Thus, while 
V^ljr intuitions without conceptions are blind, and conceptions 
J f 1/ 1 without intuitions are empty, cognition is a union of the two, 
I ^ l^since in it the form of conception is filled with the matter of 
*^^ experience, and the matter of experience is enmeshed in 
the net of the understanding's conceptions. Nevertheless, 
^we do not know things as they are in themselves. Firsts 
because the categories, or the forms of our understanding 
prevent. By bringing that which is given as the material of 
knowledge into our own conceptions as the form, there is 
*%#W\L ^^^^"^^'^s^ly * change produced in the objects ; they are thought 
X^ I of not as they are, but only as we apprehend them ; they 
Y 1 J appear to us only as modified by the categories. But besides 
J 4 ^j^ this subjective addition, there is yet another. Secondly^ we 
/v ^^ ^^* know things as they are in themselves, because even 
I t r\he intuitions which we bring within the form of the under- 
0*t J standing's conceptions, are not pure and uncolored, but are 
jj *•« akeady penetrated by a subjective medium, namely, by tlie 
J^W 1 universal forms of all objects of sense, space and time. 
i I X^ Space and time are also subjective additions, forms of sensu- 
' ous intuition, which are just as originally present in our 
minds as the l\mdamental conceptions or categories of our 
understanding. That which we would represent intuitively 
to ourselves we must place in space and time, for without 
12 
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these no intuition is possible; From this it follows that we 
know only phenomena, and not things in themselves separate 
from space and time. 

A superficial apprehension of these Kantian principles 
might lead one to suppose that Kant's criticism did not essen- 
tiall}' go beyond the standpoint of Locke's empiricism. But 
such a supposition disappears upon a careful scrutiny. Kant 
was obliged to recognize with Hume that the conceptions, 
cause and effect, substance and attribute, and the other con- 
ceptions which the human understanding finds itself neces- 
sitated to think in the phenomena, and which constitute the 
essential elements of all thought, do not aiise from any expe- 
rience of the sense. For instance, when we are affected 
through different senses, and perceive a white color, a sweet 
taste, a rough surface, etc., and predicate all these of one 
thing, as a piece of sugar, there come from without only the 
pluralit}' of sensations, while the conception of unity cannot 
come through sensation, but is a category or conception added 
to the sensations by the mind itself. But instead of den3ing, 
for this reason, the reality of these conceptions of the under- 
standing, Kant took a step in advance, assigning a peculiar 
province to this activity of the understanding, and showing 
that these forms of thought thus furnished to the matter of^ 
experience are immanent laws of the human intellect, the 
peculiar laws of the understanding's operations, which may 
be obtained by an accurate analjsis of our thinking activity. 
(Of these Idws or conceptions there are twelve, viz., unit}', 
plurality, totalit}-; realit}^ negation, limitation; substan- 
tiality, causality, reciprocal action ; possibilit}', actualit}', and 
necessit}\) Kanf s theory is thus not empiricism but ideaU 
ism ; not, however, a dogmatic idealism, transferring all real- 
ity to thought (conception) , but a critical, subjective idealism, 
which distinguishes in the conception an objective and a sub- 
jective element, and A-indicates for the latter a connection 
with knowledge just as essential as that of the former. 

From what has been said can be deduced the thi'ee chief 
principles of the Kantian theor}' of knowledge : 
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1. We know only Phenomena and not Things in Them- 
selves. — The matter of experience fUmished us by the exter- 
nal world becomes so adjusted and altered in its relations 
(for we apprehend it at first under the subjective forms of 
space and time, and then under the equally- subjective forms 
of our understanding's conceptions) , that it no longer repre- 
sents the thing itself in its original condition, pure, and un- 
mixed. 

2. Nevertheless Experience is the only Province of 
OVK Knowledge, and there is no Science of the Uncon- 
ditioned. — This follows of course, for since all knowledge 
is the product of the matter of experience, and the form of 
the imderstanding, and depends thus upon the cooperation 
of the sense and the understanding, no knowledge is possible 
of objects for which one of these factors, experience, fails us ; 
cognition through intellectual conceptions alone is illusor}', 
since for the conception of the unconditioned posited by the 

• understanding, the sense can furnish no corresponding object. 
Hence the questions which Kant places at the head of his 
whole Critique : how are 83'nthetical judgments a prioin pos- 
sible? i.e. J can we widen our knowledge a priori , by thought 
beyond the sensuous experience? is a knowledge of 
supersensible possible ? must be answered with an uncon- 
negative. 

nevertheless, human knowledge persists in endeav- 

[onng to overstep the narrow limits of experience, i.e., to 

become transcendent, it involves itself in the greatest contra- 

I dictions. The three ideas of the reason, the ps} chological, 

► the cosmol(^cal, and the theological, viz., (a) the idea of an 

"^absolute subject, i.e., of the soul, or of immoitalit}', (b) the 

I J' idea of the world as a totality of all conditions and phe- 

4> nomena, (c) the idea of a most perfect being — are so wholly 

r ^ without application to the empirical actuality, are so evidently 

I mere products of the reason, regulative, and not constitutive 



L* « OT^sible? i.e., 

, J ^ ij^li^ superse 
'/Vt^ V ditional ne{ 
,uh ^^4 3. If, m 



^ • jiiei-u pruuuuts 01 uie reason, reguiauve, anu not conm/ituuve 
/j ^ principles, to which no object in experience corresponds, that 
^J^henever the}' are applied to experience, i.e., are conceived 
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I of us actually existing objects, they lead to mere logical errors, 

ito the most obvious paralogisms, and sophisms. These 

fei Tors, which are parti}' false conclusions and paralogisms, 

and partly unavoidable contradictions of the reason with 

Kant undertook to demonstrate in reference to all the 

the reason. Take, e.g.,, the cosmological idea. 

rijenever the reason applies to the universe any transcendent 

41 conception, i.e., attempts to apply the forms of the finite to 
the infinite, it is at once evident that the antithesis of such a 
^proposition can be proved just as well as the thesis. The 
r i^^J affirmation that the world has a beginning in time, and limits 
(jj( in space, can be proved as well as, and no better than its 
opposite, that the world has no beginning in time and no 
jfspacial limits. Whence it follows that all speculative cosmol- 
is an assumption by the reason. So also with the theo- 
[ logical idea ; it rests on mere logical paralogisms, and false 
conclusions, as Kant, with great acuteness, shows in reference 
I each of the proofs for the being of a God, which previous 
I dogmatic philosophies had attempted. It is therefore impos- 
[ sible to prove and to conceive of the existence of a God as a 
supreme Being, or of the soul as a real subject, or of a com- 
kprehending universe. The peculiar problems of metaphj'sic 
% lie outside the province of philosophical knowledge. 
I ^ Such is the negative pait of the Kantian philosophy ; its 
positive complement is found in the *' Critique of the Practical 
Reason.** While the mind as theoretical and cognitive is 
wholly conditioned, and ruled b}' the objective and sensible 
world, and thus knowledge is only possible through intuition ; 
et as practical it goes wholly beyond the given (the sense 
pulse) , and is determined only through the categorical im- 
perative, and the moral law, which is itself, and is therefore 
free and autonomic; the ends which it pursues are those 
% which itself, as moral spirit, places before itself; objects are 
^f^ no more its masters and lawgivers, to which it must }ield if 
it would know the truth, but its servants, which it may use 
or its own ends in actualizing its moral law. Wliile the 
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mind as theoretical is united to a world of sense and phe- 
nomena, a world obedient to necessary laws, the mind as 
practical, by virtue of the freedom essential to it, by virtue 
of its direction towards an absolute aim, belongs to a purely 
intelligible and supersensible world. This is the practical 
idealism of Kant, from which he derives the three practical 
ix>stulates of the immortality of the soul, moral freedom, and 
the being of a Grod, which, as theoretical truths, had been 
before denied. 

With this brief sketch for our guidance, let us now pass to 
a more extended exposition of the Kantian Philosophy. 



SECTION XXXVIII. 



KANT. 






I 



Immanuel Kant was bom at Konigsberg in Prussia, April 
22, 1724. His father an honest saddlemaker, and his mother 
a prudent and pious woman, exerted a good influence upon 
him in his earliest youth. In the 3'ear 1740 he entered the 
university as a student of theology, though he devoted the 
most of his time to philosophy, mathematics, and phj'sics. 
He commenced his literarj' career in his twentj'-third yeai', in 
1747, with a treatise entitled " TJiovghts concerning the time 
Estimate of Living Force,'' He was obliged by his pecuniaiy 
circumstances to spend some years as a private tutor in dif- 
ferent families in the neighborhood of Konigsberg. In 1755 he 
settled at the university as ^^ privat-docent" which position he 
held for fifteen years, during which time he gave lectures upon 
logic, metaphysic, physics, mathematics, and also, during the 
latter part of the time, upon ethics, anthropolog}', and physi- 
cal geography. At this period he adhered for the most paiii 
to the school of Wolff, though early expressing his doubts in 
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resi>ect of dogmatism. From the publication of his first trea- 
tise lit' iijjplied himself to writing with unwearied activity, 
though his great work, the " Critique of pure Reason^** did 
not fipjioar till his fifl^^-seventh year, 1781. His " Critique 
of tli(f J practical Reason'* was issued in 1787, and his ^^ Re- 
h'ijtfm V'khin the Bounds of pure Reason^'* in 1793. In 1770, 
in his fortj^-sixth 3'ear, he was chosen ordinary" professor of 
Iu|Lj:ii' and metaphysic, a chair which he continued to fill unin- 
trriuij tidily till 1797, when the weakness of age obliged him 
to resign it. Invitations to professorships at Jena, Erlangen, 
ritul llulle, were given him and rejected. As soon as he be- 
came krio^Ti, the noblest and most active minds flocked from 
all part^ of Germany to Konigsberg, to sit at the feet of the 
BiiLTt- who was master there. One of his admirers, Reuss, 
professor of philosophy at Wiirzburg, who abode but a brief 
time at Konigsberg, entered his chamber, declaring that he 
h\xi\ crmie one hundi*ed and sixty miles in order to see Kant 
iwA to siKiak with him. — During the last seventeen years of 
liiJi life he occupied a little house with a garden, in a quiet 
4iuirti^r of the city, where his calm and regular mode of life 
itULjlit 1h3 undisturbed. His mode of life was very simple, 
though lie enjoyed good living and societ3\ He never left 
Ilia rjaii^ e province even to go as far as Dantzia. His long- 
est journeys were to visit some countiy-seats in the envu-ons 
of Konigsberg. Nevertheless, as his lectures uix)n physical 
g^f>grjii>hy testify, he acquired by reading a very accurate 
k no ^v ledge of the earth. He knew all of Rousseau's works ; 
Emik at its first appearance detained him for a number of 
Anx^ from his customary walks. Kant died Feb. 12, 1804, 
in the eightieth j'ear of his life. He was of medium stature, 
tiuely built, with blue eyes, and alwaj's enjoyed sound health 
till in his latter 3'ears, when he became childish. He was 
iicvcr married. His character was marked by an earnest 
io>e i>f tnith, great candor, and simple modesty. 

Tliongh Kant's great epoch-making work, the " Critique 
o/pare Reason,'* did not appear till 1781, yet had he previ- 
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' \ ously shown an approach towards the same standpoint m 
f several smaller treatises, and particularly in his inaugural 

, j% dissertation which appeared in 1770, " Concerning the Form 
f ^ and the Principles of the Sensible and Intelligible Worlds" 
Kant himself refers the inner genesis of his critical stand-; 
point to Hume. '*I freely confess," he says, '*that it was 
David Hume who first roused me from my dogmatic slumber, 
and gave a difierent direction to my investigations in the 
field of speculative philosophy." The critical view, there* 
fore, first became developed in Kant as he left the dogmatic 
metaphysical school, the Wolfian philosophy in which he had 

If^grown up, and went over to the stud}^ of a sceptical empiri- 
cism in Hume. '' Hitherto," says Kant at the close of his 
Critique of pure Reason^ *' men have been obliged to proceed 
either dogmaticall}^ like Wolff, or sceptically, like Hume. 
Tlie critical road alone is yet open. If the reader has had 
the courtesy and patience to travel along this in mj' com- 
pan}', let him now contribute his aid in making this by-path 
into a highway, in order that that which many centuries 
could not eflfect may now be attained before the expiration 
of the present, namel}', that the reason may be perfectl}' sat- 
isfied in respect of that which has hitherto, but in vain, 
engaged its curiosity." Kant had the clearest consciousness 
respecting the relation of his criticism to the previous phi- 
losoph}'. He compares the revolution which he himself had 
brought about in philosophy with that wrought by Coperni- 
cus in astronom}'. " Hitherto it has been assumed that all 
our knowledge roust regulate itself according to its objects ; 
but all attempts to make anj* thing out of them a priori^ 
through notions whereby our knowledge might be enlarged, 
has proved, under this pre-supposition, abortive. Let us, 
then, try for once whether we do not succeed better with the 
problems of metaphysic by assuming that objects must be 
adapted to the nature of our knowledge, a mode of viewing 
the subject which accords much better with the desired possi- 
f V bility of a knowledge of objects a priori^ which must decide 
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something- concerning them before they are given us. The 
circumstances are, in this case, precisely' the same as with the 
first thoughts of Copernicus, who, finding that his attempt to 
explain the motions of the heavenly bodies did not succeed, 
when he assumed the whole starry host to revolve around the 
spectator, tried whether he should not succeed better, if he 
left the spectator himself to move, and the stars on the con- 
tvary at rest." In these words we have the principle of a 
subjective idealism, most clearly and decidedly expressed. 

In the succeeding exposition of the Kantian philosophy we 
shall most suitabl}' follow the classification adopted by Kant 
himself. His principle of classification is a psychological 
one. All the faculties of the soul, he sa3's, may be reduced 
to three, which are incapable of any farther reduction ; cogni- 
tion, emotion, volition. The first facult}' contains the prin- 
ciples, the governing laws for all the three. In so far as the 
facult}' of cognition contains the principles of knowledge it- 
self, is it theoretical reason, and so far as it contains tlie 
principles of volition and action, is it practical reason, while, 
so far as it contains the principles which regulate the feelings 
of pleasure and pain, is it a facult}' of judgment. Thus the 
Kantian philosophy (on its critical side) divides itself into 
three critiques^ (1) Critique of pure, i.e., theoretical Reason, 
(2) Critique of practical Reason, (3) Critique of the Judg- 
ment. 

1. Critique of Pure Reason. — The critique of pure rea- 
son, saj's Kant, is the inventorj* of all our possessions 
through piu-e reason, 83'stematicall3' arranged. What are 
these possessions? What do we contribute to the act of 
cognition? To answer this question, Kant explores the two 
chief fields of our theoretical consciousness, the two chief 
factors of all knowledge, the sense and the understanding. 
Firstl}' : what does sense or the facult}' of intuition possess a 
priori 9 Secondly : what is the a priori possession of our 
understanding? The first of these questions is discussed in 
the Transcendeptal Esthetic (a title which we must take not 
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in the sense now commonly attached to the word, but in its 
et3Tnological signification as the ^ * science , of the a frion 
princ iples j)f_ the sense") ; and the second in the Transcen- 
dentoTLogic^ principall}' in the Analytic. Sense and under- 
standing are thus the two factors of all knowledge, the two 
sTems — 'as ITant expresses it— of our knowledge, which may 
spring from a common root, though this is unknown to us : 
sense is the receptivity, and understanding the spontaneity 
of our cognitive faculty ; by the sense, which can only furnish 
intuitions, objects are given to us; by the understanding, 
which forms conceptions, these objects are thought. Concep- 
tions without intuitions are empty; intuitions without con- 
ceptions are blind. Intuitions and conceptions constitute the 
reciprocally' complemental elements of our intellectual activ- 
it}'. What now are the a priori principles respectively of our 
knowledge through the sense and through thought? The 
first of these questions, as already said, is answered by — 

1. The Transcendental ^Esthetic. — To anticipate at 
once the answer, we may say that the a priori principles of 
our knowledge through the sense, the original forms of sensu- 
ous intuition, are space and time. Space is the form of the 
external sense, by means of which objects are given to us as 
existing outside of ourselves, and also outside of and beside 
one another ; time is the form of the inner sense, by means 
of which the circumstances of our own soul-life become objects 
to our consciousness. If we abstract from eveiy thing be- 
longing to the matter of our sensations, space remains as tlie 
univereal form in which all the materials of the external sense 
must be arranged. If we abstract from every thing which be- 
longs to the matter of our inner sense, time remains as the 
form which the movement of the mind had filled. Spac»e and 
time are the highest forms of the outer and inner sense. That 
these forms lie a priori in the human mind, Kant proves, 
first, directly from the nature of tliese conceptions themselves ; 
and, secondly^ indirectly by showing that without a priori \)xq- 
supposing these conceptions, certain sciences of undoubted 
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validity would be impossible. The first of these he calls the 
metaphysical, and the second the transcenderUal exposition. 

(1) In the metaphysical exposition it Is to be shown, (a) 
tbat space and time are given a priori, (b) that they both 
l^elong to the sense (and therefore to the (esthetic) and not to 
the understanding (and therefore not to the logic), i.e., that 
they are intuitions and not conceptions, (a) That space SJid 
time are a priori is clear from the Ixict that every experience, 
before it can be, must presuppose already a space and time, 
I i>erceive sometliing as external to me ; but this externality 
presupposes space. Again, I have two sensations either 
simultaneous or successive ; this presupposes time. (6) Space 
and time, however, are by no means conceptions, hut forms 
of intuition, and intuitions themselves. For in every univer- 
sal conception the individual is comprehended under it, but 
not as a part of it ; bu^in sj>ace and time, all individual spaces 
and times are parts of and contained within the universal 
8])ace and the universal time. 

(2) In ihii transcendental exposition Kant draws his proof 
indirectly by showing that certain sciences, universally recog- 
nized as such, can onl}' be conceived ui>on the supposition 
tliat space and time are a priori. The science of pure mathe- 
matics is possible only on the ground that space and time are 
pure and not empirical intuitions. Kant therefore compile- 
hends the whole problem of the Transcedental Esthetic in 
the question, How are pure mathematical sciences possible? 
The sphere, sajs Kant, within which pure mathematics 
moves, is space and time. But mathematics posits its prin- 
ciples as universal and necessary. Universal and necessary 
principles, however, can never come from experience ; the}' 
must have an a priori ground ; consequently it is impossible 
that space and time, from which mathematics takes its prin- 
ciples, should be first given a posteriori; the}' must be given 
a priori as pure intuitions. ^ Hence we have a knowledge a 
jyriori, and a science which rests upon a priori grounds ; and 
the matter simply resolves itself into this : whosoever would 
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deny that a priori knowledge can be, must also at the same 
time deny the possibility of mathematics. But if the funda- 
mental truths of mathematics are intuitions a priori, we 
might conclude that there may be also a priori conceptions, 
out of which, in connection with these pure intuitions, a meta- 
ph^'sic could be formed. This is the positive result of the 
Transcendental Esthetic, though with this positive side the 
negative is closely connected. Intuition or immediate per- 
ception can be attained by man only through the sense, whose 
universal intuitions are only space and time. But since these 
intuitions of space and time are not relations of objects them- 
selves, but only the subjective forms under which they are 
perceived by us, there is something subjective mingled with 
all our intuitions ;^ we^ can know things not as they are in 
thpm^elves, but onl3' as the}' appear to us through these sub- 
jective media, space^and time. ^ This is the meaning of the 
Kantian principle, that we do not know things in themselves, 
but onl}' phenomena. But if on this account we should affirm 
that all things are in space and time, this would be too much ; 
they are in space and time onl}' for us, — all phenomena of 
the external sense appearing both in space and in time, and 
all phenomena of the inner sense appearing only in time. By 
this, however, Kant in no way intended to admit that the. 
world of sense is mere appearance. He affinned, that he con- 
tended for the empirical reality' as well as for the transcenden- 
tal ideality of space and time : things external to oursch'^es 
exist just as certainl}* as do we and the circamstances within 
us, only they are not presented to us as ihey are in them- 
selves and in their independence of space and of time. In 
regard to the thing-in-itself which stands back of the phenom- 
ena, Kant intimates in the first edition of his Critique that 
it is not impossible that the Ego and the thing-in-itself 
are one and the same thinking substance. This thought, 
which Kant threw out as a mere conjecture, was the source 
of all the wider developments of the latest philosophy. It 
was afterwards the fundamental idea of the Fichtian system, 
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that the Ego does not become affected through a thing-in-itsclf 
essentially foreign to it, but purely through itself. In the sec- 
ond edition of his Critique^ however, Kant omitted this sentence. 

The Transcendental Esthetic closes with the discussion 
of space and time, i.e., with the discover}^ of the a priori 
elements of sensation. But the human mind cannot be satis- 
fied with the mere recepti\*ity of sense ; it does not simply 
receive objects, but it applies to these its own spontaneity, 
and attempts to think them through its conceptions, and 
embrace them m the forms of its understanding. It is the 
object of the Transcendental Analytic (which forms the first 
part of the Ti^anscendental Logic) , to examine these a priori 
conceptions or forms of thought which lie originally in the 
understanding, as the forms of space and time do in the 
intuitive faculty. 

2. The Transcendental Analytic. — It is the first prob- 
lem of the Analytic to attain the pure conceptions of tlic 
understanding. Aristotle had alread}' attempted to form a 
table of these conceptions or categories, but he had collected 
them empirically instead of deriving them from a common 
principle, and had numbered among them space and time, 
though these are no pure conceptions of the understanding, 
but only forms of intuition. But if we would have a com- 
plete and regularl}' arranged table of all the pure conceptions 
of the understanding, or all the a priori forms of thought, we 
must look for a principle from which we may derive them. 
This principle is the judgment. The general fundamental 
conceptions of the understanding may be accurately attained 
if we examine all the different modes or forms of judgment. 
For this end Kant considers the different kinds of judgment 
which are treated of in the science of common logic. Now 
logic shows that there are four kmds of judgment, viz., judg- 
ments of — 

Quantity. Quality. RelaHon. Modality. 

Universal, Affirmative, Categorical, Problematical, 

Particular, Negative, Hypothetical, Assertory, 

Singular. Infinite or Limitative. Disjunctive. Apodlctlc. 
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From these judgments are obtained the same number of 
fondamental conceptions or categories of the understanding, 
viz. : — 

Quantity. QualUjf, Relation, Modality. 

Totality, Reality, Substance and In- Possibility and Im- 

Plurality, Negation, herence, possibility. 

Unity. Limitation. Causality and Do- Being and Not-be- 

pendence, ing, 

Reciprocity. Necessity and Con- 
tingency. 

From these twelve categories all the rest may be derived 
b}' combination. From the fact that these categories are 
shown to belong a priori to the understanding, it follows, 
(1) that these conceptions are a prioi% and hence have a 
necessary and universal validity, (2) that by themselves they 
are empty forms, and attain a content only through intuition. " 
But since our intuition is wholly through the sense, these 
categories have validity only in their application to sensuous 
intuition, which in turn is raised from mere perception to 
experience proper only when apprehended under the con- 
ceptions of the understanding. — Here we meet a second 
question: how does this happen? How do objects become 
subsumed under these forms of the understanding, which by 
themselves are so empty ? 

There would be no difficulty with this subsumption if the 
objects and the conceptions of the understanding were the 
same in kind. But they are not. Because objects come to 
the understanding from the sense, they are by nature sen- 
suous. Hence the question arises: how can these sensible 
objects bfe subsumed under pure conceptions of the under- 
standing? how can the categories be applied to objects? 
how can rules be established in reference to the manner in 
which we must think things in accordance with the catego- 
ries ? This application of the categories to objects cannot be 
inmiediate ; there must be a mean between the two, a third, 
which must have sometliing in common with each, i.e., which 
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is in one respect pure and a priori^ and in another sensible. 
The two pure intuitions of the Traiiscendental ^sUietic, 
space and time, especially the latter, are of such a nature. 
A transcenden tally determined property- of time, as for exam- 
ple, that of simultaneousness, is on the one hand homoge- 
neous with the categories, since it is a priori^ and on the 
other homogeneous with phenomena, since ever}* phenomenon 
must be* represented as existing in time. For this reason 
Kant calls the transcendental determinations of time trans- 
cendental schema^ and the use which the understanding makes 
of them, he calls the transcendental schematism of the pure 
undei-standing. The schema is a product of the imaginative 
faculty, which spontaneously gives to the inner sense this 
determination, though the schema is something other than a 
mere image. An image is always merely an individual and 
determinate intuition; tlie schema on the other hand is a 
univei*sal form which the imagination produces as the repre- 
sentation of a categor}', and which is the mean through which 
the category becomes applicable to sensuous phenomena. 
Hence the schema can only exist in the conception, and 
never suffers itself to be brought within the sensuous intui- 
tion. If, now, we consider more closely the schematism of 
the understanding, and seek the transcendental time-deter- 
mination for every category, we find that : 

(1) Quantity has for a universal schema series in time or 
number, i.e., the successive addition of homogeneous units. 
I can represent to myself the pure undei-standing conception 
of magnitude only by bringing into the imagination a number 
of units one after another. If I stop this process at its be- 
ginning, the result is unity; if I let it go on farther I have 
plurality; and if I suffer it to continue without limit, totality. 
If I wish to appl}' this conception of magnitude to phenomena, 
I find it to be possible onl}" b}' means of this movement from 
one part of the homogeneous to another. 

(2) Quality has for its schema the content of time. If I 
would apply to an}' thing sensuous the pure conception of 
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reality, which is one of the categories of quality/ ^ I must rep- 
resent to myself a filled time, a content in time. That is 
real which fills a time. If also I would represent to myself 
the pure understanding conception of negation, I bring into 
thought a void time. 

(3) The categories of relation take their schemata from 
(he order of time; for if I would represent to mjself a deter- 
minate relation, I always bring into thought a determinate 
order of things in time. Substance appeai-s as the persis- 
tence of the real in time ; causality as regular succession in 
time ; reciprocity as the regular coetaneousness of the deter- 
minations in the one substance, with the determinations in 
the other. 

(4) The categories of modality take their schema from the 
whole of time^ i.e., from the manner in which an object be- 
longs to time. The schema of possibility is the general har- 
mony of a representation with the conditions of time ; the 
schema of actuality is the existence of an object in a deter- 
mined time ; that of necessity is the existence of an object 
for all time. 

We are now, then, furnished with all that we need for sub- 
suming sensuous objects under the categories, or for applying 
tlie categories to phenomena in order to show how through 
tliis application experience — a coherent series of phenomena 
— arises. We have (1) the different classes of categories, 
which, since they are valid for the entire sphere of intuition, 
render possible the synthesis of perceptions into a whole of 
experience ; and (2) the schemata by means of which we can 
applj' these categories to the objects of sense. With ever}' 
categor}' and its schema is given a different method of bring- 
ing phenomena under a universally valid form of the under- 
standing, through which unity is introduced into cognition. 
With ever}' category', therefore, there are given principles of 
cognition, a pnori I'ules, points of view, to which we subject 
phenomena in order to elevate them to experience. These 
principles, these most general, univcrsallj- valid synthetic 
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judgments, coiTespond to the four classes of the categories 
and are as follows: (1) All phenomena, since the}' can be 
apprehended only under the forms of space and time, are in 
form magnitudes, quanta, manifolds, which the conception of 
a definite space or time gives, and thus extensive magnitudes 
or wholes constructed out of parts successively added. In- 
tuition is ix>ssible only because our imagination apprehends 
phenomena as extensive quanta in space and time. For tliis 
reason, also, all intuitions are subject to the a priori laws of 
extensive quantitj', e.g., to the law of infinite divisibility, to 
the laws of construction in space as they are imfolded in 
geometr}', etc. These laws are the axioms of intuition^ the 
universally valid rules of all intuition. (2) In respect of 
thoir sensuous content, their reality, all phenomena are inten- 
sive magnitudes ; since without a greater or less degree of 
impression on the sense no perception of a definite object, 
of a reality, would be possible. This magnitude of the real, 
which is the object of sensation, is merely intensive, i.e., 
determinable in degree, since sensation (as such) contains 
nothing extended in space or time. All the objects of per- 
ception thus are intensive as well as extensive quantities fill- 
ing space and time, and are therefore subject to the laws of 
both extension and intension. All the forces and qualities 
of things have an infinite number of degrees which may in- 
crease or decrease ; whatever is real has always an intensive 
magnitude, however small; this intensive may be indepen- 
dent of extensive magnitude, etc. These principles are the 
anticipations of jyefcepHon, rules which are given antece- 
dently to all perception, and direct the investigation of it. 
(3) Experience is possible only through the conception of a 
necessary connection of perceptions. Without a necessar}' 
order of things and theu* relations in time there could be no 
knowledge of a determinate connection of phenomena, but 
onlj' of accidental individual perceptions. 

(a) The first principle which relates to this point is: 
throxKjlioiit all the changes ofj>henomena the substance remains 
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unchanged. Where there is nothing permanent there is 
also no definite relation or duration of time. K I would 
posit one state of a thing as prior or subsequent to other 
states of the same thing, i.e., if I would distinguish these 
states by their relation to time, I must opposit the thing itself 
to the states which it passes through, I must think of it as 
perduring through all the changes of its states, that is as a 
self-identical substance. (6) The second principle is: all 
clianges occur in accordance with tlie law of cause and effect. 
The succession of different states in time is fixed and determi- 
nate only when I can posit one as the cause of the other, and 
as, therefore, necessarily (according to a rule or law) pre- 
ceding it, and the other as effect of the first, and as, therefore, 
necessarily succeeding it. The relation of causality alone 
gives determinate succession in time ; but without a deter- 
minate succession in time there could be no experience; 
hence the relation of causality' is the foundation of all knowl- 
edge through experience ; the dependence of one thing upon 
another through this relation is the basis of all connection 
between objects, — without it we should have only discon- 
nected subjective representations, (c) The third principle 
is : all co-existent substances are in complete reciprocity. Only 
those things which reciprocally affect one another are deter- 
mined, posited as inseparable in time. These three principles 
are the analogies of experience, — rules for apprehending the 
relations of things, without which there could be for us no 
whole, no nature of things, but merely individual, discon- 
nected phenomena. (4) To the categories of modality corre- 
spond the postulates of empirical thought. These are : (a) 
that which conforms to the formal conditions of experience, 
is possible, and can become phenomenon; (6) that which 
agrees with the material conditions of experience is actual, 
and is phenomenon; (c) that, whose connection with the 
actual is determined according to the universal conditions of 
experience, is necessarjs and must exist. 
These are the only possible authentic synthetic judgments 
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a priori; they are the basis of all metaphysic. But it must 
not be forgotten that we are entitled to make only an empiri- 
cal use of all these conceptions and principles, and that we 
must ever apply them only to things as objects of a possible 
experience, and never to things in themselves ; for the con- 
ception without an object is an empty form, to which an 
object can be given only through pure intuition ; and pure 
intuition again, — the pure forms, space and time, — itself 
needs to be filled by sensuous perception. Hence, without 
reference to human experience, these a priori conceptions 
and principles are nothing but a sporting of the imagination 
and the understanding, with their representations. Their 
peculiar function is that they enable us to spell perceptions, 
that we may read them as experiences. But here one is apt 
to fall into a delusion which can hardly be avoided. Since 
tlic categories are not grounded upon sensation, but have an 
a priori origin, it would seem as though their application 
would reach far beyond the sense ; but such a view is a delu- 
sion ; our conceptions are not able to lead us to a knowledge 
of things in themselves {noxtmena) since our intuition gives 
us only phenomena for the content of our conceptions, and 
the thing in itself can never be given in a i)ossiblc experience ; 
our knowledge remains limited to phenomena. The source 
of all confusions and errors and strife in previous metaphysic, 
was in confounding the phenomenal with the noumenal world. 
Besides the categories or conceptions of the understanding, 
which have been considered, and which relate primarQy to 
experience, though often applied erroneously beyond the 
province of experience, there are other similar conceptions 
whose peculiar function is only to deceive ; conceptions whose 
chieTcMractcristic^is the transgression of the limits of ex- 
perience, and which may consequently be called transcendent. 
These are the fundamental conceptions and principles of the 
previous metaphysic. To examine these c*onceptions, and 
destroy' the appearance of objective science and knowledge, 
which the}' falsely exhibit, is the problem of the Transcendent 
tal Dialectic (the second part of the transcendental logic). 
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3. The Transcendental Dialectic. — The reason is dis- 
tinguished from the understanding in its more restricted sense. 
As the understanding has its categories, the reason has its 
ideas; as the understanding forms fundamental maxims 
from conceptions, the reason forms prmciples from ideas, in 
which the maxims of the understanding have their highest 
confirmation. The peculiar work of the reason is, in general, 
to find the unconditioned for the conditioned knowledge of 
the understanding, and thus to reduce it to perfect unity. 
Hence the reason is the faculty of the unconditioned, or of 
principles ; but since it has no immediate reference to objects, 
but only to the understanding and its judgments, its activity 
must remain an immanent one. Were the supreme unity of 
reason to be taken not merely in a transcendental sense, but 
considered as an actual object of knowledge, it would be 
transcendent, since it would involve the application of the 
categories of the understanding to the knowledge of the un- 
conditioned. From this transcendent and false use of the 
categories arises the transcendental illusion which decojs us 
beyond experience, by the delusive pretext of widening the 
domain of the pure understanding. It is the problem of the 
transcendental logic to disclose this transcendental illusion. 

The speculative ideas of the reason, derived from the three 
kinds of logical sj^llogism, tlie categorical, the hj-pothetical, 
and the disjunctive, are thi'eefold. 

(1) The psychological idea, the idea of the soul, as a 
thinking substance (the object hitherto of rational psy- 
chology). 

(2) The cosmological idea, the idea of the world as in- 
cluding all phenomena (the object hitherto of cosmology) . 

(3) The theological idea, the idea of God as the highest 
condition of the possibility of all things (the object hitherto 
of rational theolog}) . 

But with these ideas, in which the reason attempts to apply 
the categories of tlie understanding to the unconditioned, the 
reason becomes unavoidably entangled in a semblance and an 
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illusion. This transcendental semblance, or this -optical illu- 
sion of the reason, exhibits itself differently in each of the 
different ideas. With the psychological idea the reason per- 
petrates a simple paralogism (paralogisms of pure reason) 
while with the cosmological it finds itself driven to contradic- 
tor}' affirmations or antinomies, and, with the theological, it 
wanders about in an empty ideal. 

(1) The psychological Idea^ or Hie Paralogisms of the pure 
Reason, 

Kant has attempted, under this rubric, to overthrow all 
rational psychology' as this had been previously apprehended. 
Rational psychology had considered the soul as a spiritual 
thing with the attribute of immateriality ; as a simple sub- 
stance with the attribute of incomiptibilit}' ; as a numerically 
identical, intellectual substance with the predicate of per- 
sonality; as an unextended and thinking being with the 
predicate of immortality. All these principles of rational 
psj'cholog}', sa3's Kant, are surreptitious ; the}' are all derived 
from the one premise, "I think"; but this '^I think" is 
neither intuition nor conception, but a simple consciousness, 
an act of the mind which attends, connects, and bears in 
itself all representations and conceptions. This thinking is 
now falsely taken as a reaHhing. For the Ego as subject is 
substituted the existence of the Pigo as object, as soul ; and 
what belongs analytical!}' to the former is predicated S3'ntheti- 
cally of the latter. But in order to treat the Ego also as 
object, and to be able to apply to it categories, it must be 
given empiricall}', in intuition, which is not the case. From 
all this it follows that the proofs for immortality rest upon 
false conclusions. Lcaftriiideed, separate my pu re th inking 
ideall y from th e body ; but obviously, it does not f ollow from 
this that my thinking can exist really when separate from {he 
body. ~ The result which Kant derives from his critique of- 
rational psycholog}' is this, viz., there ia no xational psycb ol- 
og}' as & doctrine which can ftimish us with an}' addition to 
our self-knowledge, but only as a discipline^ which places im- 
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passable limits to the speculative reason in this field, in order 
that it may neither abandon itself to a soulless materiahsm, 
nor lose itself in the delusion of a, for us in life, groundless 

spiritualism. ^n tih^» rr^gppot mtinnitl paj-nhologr^^ WOVlld fflt^f^** 
remind us, tlm^. thipi r^fny^ftl of nnr rp^^on tr> giyfi a saiiafilC- 

tor}' a nswer tOjit^ClLL*^'^^^"^ whiVh gt^£>trji_hpjmiH this lilk, 
should be regarded as anjjilimation Qf .the reason for us to 
leave this fruitless and supei*fluous speculatiouj and apply our 
self-knowledge to some fruitful and practical use. i 

(2) The Antinomies of Cosmology. 

The cosmological ideas cannot be completely enumerated 
without the aid of the categories. (1) So far as the quantity 
of the world is concerned, space and time are the original 
quanta of all intuition. In a quantitative respect, therefore, 
something must be established in reference to the totality of 
the times and spaces of the world. (2) In respect of quality 
something must be determined in reference to the divisibihty 
of matter. (3) In respect of relation, the complete series of 
causes must be sought for the existing effects in the world. 
(4) In respect of modality, the accidental according to its 
conditions, or the complete dependence of the accidental 
in the phenomenal world, must be conceived. When, now, 
the reason attempts to establish determinations respecting 
these problems, it finds itself at once entangled in a contra- 
diction with itself. Directly contrary affirmations can be 
made with equal validity in reference to each of these four 
points. We can show, upon grounds equally valid, (1) the 
thesis; the world has a beginning in time and limits in space ; 
and the antithesis, the world has neither beginning in time 
nor limit in space. (2) The thesis: every compound sub- 
stance in the world consists of simple pai*ts, and there exists 
nothing else than the simple and that which it composes ; and 
the antithesis : no compound thing exists of simple parts, and 
there exists nothing simple in the world. (3) The thesis : 
causality according to the laws of nature, is not the only 
causality from which the phenomena of the world may be 
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deduced, but these may be explained through a causality in 
freedom ; and the antithesis : there is no freedom, but every 
thing in the world happens according to natural laws. Lastly, 
(4) the thesis: something belongs to the world either as a 
part of it or as its cause, which is an absolutely necessary 
being ; and the antithesis : there exists no absolutely neces- 
saiy being as cause of the world, either in the world or with- 
out it. From this dialectic conflict of the cosmological ideas, 
there follows at once the worthlessness of the whole struggle. 

(3) The Ideal of the pure Reason or the Idea of God. 

Kant shows at first how the reason comes in the idea of a 
most real being (ens realissimum) ^ and then turns himself 
against the efforts of previous metaphysics to prove its valid 
existence. His critique of the arguments previously employed 
to prove the existence of a God, is essentially the following. 

(a) The Ontological proof — The argument here is as 
follows : it is possible that there is a most real being ; now 
existence is implied in the conception of all reality : to deny, 
therefore, its real existence, is to denj' the possibility of a 
most real being, — which is contradictory. But, answers 
Kant, existence is not at all a realit}', or real predicate which 
can be added to the conception of a thing, but it is the posi- 
tion of a thing with all its properties. The conception of a 
thing loses none of its properties when the predicate of exis- 
tence is taken from it. Hence though all its properties belong 
to it, it by no means follows that it possesses existence also. 
Hence if it have any property, it does not at all follow that it 
possesses existence. Being is nothing but the logical copula, 
which does not in the least enlarge the content of the subject- 
A hundred actual dollars, e.gr., contain no more than a hun- 
dred possible ones ; there is only a difference between them 
in reference to my own wealth. Thus the most real being 
may with perfect propriety be conceived of as the most real, 
while at the same time it should only be conceived of as pos- 
sible, and not as actual. It was therefore wholly unnatural, 
and a mere play of school wit, to take an idea which had 
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been arbitrarily formed, and deduce from it the existence of 
its corresponding object. Any effort and toil which might be 
spent upon this famous proof is thus only thrown away, and a 
man would from mere ideas become no richer in knowledge 
than a merchant would increase his property by adding a 
number of ciphers to the balance of his accounts. 

(b) The Cosmological proof , — While the ontological proof 
concludes with the existence of an absolute being, the cosmo- 
logical proof begins with necessary existence. If any thing 
exists there must also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
its cause. But now there exists at least I mj'self, and there 
must hence also exist an absolutely necessary being as 
my cause. The last cosmological antinomy is brought in to 
criticise the argument at this stage. The conclusion is errone- 
ous, because from the phenomenal and the accidental a neces- 
sary being above experience is inferred. Moreover, if we 
allow the conclusion to be valid, it is still no God which it 
gives us. Hence the farther inference is made : that being 
can alone be necessary' which includes all reality within itself. 
If now this proposition should be reversed, and the affirmation 
made that that being which includes all reality is absolutel}'^ 
necessaiy, then have we again tlie ontological proof, and the 
cosmological falls with this. In the cosmological proof, the 
reason uses the trick of bringing forth as a new argument an 
old one with a changed dress, that it might seem to have tlie 
power of summoning two witnesses. 

(c) The PhysicO'theological proof, — If tims neither con- 
ception nor experience can furnish a proof for the divine ex- 
istence, tliere still remains a third attempt, viz., to start from 
a determinate experience and endeavor to see whether the 
existence of a supreme being cannot be inferred from the ar- 
rangement and condition of things in the world. Such is the 
ph3'sico-theological proof, which starts from the evidences of 
design in nature, and directs its argument as follows : everj'- 
where in the universe there exists conformit}' of moans tc 
ends (design) , but this design is extraneous to the things of 
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the world, i.e., it is so far as the}' are concerned accidental, 
and adheres to them only contingently ; there exists therefore 
for this design a necessary cause which works with wisdom and 
intelligence ; this necessary- cause must be the most real being ; 
the most real being has therefore necessarj' existence. — To 
this Kant answers : The physico-theological proof is the oldest, 
clearest, and most conformable to the common reason. But it 
is not demonstration (apodictic) . It infers, from the form of 
the world, a proportionate and sufficient cause of this form ; 
but in this waj' we only attain an originator of the form of the 
world, and not an originator of its matter, a world-builder, 
and not a world-creator. To help out with this difficult}' the 
cosmological proof is brought in, and the originator of the 
form becomes conceived as the necessary being who is the 
gi'ound of the content. Thus we have an absolute being 
whose perfection corresponds to that of the world. But in 
the world there is no absolute perfection ; we have therefore 
onl}' a ver}' perfect being ; to get the most perfect, we must 
revert again to the ontological proof. Thus the teleologieal 
proof rests upon the cosmological, while this in turn has its 
basis in the ontological, and from this circle the metaphysical 
modes of proof cannot escape. 

From these considerations, it would follow that the ideal 
of a supreme being is nothing other than a regulative princi- 
ple of tlie reason, b}' which it looks upon all connection in 
the world as if it sprang from an all-sufficient and necessaiy 
cause ; in order that, in explaining this connection, it may 
establish thereon the rule of a systematic and necessar}' unity, 
it being also true that in this process the reason through a 
transcendental subreption cannot avoid representing to itself 
this foimal principle as constitutive, and this unit}^ as an 
absolute creative intelligence. But in truth this supreme 
being remains for the simply speculative use of the reason, 
a mere though faultless ideal, a conception which is the sum- 
mit and the crown of human knowledge, whose objective 
reality, tliougli it cannot be proved witli apodictic certainty, 
can just as little be disproved. 
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With this critique of the ideas of the reason there is still 
another question. If these ideas have no objective signifi- 
cance, why are they found within us ? Since they are neces- 
sary, they will doubtless have some good purpose to subserve. 
What this purpose is, has already been indicated in speaking 
of the theological idea. Though not constitutive, yet are 
they regulative principles. We cannot better order the fac- 
ulties of our soul, than by acting " as if** there were a soul. 
The cosmological idea leads us to consider the world " as if* 
the series of causes were infinite, without, however, exclud- 
ing an intelligent cause. The theological idea enables us to 
look upon the world in all its complexity as a regulated 
unity. Thus, while these ideas of the reason are not con- 
stitutive principles, by means of which our knowledge could 
be widened beyond experience, they are regulative principles, 
by means of which our experience may be ordered, and 
brought under certain h^'pothetical unities. These three ideas, 
therefore, the psychological, the cosmological, and the theo- 
logical, do not form an oi^anon for the discovery of truth, 
but onl}'- a canon for the simplification and systematizing of 
our experiences. 

Besides their regulative significance, these ideas of the 
reason have also a practical importance. There is a suffi- 
cient certaint}', not objective, but subjective, which is espe- 
cially of a practical nature, and is called belief or confidence. 
If the freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul, and 
the existence of a God, are three cardinal principles, which, 
though not in any way necessary to cognition, are yet pressed 
continually upon us by the reason, they must certainly find 
their peculiar significance in the practical sphere, in connec- 
tion with moral conviction. This conviction is not logical, 
but moral certainty. Since it rests wholly upon subjective 
grounds, upon the moral character, I cannot say : it is mor- 
ally certain that there is a Grod, but only : I am morally cer- 
tain, etc. That is, the belief in a God and in another world 
is so interwoven with my moral character, that I am in just 
13 • 
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as much danger of losing this character as of being deprived 
of this belief. We are thus brought to the standpoint of the 
Practical Reason. 

II. Critique of the Practical Reason. — With the CW- 
tique of the Practical Reason^ we enter a wholly different 
world, where the reason richly recovers that of which it was 
deprived in the theoretical province. The essential problem 
of the Critique of the Practical Eeason is almost diametrically 
opposed to that of the critique of the theoretical reason. 
The object of investigation in the critique of the speculative 
reason, was, — whether the pure reason can know objects 
a priori; in the practical reason it is, — how can the pure 
reason determine a priori the will in respect of objects. 
The critique of the speculative reason inquired after the cog- 
nizableness of objects a priori : the practical reason has noth- 
ing to do with the cognizableness of objects, but only with 
those questions which relate to the grounds of the determina- 
tion of the will (motives), and every thing which can be 
known in that connection. Hence, in the latter critique, we 
have an order directly the reverse of that which we find in 
the former. As the original determinations of our theoretical 
knowledge are intuitions, so the original determinations of 
our will are principles and conceptions. The critique of the 
practical reason must, therefore, start from moral principles, 
and only after these are firmly fixed, may we inquire con- 
cerning the relation in which the practical reason stands to 
the sense. 

The results of the two critiques, also, are mutually op- 
posed. If in the theoretical sphere the ideas of reason 
remained essentially negative, because the reason in seeking 
to attain to the thing-in-itself became transcendent, in the 
practical sphere the opposite is the ciise. In the practical 
sphere the ideas of reason demonstrate their certainty in a 
wholly immediate and immanent way, without once over- 
stepping the bounds of self-consciousness and inner expe- 
rience. In this sphere is considered the relation of reason, 
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not to external things, but to something internal, to the will, 
and it is demonstrated that the reason can determine the will 
purely from itself; from which fact the ideas of freedom and 
immortality obtain that certainty which the theoretical reason 
was unable to give them. 

That there is a determination of the will through pure 
reason, or that the reason has practical reaUty, is not im- 
mediately certain, since human actions appear to proceed 
primarily from the sensuous motives of pleasure and pain, 
inclination or affection. The critique of practical reason must 
therefore inquire, whether these determinations of the will 
are the only ones, or whether there is yet a higher source of 
motives in which not sense but reason is the lawgiver, so that 
under its influence the will follows not incentives frpm with- 
out, but obeys, with absolute freedom, a higher practical 
principle of the reason. The exposition of these facts and 
principles is ^ven in the analytic of the practical reason ; 
while on the other hand it belongs to the dialectic of practical 
reason to consider and solve the antinomies which arise ftx>m 
the relation of the legislation of pure reason to the empirical 
determination of the will through sensuous motives. 

1. The Analytic. — The reality of a higher faculty of 
motives within us is made certain by the fact of the moral 
law, which is nothing else than the law which reason of itself 
imposes upon the will. The moral law within us stands 
pre-eminent above all lower impulses, and with an inwanj 
irresistible necessity bids us follow it absolutely and uncon, 
ditionally in utter independence of every sensuous motive. 
All other practical laws relate solely to the empirical ends 
of pleasure and pain ; the moral law, however, has no refer- 
ence to these, and demands that we pay no regard to them. 
The moral law is not a hypothetical imperative which promul- 
gates mere rules of expediency, for the attainment of empi- 
rical ends ; but a categorical imperative, a universal law valid 
for every rationally directed will. It can therefore originate 
only in the reason and not in any lower impulses or individual 
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desires ; it can moreover originate only in pure reason and 
not in reason as empirically conditioned ; it must be a com- 
mandment of the autonomous, one, and universal reason. 
In the moral law, therefore, reason demonstrates itself as 
practical ; in it reason attains immediate reality ; and through 
it, it is proved that the pure reason is no mere idea but a 
force actually determining volition and action. Moreover, 
through this law is determined the complete certainty and 
truth of another idea, — the idea of freedom. The moral law 
says, '^ Thou oughtest, therefore thou canst,*' and thus assures 
us of our freedom ; indeed it is in its essence nothing but the 
will freed from all sensuous content of desire, which thus con- 
stitutes for us the supreme law of volition and action. — But 
here the.ftuilier question arises, what is it that the reason 
categorically enjoins ? In order to answer this we must first 
consider the empirical will, the natural side of man. 

The nature of an empirical will consists in this, that in it 
volition is directed upon an object to which the subject is 
driven by a feeling of pleasure to be derived from it ; and this 
feeling, again, is rooted in the nature of the subject, in its 
susceptibility for this or that, in its natural wants, etc. 
Under this empirical volition belongs all striving for a defi- 
nite object, or all material volition ; for notliing can be an 
object of subjective volition except in so far as a suscepti- 
bility exists in the subject by virtue of which the object is not 
indifferent to it, but pleasing. All material motives fall un- 
der the principle of agreeableness or happiness, or, subject- 
ively, under that of self-love. The will in so far as it follows 
these motives is not autonomic but heteronomic, limited, that 
is, through its dependence upon natural empirical ends. From 
this it follows that a law of reason which is to be uncondi- 
tionally binding upon all rational beings must be absolutely 
distinct from all material principles, that is, must contain 
nothing material. Material motives are by nature empirical, 
accidental, variable. For men are not at one as regards 
pleasure and pain, but what is disagreeable to one may appear 
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pleasing to another ; and even if they did agree in this respect 
the agreement would be purely accidental. Consequently, 
these material motives can never act the part of laws binding 
upon every being, but each subject may select for himself a 
different object as a motive. Such rules of action Kant calls 
maxims of the will. He also censures those moralists who 
set up such maxims as universal principles of moraUty. 

Nevertheless, these maxims, though not the highest prin- 
ciples of morality, are yet necessary to the autonomy of the 
will, because they alone furnish it a definite content. It is 
only by uniting the two sides, that we gain the true principle 
of moralit}% To this end the maxims must be freed from 
their limitation, and widened to the form of universal laws 
of the reason. Only those maxims should be chosen as 
motives of action which are capable of becoming universal 
laws of the reason. The highest principle of raorality will 
therefore be this : act so that the maxim of thy will can at 
the same time be valid as a principle of universal legislation ; 
I.e., act so that no contradiction shall arise in the attempt to 
conceive the maxim of thy acting as a law universally obej'ed. 
By this formal moral principle all material moral principles 
which can onl}' be of a heteronomic nature are excluded ; in 
it tliere is a law which elevates the will above all lower incen- 
tives, a law which reduces all wills to unanimity, a law which 
is the one true law of reason itself since it is valid for all 
rational beings. 

The question next arises — what impels the will to act con- 
formably to this highest moral law? Kant answers: the 
moral law itself, apprehended and revered, must be the only 
moving spring of the human will. If an act which in itself 
might be conformable to the moral law, be done only through 
some impulse to happiness arising simply from an inclination 
of the sense, if it be not done purely for the sake of the law 
itself, then have we simply legality and not morality. That 
which is included in every inclination of the sense is self-love 
and self-conceit, and of these the former is restricted by the 
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moral law, and the latter wholly destroyed. But that which 
strikes down our self-ooneeit and humbles us must appear to 
us in the highest degree worthy of esteem. This is the effect 
of the moral law. Consequently the positive feeling which 
we shall cherish toward the moral law will be reverence. 
This reverence, though a feeling, is neither sensuous nor 
pathological, for it stands opposed to these ; but is rather an 
intellectual feeling, since it arises from the notion of the prac- 
tical law of the reason. On the one side as subordination to 
law, reverence involves pain; on the other side, since the 
coercion can only be exercised through the reason itself, it 
involves pleasure. Reverence is the only sentiment befitting 
man in reference to the moral law. Man, as creature of 
sense, cannot rest on any inner inclination to the moral law, 
for he has ever inclinations within him whtch resist the law ; 
love to the law can only be considered as something ideal. — 
Thus the moral purism of Kant, or his effort to separate every 
impulse of the sense from the motives to action, mei^es into 
rigorism, or the gloomy view that duty can never be done 
except with reluctance. A similar exaggeration belongs to 
the well-known epigram of Schiller, who answers the follow- 
ing scruple of conscience — 

The friends whom I love I gladly would serve, 

Bat to this incUnatlon incites me ; 
And so I am forced ftx>m' virtue to swerve 

Since my act, through affection, delights me -* 

with the following decision : — 

The friends whom thou lov'st, thou mnst first seek to scorn, 

For to no other way can I guide thee : 
Tis alone with disgust thou canst rightly perform 

The acts to which duty would lead thee. 

(2) The Dialectic, — The pure reason has always its dia- 
lectic, since it belongs to the nature of the reason to demand 
the unconditioned for the given conditioned. Hence also tiie 
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practical reason seeks an unconditioned highest good for that 
conditioned good after which man strives. What is this 
highest good? If we understand by the highest good the 
fundamental condition of all other goods, then it is virtue. 
But virtue is not the perfect good, since finite rational beings 
as sensitive stand in need also of happiness. Hence the 
highest good is only perfect when the highest happiness is 
joined to the highest virtue. The question now arises : what 
is the relation of these two elements of the highest good to 
each other? Are they anal^-ticaliy or synthetically united? 
The former would be affirmed by most of the ancients, es- 
pecially b}^ the Greek moral philosophers. We might allow 
with the Stoics, that happiness is contained as an accidental 
element in virtue, or, with the Epicureans, that virtue is con- 
tained as an accidental element in happiness. The Stoics -^ 
said : to be conscious of one's virtue is happiness ; the Epi- 
cureans said : to be conscious of the maxims leading one to 
happiness is virtue. But, says Kant, an anal^i;ic connection ^ 

between these two conceptions is not possible, since they are ^ 
wholly different in kind. Consequent!}^ there can be between ^ 
them only a synthetic unity, and this unit}^ more closely 
scanned is seen to be a causal one, so that the one element 
is cause, and the other effect. Such a relation must be 
regarded as its highest good b^' the practical reason, whose 
thesis must therefore be : virtue and happiness must be bound 
together in a correspondent degree as cause and effect. But 
this thesis is contradicted by the actual fact. Neither of the 
two is the direct cause of the other. Neither is the stri\ing 
after happiness a moving spring to virtue, nor is virtue the 
efficient cause of happiness. Hence the antithesis: virtue 
and happiness do not necessarily correspond, and are not 
universally connected as cause and effect. The critical solu- 
tion of this antinomy Kant finds in the distinction between 
the sensible and the intelligible world. In the world of 
sense, virtue and happiness do not, it is true, correspond ; 
but the reason as 'Mmme:Mm is also a citizen of a supersen* 
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Bible world, where the counter-strife between virtue and hap- 
piness has no place. In this supersensible world virtue is 
always adequate to happiness, and when man passes over 
into this he may look for the actualization of the highest 
good. But the highest good has, as already remarked, two 
elements, (1) highest virtue, (2) highest happiness. The 
necessary realization of the first of these elements postulates 
the immortality of the soul, and the second, the existerice of 
God. 

(a) To the highest good belongs in the first place perfect 
virtue or holiness. But no creature of sense can be holy: 
reason limited by sense can only approximate to holiness as 
an ideal in an endless progression. But such an endless 
progress is only possible in an endless continuance of per- 
sonal existence. If, therefore, the highest good is ever to be 
actualized, the immortality of the soul must be presupposed. 

(6) To the highest good belongs, in the second place, 
perfect happiness. Happiness is that condition of a rational 
creature in the world, in which eveiy thing goes according 
to his desire and will. This can only occur when all nature 
is in accord with his purposes. But this is not the case ; as 
acting beings we are not causes of nature, and there is not 
the slightest ground in the moral law for connecting morality 
and happiness. Notwithstanding this, we ougJU to endeavor 
to secure the highest good. It must therefore be possible. 
There is thus postulated the necessary connection of these 
two elements, i.e., the existence of a cause of nature distinct 
from nature, and which contains the ground of this connec- 
tion. There must be a being as the common cause of the 
natural and moral world, a being who knows our characters, 
an intelligence, who, according to this intelligence imparts to 
us happiness. Such a being is God. 

Thus from the practical reason there issue the ideas of im- 
moi-tality and of God, as we have already seen to be the case 
with the idea of freedom. The reality of the idea of freedom 
is derived fi*om the possibility of a moral law ; tliat of the idea 
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of immortality is borrowed from the possibility of a perfect 
virtue ; that of the idea of a God follows from the necessary 
demand for a perfect happiness. These three ideas, therefore, 
■which the speculative reason has treated as problems tliat 
could not be solved, gain a firm basis in the province of the 
practical reason. Still they are not even now theoretical dog- 
mas, but as Kant calls them practical postulates, necessary 
premises of moral action. My theoretical knowledge is not 
enlarged by them : I only know now that there are objects 
corresponding to these ideas, but of these objects I can know 
no more. Of God, for instance, we i)ossess and know no 
more than this very conception ; and if we should attempt to 
establish the theory of the supersensible grounded upon such 
categories, this would be to make theology like a magic lan- 
tern, with its phantasmagorical representations. Yet has the 
practical reason acquired for us a certainty respecting the 
objective reality of these ideas, which the theoretical reason 
had been obliged to leave undecided, and in this respect the 
practical reason has the primacy. This relative position of 
the two faculties of knowledge is wisely adapted to the nature 
and destiny of men. Since the ideas of Grod and inunortality 
are theoretically obscure to us, they do not defile our moral 
motives by fear and hope, but leave us free space to act \X^ 
through reverence for the moral law. 

Thus far Kant's Critique of the practical Reason. In con- 
nection with this we may here mention liis views of religion 
as they appear in his treatise upon ''^Religion within the 
Bounds of Pure Reason,'' The fundamental idea of this 
treatise is the reduction of religion to morality. Between 
moralit}' and religion there ixmy be the twofold relation, that 
cither morality is founded upon religion, or else religion upon 
morality. If the first relation were real, it would give us 
fear and hope as principles of moral action ; but this cannot 
be ; there remains, therefore, only the second. Morality leads 
necessarily to religion, because the highest good is a neces- 
sar}' ideal of the reason, and this can only be realized through 
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a Grod ; but in no way ma}' religion first incite us to virtue, 
for the idea of God ma}' never become a moral motive. Re- 
ligion, according to Kant, is the recognition of all our duties 
as divine commands. It is revealed religion when I must 
first know that something is a divine command, in order 
to know that it is my duty : it is natural religion when I 
must first know that something is my duty, in order to 
know that it is a divine command. The Church is an ethical 
community, which has for its end the fulfilment and the most 
perfect exhibition of moral commands, — a union of those 
who with united energies purpose to resist evil and advance 
morality. The Church, in so far as it is no object of a possi- 
ble experience, is called the invisible Church, which, as such, 
is merely the idea of the union of all the righteous under the 
divine moral government of the world. The visible Church, on 
the other hand, is that which represents the kingdom of God 
upon eartli, so far as this can be attained through men. The 
requisites, and hence also the characteristics of the true visible 
Church (which are divided according to the table of the cate- 
gories since this Church is given in experience) are the fol- 
lowing : (a) In respect of quantity the Church must be total 
or universal; and though it may be divided in accidental 
opinions, yet must it be instituted upon such principles as 
will necessarily lead to a universal union in one single church. 
(6) The quality of the true visible Church is purity^ as a 
union under no other than moral motives, since it is at the 
same time purified fVom the stupidness of superstition and 
the madness of fanaticism, (c) The relation of the members 
of the Church to each other rests upon the principle of free- 
dom. The Church is, therefore, a free state^ neither a hie- 
rarchy nor a democracy, but a voluntar}', universal, and en- 
during spiritual union, (d) In respect of modality the Church 
demands that its constitution should be unchangeable. The 
laws themselves may not change, though one may reserve to 
himself the pri\dlege of changing some accidental arrange- 
ments which relate simply to the administration. — That 
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alone which can establish a universal Church is the moral 
faith of the reason, for this alone can be sharcid b}' the con- 
victions of every man. But, because of the peculiar weakness 
of human nature, we can never reckon enough on this pure 
faith to build a Church on it alone, for men are not easily 
convinced that the striving after virtue and an irreproachable 
life is every thing which God demands : they always suppose 
that they must offer to God a special service prescribed by 
tradition, which only amounts to this — that he is served. 

To establish a Church, we must therefore have a statutory 
faith historically grounded upon facts. This is the so-called 
faith of the Church. In every Church there are therefore two 
elements — the piu^ly moral, or the faith of reason, and the 
historico-statutorj', or the faith of the Church. It depends 
now upon the relation of these two elements whether a Church 
shall have any worth or not. The statutorj' element should 
ever be onl^' the vehicle of the moral element. Just so soon 
as this element becomes in itself an independent end, claim- 
ing an independent validit}', will the Church become comipt 
and irrational, and whenever the Church passes over to the 
pure faith of reason, it approximates to the kingdom of God. 
Upon this principle we may distinguish the true from the 
spurious service of the kingdom of God, religion from priest- 
craft. A dc^ma has worth alone in so far as it has a moral 
content. The apostle Paul himself would scarcely have given 
credit to the dicta of the creed of the Church without this 
moral faith. From the doctrine of the Trinity, e.gr., taken 
literall}', nothing actually practical can be derived. Whether 
we have to reverence in the Godhead three persons or ten 
makes no difference, if in both cases we have the same rules 
for our conduct of life. The Bible also, with its interpre- 
tation, must be considered in a moral point of view. Tlie 
records of revelation must be interpreted in a sense which will 
harmonize with the universal rules of the religion of reason. 
Reason is in religious things the highest interpreter of the 
Bible. This interpretation in reference to some texts may 
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seem forced, yet it must be preferred to any such literal in* 
terpretation as would contain nothing for morality, or per- 
haps go against every moral feeling. That such a moral 
signification may always be found without ever entirely repu- 
diating the literal sense, results from the fact that the foun- 
dation for an ethical religion lay originally in the human 
reason. We need only to divest the representations of the 
Bible of their mythical dress (an attempt which Kant has 
himself made, by an ethical interpretation of some of the 
weightiest doctrines) , in order to attain for them a rational 
meaning which shall be universally valid. The historical ele- 
ment of the sacred books is in itself of no account. The 
raaturer the reason becomes, the more it can hold fast for 
itself the moral sense, so much the more unnecessary will be 
the statutory institutions of the faith of the Church. The 
transition from the creed of the Church to the pure faith of 
reason is the approximation to the kingdom of God, to which, 
however, we can only approach nearer and nearer in an infinite 
progress. The actual realization of the kingdom of God is 
tlie end of the world, the termination of history. 

III. CRrnQUE OP THE Faculty op Judgment. — The con- 
ception of this science Kant gives in the following manner. 
The two faculties of the human mind hitherto considered 
were the faculty of knowledge and that of desire. It was 
proved in the Critique of Pure Reason^ that the understand- 
ing alone of the faculties of the mind possesses a priori 
constitutive principles of knowledge ; while the fact tliat in 
reference to the faculty of desire the reason alone possesses 
a priori constitutive principles of action is shown in the 
Critique of Practical Reason. Whether now the faculty of 
judgment^ as the link between understanding and reason, 
can take its object — the feeling of pleasure and pain as the 
mean between cognition and desire — and furnish it a priori 
with principles which shall be constitutive and not simply 
regulative, is the problem with which the Critique of Judg* 
tnent occupies itself. 
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The faculty of judgment is by virtue of its peculiar func- 
tion, the mean between the understanding as the faculty 
of conceptions, and the reason as the faculty of principles. 
The speculative reason has taught us to consider the world 
as wholly subject to natural laws ; tlie practical reason had 
inferred for us a moral world, in which every thing is deter- 
mined through freedom. There was thus a gulf between the 
kingdom of nature and that of freedom, which could not be 
passed unless the faculty of judgment should fUmish a con- 
ception which should unite the two sides. That it is entitled 
to do this lies in the very conception of the faculty of judg- 
ment. Since it is the faculty of conceiving the particular as 
contained under the universal, it thus refers the empirical 
manifoldness of nature to a supersensible, transcendental 
principle, which embraces in itself the ground for the unity 
of the manifold. The object of the faculty of judgment is, 
therefore, the conception of design in nature ; for design is 
nothing but the supersensuous unity which contains the 
ground for the actuality of an object. And since all design 
and every actualization of an end is connected with pleasure, 
we may farther explain the faculty of judgment by saying, 
that it contains the laws for the feeling of pleasure and 
pain. 

Conformity to design in nature can be represented either 
subjectively or objectively. In the first case I perceive 
pleasure and pain, immediately through the representation 
of an object, before I have formed a conception of it ; my 
delight, in this instance, can only be refeiTed to a designed 
harmony of relation between the form of an object, and my 
faculty of beholding. The faculty of judgment viewed thus 
subjectively, is called the (Esthetic faculty. In the second 
case, I form for myself at the outset a conception of the 
object, and then judge whether the form of the object corre- 
sponds to this conception. In order to find a flower that is 
beautiful to my sense of vision, I do not need to have a con- 
ception of the flower; but, if I would see design in the 
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flower, then a conception is necessarj'. The faculty of judg- 
ment, viewed as capacity to judge of objective design, is 
called the teleological faculty, 

1. CRmQDE OF THE jEsTHETIC FACULTY OF JUDGMENT. 

(1) Analytic. — The analytic of the aesthetic faculty of judg- 
ment is divided into two parts, the analytic of the beautiful^ 
and the analytic of the sublime. 

In order to discover what is required in order to judge an 
object to be beautiflil, we must analyze the judgments of 
taste, as the faculty for deciding upon the beautiful, (a) 
In respect of quality, the beautiful is the object of a pure, 
uninterested satisfaction. This disinterestness enables us to 
distinguish between the satisfaction in the beautiful, and the 
satisfaction in the agreeable and the good. In the agreeable 
and the good I am interested ; my satisfaction in the agreea- 
ble is connected with a sensation of desire; my satisfaction 
in the good is, at the same time, a motive for my will to 
actualize it. My satisfaction in the beautiful alone is with- 
out interest. (6) In respect of quantit}', the beautiful is 
that which universally' satisfies. In respect of the agreeable, 
ever}- one decides that his satisfaction in it is only a personal 
one ; but when any one affirms of a picture, that it is beauti- 
ful, he expects that not only he, but every one else, will also 
find it so. Nevertheless, these judgments of taste do not 
arise from conceptions; their universal validity is therefore 
purely subjective. I do not judge that all the objects of a 
species are beautiftil, but only that a certain specific object 
will appear beautiful to everj- beholder. All the judgments 
of taste are individual judgments, (c) In respect of rela- 
tion, that is beautiful in which we find the form of design, 
without representing to ourselves any specific end designed, 
(d) In respect of modality, that is beautiful which is reoc^- 
nized without a conception, as the object of a necessary sat- 
isfaction. Of every representation, it is at least possible, 
that it may awaken pleasm-e. The representation of the 
agreeable actually awakens pleasure. The representation of 
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the beautiful, on the other hand, awakens pleasure necessa- 
rily. The necessity which is conceived in an aesthetic judg- 
ment, is a necessity' for the agreement of all in a judgment, 
which can be viewed as an example of a universal rule, 
though the rule itself cannot be stated. The subjective prin- 
ciple which lies at the basis of the judgment of taste, is 
therefore a common sense, which determines what is pleasing, 
and what displeasing, only through feeling, and not through 
thought. 

The sublime is that which is absolutely, or beyond all com- 
parison, great, compared with which every thing else is small. 
But now in nature there is nothing than which there is not 
something greater. The absolutely great is only the infinite, 
and the infinite is only to be met with in ourselves, as idea. 
The subUm^, therefore, is not properlj- found in nature, but 
is only carried over to nature from our own minds. We call 
that sublime in nature which awakens within us the idea of 
the infinite. As in the beautiM there is prominent reference 
to quality, so, in the sublime, the most important element 
of all is quantit}' ; and this quantitj- is either magnitude of 
extension (the mathematically sublime), or magnitude of 
power (the dynamically sublime) . In the sublime there is a 
greater satisfaction in the formless than in form. The sub- 
lime excites a vigorous movement of the heart, and awakens 
pleasure only through pain, i.e., through the feeling that the 
energies of life are for the moment restrained. The satisfac- 
tion in the sublime is hence not so much a positive pleasure, 
but rather an amazement and awe, which ma}' be called a 
negative pleasure. The elements for an aesthetic judgment 
of the sublime are the same as in the feeling of the beautiful, 
(a) In respect of quantity, that is sublime which is absolutely 
great, in comparison with which every thing else is small. 
The aesthetic estimate of greatness does not lie, however, in 
enumeration, but in the simple intuition of the subject. The 
magnitude of an object, which the imagination attempts in 
vain to comprehend, implies a supersensible substratum. 
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which is great beyond all the measures of the sense, and to 
which the feeling of the sublime is properly related. It is 
not the object itself, as for example the surging sea, which 
is sublime, but rather the emotion in the mind of him who 
contemplates it. (6) In respect of quality, the sublime does 
not awaken pure pleasure, like the beautifUl, but first pain, 
and through this, pleasure. The feeling of the insufficiency 
of our imagination, in the aesthetic estimate of magnitude, 
gives rise to pain ; but, on the other side, the consciousness 
of our independent reason in its superiority to the imagina- 
tion, awakens pleasure. In this respect, therefore, that is 
sublime which immediately pleases us, through its opposition 
to the interest of the sense, (c) In respect of relation, the 
subhme causes nature to appear as a power, indeed, but as 
one in reference to which we have the consciousness of supe- 
riority, (d) In respect of modality, the judgments concern- 
ing the sublime are as necessarily valid, as those in reference 
to the beautiful ; only with this difference, that our judgment 
of the sublime finds an entrance to some minds, with greater 
difficulty than our judgment of the beautiful, since in order to 
perceive the sublime, culture, and developed moral ideas, are 
necessary. 

(2) Dialectic. — A dialectic of the aesthetic faculty of judg- 
ment, like every dialectic, is onl}' possible where we can meet 
with judgments which la}' claim to universality a priori. For 
dialectic consists in the opposition of such judgments. The 
antinomy of the principles of taste rests upon the two oppo- 
site elements of the judgment of taste, viz., that it is purely 
subjective, and at the same time, lays claim to universal 
validity. Hence, the two commonplace sajings : " there is 
no disputing about taste," and " there is a contest of tastes." 
From these we have the following antinomy, (a) Thesis: 
the judgment of taste cannot be grounded on conception, else 
might we dispute it. (b) Antithesis : the judgment of taste 
must be grounded on conception, else, notwithstanding its 
diversity, there could be no contest respecting it. — This 
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antinomy, says Kant, is, however, only an apparent one, 
and disappears as soon as the two propositions are more 
accurately apprehended. The thesis should be : the judg- 
ment of taste is not grounded upon a definite conception, and 
is not strictly demonstrable; the antithesis should be: this 
judgment is grounded upon a conception, though an indefi- 
nite one, viz., upon the conception of a supersensible sub- 
stratum for the phenomenal. Thus apprehended, there is no 
longer any contradiction between the two propositions. 

In the conclusion of the investigation of the aesthetic faculty 
of judgment, we can now answer the question, whether the 
adaptation of things to our faculty of judgment (their beauty 
and sublimity), lies in the things themselves, or in us? 
.Esthetic realism claims that the supreme cause of nature 
designed to produce things which should affect our imagina- 
tion, as beautiful and sublime; and the organic forms of 
nature strongly support this view. But on the other hand, 
nature exhibits even in her merely mechanical forms, such a 
tendency to the beautiful, that we might believe that she 
could produce also the most beautiful organic forms through 
mechanism alone ; and that thus the design would lie not in 
nature, but in our mode of apprehension. This is the stand- 
point of idealism, upon which it becomes explicable how we 
can decide a priori in reference to beauty and sublimity. 
But the highest view of the sesthetical, is its use as a s^-mbol 
of moral good. Thus Kant makes the theoiy of taste, like 
religion, to be a corollary' of ethics. 

2. CRmQUE OP THE Teleological Faculty of Judgment. 
— In the foregoing, we have considered the subjective sesthet- 
ical conformity to design in natural objects. But natural ob- 
jects stand to one another also in the relation of adaptation. 
This objective conformity to design is the object of the teleo- 
logical faculty of judgment. 

(1) Analytic of the Teleological Faculty of Judgment, — 
The analytic has to determine the kinds of objective adapta- 
tion. Objective, material conformity to design, is of two 
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kinds, external and internal. External conformity to de- 
sign is only relative, since it simply indicates a useftdness of 
one thing for another. Sand, for instance, which borders 
the sea shore, is of use in bearing pine forests. In order that 
animals can live upon the earth, the earth must produce nour- 
ishment for them, etc. These examples of external design 
show that here the design never belongs to the means in it- 
self, but only accidentally. We should never get a concep- 
tion of the sand b}' saying that it is a means for pine forests ; 
it is conceivable for itself, without any reference to the con- 
ception of design. The earth does not produce nourishment, 
because it is necessary that men should dwell upon it. In 
brief, this external or relative conformity to design may be 
conceived as resulting from the mechanism of nature alone. 
Not so the inner adaptations, which show themselves promi- 
nently in the organic products of nature. In an organism, 
ever}' one of its parts is end, and ever}' one, means or instru- 
ment. In the process of generation, the natural product 
produces itself as species, in growth it appears as individual, 
and in the process of complete formation, every part of the 
individual develops itself. This natural organization cannot 
be explained from mechanical causes, but only through final 
causes, or teleologicall}'. 

(2) Dialectic. — The dialectic of the teleological faculty of 
judgment, has to adjust this opposition between this mechan- 
ism of nature and teleology. On the one side we have tide 
thesis : the production of all material things, according to sim- 
ple mechanical laws must be judged possible. On the other 
side we have the antithesis : certain products of material na- 
ture cannot be judged as possible, according to simple me- 
chanical laws, but demand the conception of design for their 
explanation. If these two maxims are posited as constitutive 
(objective) principles for the possibilit}' of the objects them- 
selves, then do they contradict each other, but as simply reg- 
ulative (subjective) principles for the investigation of nature, 
they are not contradictoiy. Earlier systems treated the con- 
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ception of design in nature dogmaticall}', and either affirmed or 
denied its essential existence in nature. But we, convinced 
that teleology is only a regulative principle, have nothing to 
do with the question whether an inner design belongs essen- 
tially to nature or not, but we only affirm that oui* faculty of 
judgment must look upon nature as designed. We euAdsage 
the conception of design in nature, but leave it wholly unde- 
cided whether to another understanding, which does not think 
discursively like ours, nature may not be understood, without 
any necessity for introducing this conception of design. Our 
understanding thinks discursively : it proceeds from the parts, 
and comprehends the whole as the product of its parts ; it 
cannot, therefore, conceive the organic products of nature, 
in which the whole is the ground and the prius of the parts, 
except fix)m the point of view of the conception of design. 
If there were, on the other hand, an intuitive understanding, 
which could know the particular and the parts as co-deter- 
mined in the universal and the whole ; such an understanding 
might conceive the whole of nature under one principle, and 
would not need the conception of design. 

If Kant had thoroughl}' carried out this conception of an 
intuitive understanding as well as the conception of an im- 
manent design in nature, he would have overcome, in prin- 
ciple, the standpoint of subjective idealism, which he made 
numerous attempts, in his critique of the facuit}' of judgment, 
to break through ; but these ideas he only propounded, and 
left them to be positively carried out by his successors. 
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SECTION XXXIX. 

TRANSITION TO THE POST-KANTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

The Kantian philosophy soon gained in Germany an 
almost undisputed rule. The imposing boldness of its stand- 
point, the novelty of its results, the applicability of its princi- 
ples, the moral severity of its view of the world, and above 
all, the spirit of freedom and moral autonomy which ap- 
peared in it, and which was so directly opposed to the efforts 
of that age, gained for it an assent as enthusiastic as it was 
extended. It aroused among the cultivated classes a wider 
interest and participation in philosophic pursuits, than had 
ever appeared in an equal degree among any people. In a 
short time it had drawn to itself a very numerous school : 
there were soon few German universities in which it had not 
had its talented representatives, while in every department 
of science and literature, especially in theology (it is the 
parent of theological rationalism), and in natural rights, as 
also in belles-lettres {Schiller)^ it began to exert its influ- 
ence. Yet most of the writers who appeared in tlie Kantian 
school, confined themselves to an exposition or popular appli- 
cation of the doctrine as Kant had stated it, and even the 
most talented and independent among the defenders and im- 
provers of the critical philosophy {e.g.^Beinholdy 1758-1813 ; 
Schuhe^ Becky Fries^ Krug^ BotUerweck) , only attempted to 
give a firmer basis to the Kantian philosophy as they had 
received it, to obviate some of its wants and deficiencies, 
and to carry out the standpoint of transcendental idealism 
more purely" and consistently. Among those who carried out 
the Kantian philosoph}', only two men, Fichte and Herhart^ 
can be named, who made by their actual advance an epoch 
in philosophy ; and among its opposers (e.gr., Hamann^ Her- 
der) ^ only one, Jacobin is of philosophic importance. These 
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three philosophers must therefore be first considered. In 
order to a more accurate development of their principles, we 
preface a brief and general characterization of their relation 
to the Kantian philosophy. 

1. Dogmatism had been critically annihilated by Kant; 
his Critique of pure Reason had for its result the theoretical 
indemonstrableness of the three ideas of the reason, God, 
freedom, and immortality. True, these ideas which, from 
the standpoint of theoretical knowledge, had been thrust 
out, Kant had introduced again as postulates of the practical 
reason; but as postulates, as only practical premises, they 
possess no theoretic certainty, and remain exposed to doubt. 
In order to do away with this uncertainty, and this despair- 
ing of knowledge which had seemed to be the end of the 
Kantian philosophy. Jacobin, a younger cotemporary of Kant, 
placed himself upon the standpoint of philosophical faith in 
opposition to the standpoint of criticism. These highest ideas 
of the reason, the eternal and the divine, cannot indeed be 
reached and proved by means of demonstration ; but it is 
the very nature of the divine to be indemonstrable and un- 
attainable for the understanding. For attaining with cer- 
tainty the highest, that which lies beyond the understanding, 
there is only one oi^n, viz., feeling. In feeling, therefore, 
in immediate knowledge, in faith, Jacobi thought he had 
found that certainty which Kant had sought in vain on the 
basis of discursive thinking. 

2. While Jacobi stood in an antithetic relation to the Kan- 
tian philosophy, Fichte appears as its immediate consequence. 
The Kantian dualism, according to which the Ego, as theo- 
retic, is subjected to the external world, while as practical, it 
is its master, or, in other words, according to which the Ego 
stands related to the objective world, now receptively and 
again spontaneously, Fichte removed by emphasizing the 
primac}' of the practical reason. He allowed the reason to 
be exclusively practical, as will alone, and spontaneity alone, 
and apprehended its theoretical and respective relation to the 
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objective world as only a circumscribed activity, as a limita- 
tion prescribed to itself by the reason. But for the reason, so 
far as it is practical, there is nothing objective except what 
itself produces. The will knows no being but only an ought. 
Hence the objective being of truth is universally denied, and 
the thing-in-itself which is essentially unknown must fall 
away of itself as an empty shadow. "All that is, is the 
Ego," is the principle of the Fichtian system, and represents 
at the same time subjective idealism in its consequence and 
completion. 

3. While the subjective idealism of Fichte was carried out 
in the objective idealism of Schelling, and the absolute ideal- 
ism of Hegel, there arose cotemporaneously with these 
systems a third offshoot of the Kantian criticism, viz., the 
philosophy of Herbart. Its relation to the Kantian philos- 
ophy was rather that of subjective origination than of objec- 
tive historical connection. It has no relation to historic 
continuity, and holds an isolated position in the history of 
philosophy. Its general basis is Kantian, in so far as it takes 
for its problem a critical investigation of the subjective ex- 
perience. We place it between Fichte and Schelling. 



SECTION XL. 

JACOBI. 

Friedmch Heinrioh Jacobi was bom at Dusseldorf in 
1743. His father destined him for a merchant. After he 
had studied in Geneva and become interested in philosophy, 
he entered his father's mercantile establishment; but after- 
wards abandoned this business, having been made chancellor 
of the exchequer and customs commissioner for Jiilich and 
Berg, and also privj' councillor at Dusseldorf. In this city, 
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or at his neighl>oring estate of Pempelfort, he spent a great 
part of his life devoted to philosophy aiid his friends. In the 
3ear 1804 he was caUed to the newly-formed Academy of 
Sciences in Munich. In 1807 he was chosen president of this 
institution, a post which he filled till his death in 1819. Ja- 
cobi had a nch intellect and an amiable character. Besides 
being a philosopher, he was also a poet and man of the world ; 
and hence we find in his x^hilosophizing an absence of strict 
logical aiTangement and precise expression of thought. His 
writings are no systematic whole, but are occasional treatises 
written " rhapsodically and in grasshopper gait," for the most 
part in the form of letters, dialogues, and romances. " It 
was never my purpose," he says himself, "to set up a sys- 
tem for the schools. My writings have sprung from my inner- 
most life, and were only historically consecutive. In a certain 
sense I did not make them voluntarily, but they were pro- 
duced under the influence of a higher and by me irresistible 
power." This want of an inner principle of classification and 
of a systematic arrangement, renders a development of Ja- 
cobins philosophy not easy. It may best be represented under 
the following three points of view: 1. Jacobi's polemic 
against mediate knowledge. 2. His principle of immediate 
knowledge. 3. His relation to the cotemporaneous philoso- 
phy, especially to the Kantian criticism. 

1. Spinoza was the negative starting-point of Jacobi*s phi- 
losophizing. In his work ''0» the Doctrine of Spinoza^ in 
Letters to Moses Mendelssohn" (1785), he directed public at- 
tention again to the almost wholly forgotten philosophy of 
Spinoza. The correspondence originated thus : Jacobi made 
the discover}' that Lessing was a Spinozist, and announces 
this to Mendelssohn. The latter will not believe it, and 
tlience grew the farther historical and philosophical examina- 
tion. The positive philosophic views which Jacobi expounds 
in this treatise can be reduced to the following three princi- 
ples; (1) Spinozism is fatalism and atheism. (2) Every 
method of philosophic demonstration leads to fatalism and 
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atheism. (8) In order that we may not fall into these, we 
must set a lunit to demonstration, and recognize faith as the 
element of all human knowledge. 

(1) Spinozism is atheism, because, according to it, the 
cause of the world is not a person — is not a being working 
for an end, and endowed with reason and will — and hence is 
no God. It is fatalism, for, according to it, the human will 
regards itself only falsely as free. 

(2) This atheism and fatalism is, however, only the neces- 
sary' consequence of all strictly demonstrative philosophizing. 
To conceive a thing, says Jacobi, is to refer it to its proxi- 
mate cause ; it is to find a possible for an actual, the condi- 
tion for a conditioned, the mediation for an immeduite. We 
conceive only that which we can explain from another. Hence 
our conceiving moves in a chain of conditioned conditions, 
and this connection forms the mechanism of nature, in whose 
investigation our understanding has its immeasurable field. 
However far we may carry conception and demonstration, we 
must hold, in reference to every object, to a still higher one 
which conditions it; where this chain of the conditioned 
ceases, there do conception and demonstration also cease ; 
unless we give up demonstrating we can reach no infinite. 
If philosophy determines to apprehend the infinite with the 
finite understanding, then must it cause the divine to become 
finite; and here is where every preceding philosophy has 
been entangled ; and yet it is obviously absurd to attempt to 
discover the conditions of the unconditioned ; and make the 
absolutely necessary a possible, in order that we may be able 
to construe it. A God who could be proved is no God, for 
the ground of proof is ever above that which is to be proved ; 
the latter derives its whole reahty from the former. If the 
existence of God should be proved, then God would be 
derived from a ground which were before and above him. 
Hence the paradox of Jacobi ; it is for the interest of science 
that there be no God, no supernatural and no extra or supra- 
mundane being. Only upon the condition that nature alone 
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is, and is therefore independent and all in all, can science 
hope to gain its goal of perfection, and become, like its object 
itself, all in all. Hence the result which Jacobi derives from 
the '^ Drama of the historj' of philosophy*' is this: "There 
is no other philosophy than that of Spinoza. He who con- 
siders all the works and acts of men to be the effect of natural 
mechanism, and who believes that intelligence is but an 
accompanying consciousness, which has only to act the paii; 
of a looker-on, cannot be contended with and cannot be 
helped ; he must be let alone. No philosophical conclusion 
can reach him, for what he denies cannot be philosophically 
proved, and what he proves cannot be philosophically de- 
nied." Whence then is help to come ? '' The understanding, 
taken by itself, is materialistic and irrational ; it denies spirit 
and God. The reason taken by itself is idealistic, and has 
nothing to do with the understanding ; it denies nature and 
makes itself God." 

(3) Hence we must seek another way of knowing the 
supersensible, which is faith. Jacobi calls this flight from 
cognition through conception to faith, the salto mortale of 
the human reason. Everj' certainty through a conception 
demands another certainty, but in faith we ai-e led to an 
immediate certainty which needs no ground nor proof, and 
which is in fact absolute!}- exclusive of all proof. Such a 
confidence which does not aiise from arguments, is called 
faith. We know the sensible as well as the supersensible 
only through faith. All human knowledge springs from reve- 
lation and faith. 

These principles which Jacobi brought out in his letters 
concerning Spinoza, did not fail to arouse a universal oppo- 
sition in the German philosophical world. It was chai-ged 
upon him that he was an enemy of reason, a preacher of 
blind faith, a despiser of science and of philosophy, a fanatic 
and a papist. To rebut these attacks, and to justify his 
standpoint, he wrote in 1787, a 3^ear and a half after the first 
appearance of the work already named, his dialogue entitled 
14 
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*' David Hume on Faith, or Idealism and Realism,** in which 
he develops more extensively and definitely his principle of 
faith or immediate knowledge. 

2. Jacobi distinguished his faith at the outset from a blind 
belief in authority. A blind faith is one which supports it- 
self on the authority of another, instead of on the grounds 
of reason. But this is not the case with his faith, which 
rather rests upon the inner necessity felt by the subject itself. 
Still farther : his faith is not ai'bitrary imagination : we can 
imagine to ourselves every possible thing, but in order to 
regard a thing as actual, there must be an inexplicable neces- 
sity of our feeling, for which we have no other name than 
faith. Jacobi was not consistent in his terminology, and 
hence did not always express himself alike in respect of the 
relation in which this faith stood to the diflerent sides of the 
human faculty of knowledge. In his earlier terminology he 
placed faith (or as he also called it, the faculty of faith) , on 
the side of the sense or the receptivity as opposed to the 
understanding and the reason, taking these two terms as 
equivalent expressions for the finite and mediate knowledge 
of previous philosophy; afterwards he followed Kant, and, 
distinguishing between the reason and the understanding, he 
called that reason which he had previously named sense and 
faith. According to him now, the faith or intuition of the 
reason is the organ for perceiving the supersensible. As 
such, it stands opposed to the understanding. There must 
be a higher faculty which can learn, in a way inconceivable 
to sense and the understanding, that which is true in and 
above phenomena. Over against the explaining understand- 
ing stands the reason, or the natural faith of the reason, 
which does not explain, but positively reveals and uncon- 
ditionally decides. As there is an intuition of the sense, so 
is there a rational intuition through the reason, and a demon- 
stration has no more validity in respect of the latter than in 
rcspect of the former. Jacobi justifies his use of the term, 
intuition of the reason, from the want of an}' other suitable 
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designation. Language has no other expression to indicate 
the way in which that, which is unattainable to the sense, 
becomes apprehended in the transcendental feeling. If any 
one aflSrms that he knows any thing, he may properlj' be 
required to state the origin of his knowledge, and in doing 
this, he must of necessity go back either to sensation or to 
feeling ; the latter stands above the former as high as the 
human species above the brute. So I affirm, then, without 
hesitation, says Jacobi, that m}" philosophy starts from pure 
objective feeling, and declares the authority of this to be 
supreme. The faculty of feeling is the highest in man, and 
that alone which specifically distinguishes him from the brute. 
This faculty is identical with reason ; or, reason may be said 
to find in it its single and only starting-point. 

Jacobi had the clearest consciousness of the opposition in 
which he stood, with this principle of immediate knowledge, 
to previous philosophy. In his introduction to his complete 
works, he says: ''There had arisen since the time of Aris- 
totle an increasing effort in philosophical schools, to subject 
immediate knowledge to mediate, to make that faculty of 
perception which is the original ground of everj^ thing, de- 
pendent on tlie faculty of reflection, which is conditioned 
through abstraction; to subordinate the archetype to the 
copy, the essence to the word, the reason to the understand- 
ing, and, in fact, to make the former wholly disappear in the 
latter. Nothing is allowed to be true which is not capable 
of a double demonstration, in the intuition and in the con- 
ception, in the thing and in its image or word ; the thing 
itself, it is said, must truly lie and actually be known only 
in the word." But every philosophy which admits only the 
reflecting reason, must lose itself at length in an utter igno- 
rance. Its end is nihilism. 

3. From what has been already said, the attitude of Jaco- 
bi's principle of faith, toward the Kantian philosophy, can, 
partly at least, be seen. Jacobi had explained himself in 
reference to this philosophy, partly in the above-named dia- 
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logae " David Hume^'* (especially in an appendix to this, in 
which he discussed the transcendental Idealism) , and partly 
in his essay ^^ On the Attempt of Criticism to bring the Reason 
to the Understanding** (1801). His relation to it may be 
reduced to the following three general points : 

(1) Jacobi does not agree with Kant's theory of sensuous 
knowledge. In opposition to this theor}' he defends the stand- 
point of empiricism, afltois the truthfblness of the sense-per- 
ception, and denies the apriority of space and time, for which 
Kant contends in order to prove that objects as well as their 
relations are simply determinations of our own self, and do 
not at all exist externally to us. For, however much it may 
be affirmed that there is something corresponding to our no- 
tions as their cause, yet does it remain concealed what this 
something is. According to Kant, the laws of our beholding 
and thinking are without objective validity, our knowledge 
has no objective significance. But it is wrong to claim that 
in the phenomena there is nothing revealed of the hidden 
truth which lies behind them. With such a claim, it were far 
better to give up completely the unknown thing-in-itself, and 
carry out to its results the consequent idealism. " Logi- 
cally', Kant is at fault, when he presupposes objects which 
make impressions on our soul. He is bound to teach the 
strictest idealism." 

(2) Yet Jacobi essentiall}' agrees with Kant's critique of 
the understanding. Jacobi affirmed, as Kant had done, that 
the understanding is insufficient to know the supersensible, 
and that the highest ideas of the reason can be apprehended 
only by faith. Jacobi places Kant's great merit in having 
cleared away the ideas, which were simply the products of 
reflection and logical phantasms. " It is ver}' easy for the 
understanding, when producing notions of notions from no- 
tions, and thus gradually mounting up to ideas, to imagine 
that, b}' virtue of these, which, though they carry it beyond 
the intuitions of the sense, are nothing but logical phantasms, 
it has not onl}' the power to transcend the world of sense. 
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and to gain by its flight a higher science independent of in- 
tuition, a science of the supersensible, but that this tran- 
scendence is its most peculiar function. Kant discovers 
and destroys this error and self-deception. Thus there is 
gained, at least, a clear place for a genuine rationalism. 
This is Kant's truly great achievement, his immortal merit. 
But the sound sense of our sage did not allow him to hide 
from himself that this clear place must be transformed into a 
gulf, which would swallow up in itself all knowledge of the 
true, unless a God should be found to prevent it. Here 
Kant's doctrine and mine meet." 

(3) But Jacobi does not fully agree with Kant, in wholly 
denying to the theoretical reason the capacit}' for objective 
knowledge. He blames Kant for complaining that the human 
reason cannot theoretically prove the reality of its ideas. He 
affirms that Kant is thus still entangled in the delusion, that 
the only reason why these ideas cannot be proved, is found 
not in the nature of the ideas themselves, but in the deficient 
nature of our faculties. Kant therefore attempts to seek, in 
tlie pi'actical application of reason, a kind of scientific proof; 
a roundabout way, which, to every profound investigator, 
must seem folly, since every proof is as impossible as it is 
unnecessar}'. 

Jacobi agreed better with Kant than with the post- Kantian 
philosophy. The pantheistic tendency of the latter was 
especially repulsive to him. *'To Kant, that profound 
thinker and upright philosopher, the words God, freedom, 
immortality, and religion, signified the same as they have ever 
done to the sound human understanding ; he never uses them 
deceptivel3\ Ho caused offence by irresistibly showing the 
insufficienc}^ of all proofs of speculative philosophy for these 
ideas. That which was wanting in the theoretical proof, he 
supplied by the necessary postulates of a pure practical rea- 
son. With these, according to Kant's assurance, philosophy 
was fully helped out of her difficulty, and the goal, which had 
been always missed, actually reached. But the first daughter 
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of the critical philosophy (Fichte's system) makes the living 
and working moral order itself to be God, a God expressly 
declared to be without consciousness and self-existence. 
These frank words, spoken publicly and without restraint, 
roused some attention, but the excitement soon subsided. 
Presently astonishment ceased wholly, for the second daugh- 
ter of the critical philosophy (Schelling's system) gave up 
entirely the distinction which the first had allowed to remain 
between natural and moral philosophy, necessity and freedom, 
and without any further ado aflSrmed that the only existence is 
nature, and that there is nothing above ; this second daughter 
is Spinozism transfigured and reversed, an ideal materialism." 
This latter allusion to Schelling, connected as it was with 
other and harder thrusts in the same essay, called out from 
this philosopher the well-known answer : " Schelling' a Memo- 
rial of the Treatise on Divine Things^ 1812." 

If we now take a critical sun^ey of the philosophical stand- 
point of Jacobi, we shall find its peculiarity to consist in the 
abstract separation of understanding and feeling. These two 
Jacobi could not bring into harmony. " There is light in my 
heart," he says, '' but it goes out whenever I attempt to bring 
it into the understanding. Which of these two is the true 
luminary? That of the understanding, which, though it re- 
veals fixed forms, shows behind them only a botton:iless gulf? 
Or that of the heart, which sends its rays promisingly up- 
wards, though determinate knowledge escapes it? Can the 
human spirit grasp the truth unless it possesses these two 
limiinaries united in one light? And is this union conceivable 
except through a miracle ? " If now, in order to escape in a 
certain degree this contradiction between understanding and 
feeling, Jacobi gave to immediate knowledge the place of 
mediate (finite) knowledge, he was self-deceived. Even that 
knowledge, which is supposed to be immediate, and which 
Jacobi regards as the peculiar organ for knowing the super- 
sensible, is also mediate, the result of a course of subjective 
mediations, and can only claim to be immediate when it 
wholly forgets its own origin. 
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SECTION XLI. 

FICHTE. 

JoHANN Gottlieb Fichte was born at Rammenau, in 
Upper Lusatia, 1762. A nobleman of Silesia became in- 
terested in the boy, and placed him first under the instruction 
of a clergyman, and afterwards at the high school at Schulp- 
forte. In his eighteenth year, at Michaelmas, 1780, Fichte 
entered the university at Jena to study theology. He soon 
found himself attracted to philosophy, and became powerfully 
affected by the study of Spinoza. His pecuniary circum- 
stances were straightened, but this only served to harden his 
will and his energy. During the year 1784, and subsequent- 
1}', he was employed as a teacher in various families in Sax- 
ony. In 1787 he sought a place as country clergjTnan, but 
was refused on account of his religious opinions. He was 
now obliged to leave his fatherland, to which he clung with 
his whole soul. He repaired to Zurich, where, in 1788, he 
accepted a position as private tutor, and where also he be- 
came acquainted with his future wife, a niece of Klopstock. 
At Easter, 1790, he returned to Saxony and taught privately 
at Leipsic, where he became acquainted with the Kantian 
philosophy, by means of lessons which he was obliged to give 
to a student. In the spring of 1791 we find him as private 
tutor at Warsaw, and soon after in Konigsberg, where he 
resorted, that he might become personally acquainted with the 
Kant he had learned to revere. Instead of a letter of recom- 
mendation he presented him his '' Critique of all Revelation^*' 
a treatise which he composed in four weeks. In this he 
attempted to deduce, from the practical reason, the possibility 
of a revelation. This deduction is not purely a priori^ but 
is limited by an empirical condition, viz., that humanity 
must be considered to be in a moral ruin so complete, that 
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the raoi*al law has lost all its influence upon the will and all 
moralitj' is extinguished. In such a case it might be expected 
that God, as moral governor of the world, would give to men, 
through the sense, some pure moral impulses, and reveal him- 
self to them as lawgiver through a special manifestation deter- 
mined for this end, in the world of sense. In such a case a 
particular revelation would be a postulate of the practical 
reason. Fichte sought also to determine a priori the possible 
content of such a revelation. Since we need to know nothing 
but God, freedom, and immortality, the revelation will con- 
tain naught but these, and these it must contain in a compre- 
hensible form, yet so that the symbolical dress may lay no 
claim to unlimited veneration. This treatise, which appeared 
anonymously in 1792, at once attracted the greatest atten- 
tion, and was at first universally regarded as a work of Kant. 
It procured for its author, soon after, a call to the chair of 
philosophy at Jena, to succeed Reinhold, who then went to 
Kiel. Fichte received this appointment in 1793 at Zurich, 
where he had gone to consummate his marriage. At the 
same time he wrote and published, also anonymously, his 
''''Aids to correct Views of the French Eevolution^'* an essay 
which the governments never looked upon with favor. At 
Easter, 1794, he entered upon his new office, and soon saw 
his public call confirmed. Taking now a new standpoint, 
which transcended Kant, he sought to establish it, and carrj' 
it out in a series of writings (the Wissenscliaftslehre appeared 
in 1794, the NaturrecJU in 1796, and the Sitteiilehre in 1798), 
by which he exerted a powerful influence upon the scientific 
movement in Germany, aided as he was in this by the fact 
that Jena was then one of the most flourishing of the German 
universities, and the resoii; of all energetic minds. "With 
Goethe, Schiller, the brothers Schlegel, William von Hum- 
boldt and Ilufeland, Fichte was in close fellowship, though 
this was unfortunately broken after a few years. In 1795 
he became associate editor of the " Philosophical Jomnial^^' 
which had l^een established by Niethammer. A fellow-laborcri 
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rector Forberg, of Saalfeld, ofTercd for i^ublication in this 
journal an article '' on the determination of the conception 
of religion." Fichte advised the author not to publish it, but 
at length inserted it in the journal, prefacing it, however, with 
an introduction of his own, " On the groilnd of our faith in a 
divine government of the world " in which he endeavored to 
remove, or at least soften, the views in the article which 
might give offence. Both tlie essays raised a great cry of 
atheism. The elector of Saxony confiscated the journal in 
his territor}', and sent a requisition to the Ernestine Dukes, 
who held in common the university of Jena, to summon the 
author to trial and punishment. Fichte answered the edict 
of confiscation and attempted to justify himself to the imblic 
(1799), by his ^^ Appeal to the Public. An essay which it is 
requested may be read before it is confiscated** ; while he de- 
fended his course to the government by an article entitled 
^^ The Publishers of the Philosophical Journal justified from 
the Cliarge of Atheism,** The government of Weimar, being 
as anxious to spare him as it was to please the elector of 
Saxony, delayed its decision. But as Fichte, either with or 
without reason, had i)rivatel3' learned that the whole matter 
was to be settled b}- repnmanding the accused parties for 
their want of caution ; and, desiring either a civil acquittal 
or an open and proper satisfaction, he wrote a private letter 
to a member of the government, in which he desired his dis- 
mission in case of a reprimand, and which he closed with the 
intimation that many of his friends would leave the university 
with him, in order to establish together a new one in Ger- 
many. The government regarded this letter as an applica- 
tion for his discharge, indirectly declaring that the reprimand 
was unavoidable. Fichte, now an object of suspicion, both 
on account of his religious and political views, looked about 
him in vain for a place of refuge. The prince of Rudolstadt, 
to whom he turned, denied him his protection, and his anival 
in Bcrhn (1799) attracted great notice. In Berlin, where he 
had much intercourse with Frederick Schlegcl, and also with 
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Schleiermacher and Novalis, his views became gradually 
modified ; the catastrophe at Jena had led him from the 
exclusive moral standjwint wliich he, resting upon Kant, had 
hitherto held, to the sphere of religion; he now sought to 
ixjconcile religion with his standpoint of the Wisseiischaftalehre^ 
and tui-ned himself to a certain mysticism (the second form 
of the Fichtian theory). After he had privately taught a 
number of ^ears in Berlin, and had also held philosophical 
lectures for men of culture, he was recommended (1805) b}- 
Beyme and Altenstcin to the chancellor of state, Hardenberg, 
for a professorship of philosophy in Erlangen, an appointment 
which he received together with a i)ermit to return to Berlin 
in the winter, and hold there his philosophical lectures before 
the public. Thus, in the winter of 1807-8, while a French 
marshal was governor of Berlin, and while his voice was often 
drowned by the hostile tumults of the enemy through the 
streets, he delivered his famous '' Addresses to the German 
Nation,** Fichte labored most assiduously for the foundation 
of the Berlin univcreity, for only through a complete ti'ans- 
formation of the system of education did he believe the re- 
generation of Germany could be secured. When the new 
university was oi)cncd 1809, he was made in the first year 
dean of the i)hilosophical faculty, and in the second was in- 
vested with the dignit}' of rector. In the " war of liberation," 
then breaking out, Fichte took a most active part both in 
word and deed. His wife had contracted a neiTous fever by 
her cai-e of the sick and wounded, and though she recovered, 
he fell a victim to the same disease. He died Jan. 28, 1814, 
not having ^et completed his fifty-second year. 

In tlie following exposition of Fichte's philosophy, we dis- 
tinguish between the two internally different periods of his 
philosophizing, that of Jena and that of Berlin. The first 
division will include two parts — Fichte's theory of knowl- 
edge and his i)ractical philosophy. 

I. The Fichtian Philosophy in its Original Form. 1. 
The Theoretical Philosophy of Fichte, his Wissen- 
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scHAFTSLEiiRE, OR THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. — It has already 
been shown (Sect. XXXIX.) that the thorough-going subjec- 
tive idealism of Fichte was only the logical consequence of 
the Kantian standpoint. It was wholly unavoidable that 
Fichte should entirel}' reject the Kantian thing-irv-itself^ which 
Kant had himself declared to be incognizable though real, 
and that he should posit as a proper act of the mind, that 
external influence which Kant had referred to the thing-in- 
I itself. That the Ego alone is, and that what we regard as a/i 
I limitation of the Ego by external objects, is rather the proper \ 
self-limitation of the Ego, — this is the grand feature of the ^ 
Fichtian idealism. 

Fichte himself supported the standpoint of his Theory 
of Knowledge as follows : In every perception there are given 
conjointly an Ego and a thing, the intelligence and its object. 
Which of these two sides must be reduced to the other? If 
the philosopher abstracts the Ego, he has remaining a thing-in- 
itself, and must then apprehend his representations or sensa- 
tions as the products of this object ; if he abstracts the object, 
he has remaining an Ego-in-itself. The former is the basis 
of dogmatism, the latter of idealism. Both are irreconcilable 
with each other, and there is no third possible. We must 
therefore choose between the two. In order to decide be- 
tween the two systems, we must note the following: (1) 
That the Ego appeai-s in consciousness, while on the other 
hand the thing-in-itself is a pure invention, since in conscious- 
ness we have only that which is perceived ; (2) Dogmatism 
accounts for the origin of representations by assuming an 
ohject'in-itself ; it starts from something which does not lie in 
the consciousness. But the effect of being is only being, and 
not representation. Hence idealism alone can be correct 
which does not start ftx>m being, but from intelligence. Ac- 
cording to idealism, intelligence is only active, not passive, 
because it is a first and absolute : and on this account there 
belongs to it no being, but simply an activity. The forms of 
this activity, the system of the necessar}' modes of intellectual 
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activitj' must be deduced from the essential nature of intelli- 
gence. If we should take the laws of intelligence from ex- 
perience, as Kant did his categories, we would err in two re- 
spects : (1) in so far as it is not shown why intelligence must 
so act, nor whether these laws are immanent laws of intelli- 
gence ; (2) in so far as it is not shown how the object itself 
originates. Hence the fundamental principles of intelligence, as 
well as the objective world, must be derived from the 'Ejgo itself. 
Fichte supposed that in these results he only expressed the 
true sense of the Kantian philosophy. *' Whatever my sys- 
tem may properly be, whether the genuine criticism thoroughly 
carried out, as I believe it w, or howsoever it be named, is of 
no account.** His system, Fichte affirms, had the same view 
of the matter as Kant's, while the numerous followers of this 
latter philosopher had wholly mistaken and misunderstood 
their master's idealism. In the second introduction to the 
Theor}' of Knowledge (1797), Fichte gi-ants to these ex- 
pounders of the Critique of Pure Reason that it contains 
some passages where Kant would affirm that sensations must 
be given to the subject from without as the material condi- 
tions of objective reality ; but shows that the innumerably 
repeated declarations of the Critiqu£^ that there can be no 
discussion whatever in reference to the influence upon us of a 
real transcendental object outside of us, cannot at all be 
reconciled with these passages, if an}' thing other than a 
mere thought be understood as the ground of sensations. 
"So long," adds Fichte, "as Kant does not expressly de- 
clare that he derives sensations from an impression of a thing- 
in-itself, or, to use his terminology, that sensation must be 
explained from a transcendental object existing extemally to 
us : so long will I not believe what these expounders tell us 
of Kant. But if he should give such an explanation, I should 
regard the Critique of Pure Reason as a work of chance 
rather than of design." For such an explanation the aged 
Kant did not suffer him long to wait. In the InteUigenzblatt 
der AUgemeinen Litteraturzeitung (1799), he formall}^ and 
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with much emphasis, rejects the Fichtian improvement of his 
83'stem, and protests against everj* interpretation of his 
writings in accordance with an arbitrary theor}' of what he 
intended to say, and maintains the literal interpretation of his 
theory as laid down in the Critique of Reason. Reinhold 
remarks upon all this: "Since the well known and public 
explanation of Kant respecting Fichte's philosophy, there can 
be no longer a doubt that Kant himself would represent his 
own s^'stem, and desire to have it represented b}' his readers, 
entirely otherwise than Fichte has represented and interpreted 
it. But from this it indisputabty follows, that Kant himself 
did not regard his system as illogical because it presupposed 
something external to subjectivity. Nevertheless, it does not 
at all follow that Fichte erred when he declared that this sys- 
tem, with such a presupposition, must be illogical." So much 
for Reinhold. That Kant himself did not fail to see this 
want of logical consistenc}', is evident from the changes he 
introduced into the second edition of the Critique of Pure 
Reason^ where he suffered the idealistic side of his system to 
fall back decidedly behind the empincal. 

From what has been said, we can see the general stand- 
point of the Theorj- of Knowledge ; the Ego is made princi- 
ple, and from the Ego every thing else is derived. It hanlly 
needs to be remarked, that by this Ego we are to understand, 
not any individual, but the universal Ego, the universal ra- 
tionalit}'. Egohood (Ichheit) and the individual, the pure 
and the empirical Ego, are wholly different conceptions. 

We have still to premise the following concerning tlie 
form of the Theory of Knowledge, A theory of knowledge, 
according to Fichte, must posit some supreme principle, from 
which every other must be denved. This supreme principle 
must be absolutel}', and through itself, certain. If our human 
knowledge is to be coherent, a system, there must be such a 
supreme principle. But now, since such a principle does not 
admit of proof, we must determine its validity by exi>eriment. 
Its test and demonstration can only be thus gained, viz., if 
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we find a principle to which all knowledge may be referred, 
then is this shown to be a fundamental principle. But be- 
sides the first Aindamental principle, there are jet two others 
to be considered, the one of which is unconditioned as to its 
content, but as to its form, conditioned through and derived 
from the first fundamental principle ; the other the reverse. 
Finally, these two principles are so related that though each 
is the opposite of the other, a third principle can be formed 
from their union. Hence, according to this plan and the pre- 
ceding exix>sition, the first absolute principle starts from tlie 
Ego, the second opix)ses to the Ego a thing or a non-Ego, 
and the third brings forward the Ego again in reaction 
against the thing or the non-Ego. This method of Fichte 
(thesis, — antithesis, — synthesis) like that of Hegel, is a 
combination of the synthetical and analytical methods. 
Fichte has the merit of having brought the fundamental con- 
ceptions of philosoph}' into determinate connection, and de- 
duced them from a common point, instead of taking them, as 
did Kant, merely empirically and [)lacing them in juxtaposi- 
tion. AVe start with a fundamental s3-nthesis, from which 
tlirough analysis we deduce two opix)sites, which are again 
united by another more definite s^-nthesis. But in this second 
synthesis, anal3sis discovers still farther antitheses, which 
obliges us therefore to find another s^-nthesis, and so onward 
in the process, till we come at length to antitheses which can 
no longer be i)erfectl3' but only approximately united. 

We stand now upon the threshold of the Theory of Knotd- 
edge. It is divided into three parts. (1) General principles 
of a theory of knowledge. (2) Principles of theoretical 
knowledge. (3) Principles of practical (ethical) science. 

As has already been said, there are three supreme fundamen- 
tal principles, one absolutely unconditioned, and two rela- 
tively unconditioned. 

(1) Tlie absolutely first and absolutely unconditioned fun- 
damental principle ought to express that act of the mind which 
lies at the basis of all consciousness, and alone makes con- 
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sciousncss possible. Such is the principle of idcntit}', A = A. 
This principle remains, and cannot be thought awa}', though 
every empirical determination be removed. It is a fact of 
consciousness, and must, therefore, be universall}' admitted : 
but at the same time it is b}' no means conditioned, like 
every other empirical fact, but unconditioned, because it is a 
free act. By affirming that this principle is certain without 
any farther ground, we ascribe to ourselves the facult}' of 
^yositing something absolutel}'. We do not, therefore, affirm 
that A is, but onl}' that if A is, it is. It is no matter now 
about the content of the principle, we need only regard its 
form. The principle A = A is, therefore, conditioned (hypo- 
theticall}') as to its content, and unconditioned only as to its 
form and its connection. If we would now have a principle 
unconditioned in its content as well as in its connection, we 
put Ego in the place of A, as we are fully entitled to do, 
shice the connection of subject and predicate contained in 
the judgment A = A is posited in the Ego, and through the 
Ego. Hence A = A becomes transformed into Ego = Ego. 
This principle is unconditioned not only as to its connection, 
but also as to its content. While we could not, instead of 
A = A, say that A is, 3'et we can, instead of P2go = Ego, saj' 
I am. All the facts of the empirical consciousness find then* 
ground of explanation in this, viz., tliat before an}- thing else 
is posited in the Ego, the Ego itself is given. This fact, that 
the Ego is absolutely posited and grounded on itself, is the 
basis of all activity in the human mind, and shows the pure 
character of activit}' in itself. The Ego ?s, because it posits 
itself, and it is only because this simple positing of itself is 
wholl}' through itself. The being of the Ego is thus seen in 
the positing of the Ego, and on the other hand, the Ego is 
enabled to posit simpl}' by \4rtue of its being. It is at the 
same time the acting, and the product of the action. I am, 
is the expression of the onl}' possible original act. Logically 
considered we have, in the first principle of a theory of 
knowledge, A = A, the logical law of identity. From the 
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proposition A = A, we arrive at the proposition Ego = Ego. 
The latter proposition, however, does not derive its validity 
fVom the former, but contrariwise. The prius of all judg- 
ment is the Ego, which posits the connection of subject and 
predicate. The logical law of identity arises, therefore, 
from Ego = Ego. Metaph3'sicall3' considered, we have in 
this same first principle of a theorj- of knowledge, the cate- 
gory- of reality. We obtain this category- by abstracting every 
thing from the content, and reflecting simply upon the mode 
of action of the human mind. From the Ego, as tlie abso- 
lute subject, every category is derived. 

(2) TJie second fundamental principle^ conditioned in its 
content, and only unconditioned in its form, which is just as 
incapable as the first of demonstration or derivation, is also 
a fact of the empirical consciousness : it is the proposition 
non-A is not = A. This proposition is unconditioned in its 
form, because it is a free act like the first, from which it can- 
not Ik? derived ; but in its content, as to its matter it is con- 
ditioned, because if a non-A is posited, there must have 
previous!}' been posited an A. Let us examine this principle 
more closely. In the first principle, A = A, the form of tlie 
act was a positing, while in this second principle it is an op- 
positing. There is an absolute opposition, and this opposi- 
tion, in its simple form, is an act absolutely- possible, standing 
under no condition, limited by no higher gi'ound. But as to 
its matter, the opposition (antithesis) presupposes a position 
(thesis) ; the non-A cannot be posited without the A. What 
non-A is, I do not through this contrai>osition itself yet 
know : I onl}' know concerning non-A that it is tlie opposite 
of A : hence I only know what non-A is under the condition 
that I know A. But A is posited through the Ego ; there is 
originally nothing posited but the Ego, and nothing but this 
absolutel}' posited. Hence there can be an absolute opposi- 
tion only to the Ego. That which is opposed to the Ego is 
the non-Ego. A non-Ego is absolutely opposed to the Ego, 
and this is the second fact of the empirical consciousness 
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In every thing ascribed to the Ego, the contrary, by virtue of 
this simple opposition, must be ascribed to the non-Ego. — 
As we obtained from the first principle Ego == Ego, the logi- 
cal law of identity, so now we have, from the second proposi- 
tion. Ego is not = non-Ego, the Ic^cal law of contradiction. 
And metaph3sicall3', — if we wholly abstract the. particular 
judgment concerned, and consider simply the form of infer- 
ence from opposited being to not-being, — we obtain from this 
second principle the category- of negation. 

(3) The third princijyle, conditioned in its form, is almost 
capable of proof, since it is determined by two others. At 
each step we approach the province where every thing can be 
proved. This third principle is conditioned in its form, and 
unconditioned only in its content: i.e., the problem, but not 
the solution of the act to be established through it, has been 
given through the two preceding principles. The solution is 
afforded unconditionally and absolutely b}' an arbitrary deci- 
sion of the reason. Tlie problem to be solved by this third 
principle is this, viz., to adjust the contradiction contained in 
the other two. On the one side, the Ego is wholl}- suppressed 
b^' the non-Ego : there can be no positing of the Ego so far 
as the non-Ego is ix)sited. On the other side, the non-Ego is 
onl}' in the Ego, posited in the consciousness, and hence the 
Ego is not suppressed by the non-Ego : the Ego is both sui)- 
pressed and not suppressed. Such a result would be non-A 
= A. In order to remove this contradiction, which threatens 
to destroy the identity of our consciousness, which is the only 
absolute foundation of our knowledge, we must find an x 
which will justify both of the first two principles, and leave 
the identity of our consciousness undisturbed. The two op- 
posites, the PIgo and the non-Ego, are to be united in tlie 
consciousness, are to be alike posited witliout either excluding 
tlie otlier ; they are to be received in the identity of tlie 
proper consciousness. How shall being and not-being, reality 
and negation, be conceived together without destroying each 
other? The}' must reciprocally limit each other. Hence the 
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unknown quantity re, which we are seeking, stands for these 
limits : limitation is the sought-for act of the Ego ; or if con- 
ceived as a categorj', it is the categorj' of determination or 
limitation. But in limitation, there is also given the categorj- 
of quantity^ for when we say that any thing is limited, we mean 
that its reality is through negation, not wholly, but only par- 
tially suppressed. 

Thus tlie conception of limit contains also the conception of 
divisibility and of quantitabilit}'^ in general, besides the con- 
ceptions of reality and negation. Through the act of limita- 
tion, the Ego, as well as the non-Ego, is posited as divisible. 
Still farther, we see how a logical law follows from the third 
fundamental principle as weU as from the first two. If we 
abstract the definite content, the Ego and the non-Ego, and 
leave remaining the simple form of the union of opposites 
through the conception of divisibility, we have then the logi- 
cal principle of the ground or sufficient reason, which may be 
expressed in the formula : A in part = non-A, nou-A in part 
= A. Wherever two opposites are alike in one character- 
istic, we consider the ground to be a ground of relation, and 
wherever two similar things are opposite in one character- 
istic, we consider the ground to be a ground of distinction. — 
With these three principles we have now exhausted the 
measure of that which is unconditioned and absolutely cer- 
tain. We can embrace the three in the following formula : 

1 posit in the Ego a divisible non-Ego over against the 
divisible Ego. • No philosoph}' can go be3ond this cc^ition, 
and ever}' well-grounded philosoph}* should go back to this. 
Just so far as it does this, it becomes science ( Wissenschafts-^ 
lehre) . Every thing which can appear in a system of knowl- 
edge, as well as a farther division of the Tlieory of KnowUdge 
itself, must be derived from tliis. The proposition that tlie 
Ego and non-Ego reciprocally limit each other, may be divid- 
ed into the following two : (1) the Ego posits itself as limited 
through tlie non-Ego (i.e., tlie Ego apprehends itself as cog- 
nitive or passive) ; (2) the Ego posits the non-Ego as lunit- 
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ed through the Ego (i.e., the Ego apprehends itself as active). 
The former proposition is the basis of the theoretical, and the 
latter of the practical part of the Theory of Knowledge. The 
latter part cannot, at the outset, be brought upon the stage ; 
for the non-Ego, which is to be limited by the activity of tlie 
Ego, does not at the outset exist, and we must wait and see 
whether it will find, in the theoretical part, a realit3\ 

TJie elementary principles of theoretical knowledge are de- 
veloped through an uninterrupted series of antitheses and 
syntheses. The fundamental s^'uthesis of the theoretical part 
of the Theory of Knowledge is the proposition: the Ego 
posits itself as determined (limited) by the non-Ego. If we 
analyze this proposition, we find in it two subordinate propo- 
sitions which are reciprocally opposed. (1) The non-Ego as 
active determines the Ego, which to this extent is passive ; 
but since all activity must originate with the Ego, (2) the 
Ego determines itself through an absolute activity. Herein 
is a contradiction, that the Ego should be at the same time 
active and passive. Since this contradiction would destroy 
tlie above prmciple, and also suppress the unity of conscious- 
ness, we are forced to seek some point, some new synthesis, 
in which these given antitheses may be united. This s} nthe- 
sis is attained when we find that the conceptions of action 
and passion, which are contained under the categories of 
reality and negation, find their compensation and due adjust- 
ment in the conception of divisibility. The propositions: 
"the Ego determines," and "the Ego is determined," are 
reconciled in the proposition : " the Ego determines itself in 
part, and is determined in paii;." Both, however, should be 
considered as one and the same. Hence more accurately: 
as many parts of reality as the Ego posits in itself, so many 
parts of negation does it posit in the non-Ego ; and as many 
parts of reality as the Ego posits in the non-Ego, so many 
parts of negation does it posit in itself. This determination 
is reciprocal determination, or reciprocal action. Thus Fichte 
deduces the last of the three categories under Kant's general 
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categor}' of relation. In a similai* way (viz., by a 83Tithesi3 
of previous!}' discovered contradictories) , he deduces the two 
otlier categones of this class, viz., that of cause, and tliat of 
substance. The process is as follows : So far as the Ego is 
dctennined, and therefore passive, the non-Ego has realit}'. 
The categor}' of reciprocal determination, to which we maj' 
ascribe indifTerentlj' either of the two sides, reality or nega- 
tion, ma}', more strictly taken, imply that the Ego is passive, 
and the non-Ego active. The notion which expresses this 
relation is that of causality. That to which activity is 
ascril)ed, is called cause (primal reality) , and that to which 
passivity is ascribed, is called effect; both, conceived in con- 
nection, may be termed an operation or action. On the oUier 
side, the Ego determines itself. Herein is a contradiction ; 
( 1 ) the Ego determines itself ; it is tlierefore that which de- 
termines, and is thus active ; (2) it determines itself; it is 
therefore that which is determined, and is thus passive. Thus 
in one ixispect and in one action both reality and negation are 
ascribed to it. To resolve this contmdiction, we must find a 
mode of action which is activity and passivity in one ; the 
Ego must detennine its passivity through activity, and its 
acti\ity through passivity. This solution is attained by aid 
of the conception of quantity. In the Ego all reality is first 
of all ])osited as absolute quantum, as absolute totality, and 
thus far the Ego may be compared to a great cirele. A defi- 
nite quantum of activity, or a limited sphere within this great 
circle of activity, is indeed a reality; but when compared with 
the totality of activity, is it also a negation of the totality or 
passivity. Here we have found the mediation sought for ; it 
lies in the notion of substance. In so far as the Ego is con- 
sidered as the whole circumference, embracing the totality 
of all realities, is it substance ; but so far as it becomes ix)s- 
itcd in a determinate sphere of this circle, is it accidental. 
No accidence is conceivable without substance ; for, in order 
to know that any thing is a definite reality, it must first be 
referred to reality in general, or to substance. In eveiy 
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change we think of substance in the universal ; accidence is 
something specific (determinate), which changes with ever>' 
changing cause. There is originally bxU one substance^ the 
Ego; in this one substance all possible accidents, and there- 
fore all i)ossible realities, are posited. The Ego alone is the 
absolutely infinite. The intellectual and practical activitj' of 
the Ego implies limitation. The Fichtian theor}' is accord- 
ingly Spinozism, only (as Jacobi strikingly called it) a re- 
versed and idealistic Spinozism. 

Let us look back a moment. The objectivit}' which Kant 
had allowed to exist Fichtc has destroyed. There is onhj 
the Ego. But the Ego presupposes a non-Ego, and therefore 
a kind of object. How tlie Ego comes to posit such an ob- 
ject, the theoretical theory of knowledge must now proceed 
to show. 

There are two extreme views respecting the relation of the 
Ego to the non-Ego, according as we start from the concep- 
tion of cause, or that of substance. (1) Starting from the 
conception of causality, we have posited through the passiv- 
ity of the Ego an activity' of the non-Ego. This passivity of 
the Ego must have some ground. This cannot lie in the 
Ego, which in itself i)osits only activity. Consequently it 
lies in the non-Ego. Here the distinction between action 
and passion is apprehended, not simply as quantitative (i.e., 
viewing tlie passivity as a diminished activity), but the 
passion is in quality opposed to the action ; a presupposed 
activit}' of the non-Ego is, therefore, a real ground of the 
passiveness in the Ego. (2) Starting from the conception 
of substance, we have jwsited a passivity of the Ego through 
its own activity. Here the passivity in respect of quality- is 
the same as activit}', it being onl}' a diminished activity. 
While, tlierefore, according to the first view, the passive Ego 
has a ground distinct in qualit}' from the Ego, and thus a 
real ground, yet here its ground is only a diminished activity 
of the Ego, distinct only in quantity from the Ego, and is 
tlius an ideal ground. The former view is dogmatic realism, 
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the latter is dogmatic idealism. The latter affirms : all real- 
ity of tlie non-Ego is only a reality given it from the Ego ; 
tlie foiTOer declares : nothing can be given, unless there be 
something to receive, imless an independent reality of the 
non-P2go, as thing-in-itself, be presupposed. Both views 
present thus a contradiction, which can only be removed by 
a new synthesis. Fichte attempted this synthesis of idealism 
and realism, by bringing out a mediating system of critical 
idealism. For this puq^osc he sought to show tliat the ideal 
ground and tlie real ground are one and the same. Neither 
is the simple activit}' of the Ego a ground for the reality of 
the non-Ego, nor is the simple activity of the non-Ego a 
ground for the passiveness in the Ego. Both must be con- 
ceived together in this wa}', viz., the activity of the Ego 
meets a hindrance^ which is set up against it, not without 
some assistance of the Ego, and which circumscribes and re- 
flects back upon itself this activity of the Ego. The hind- 
rance consists in tliis, that the subjective can be no failher 
extended, and the expanding activity of the Ego is driven 
back into itself, producing as its result self-limitation. What 
we call objects are nothing other than the different impacts 
of the activity of the Kgo on some incomprehensible hind- 
rance, and these determinations of the Ego, we carr}* over to 
something extemal to ourselves, and represent them to our- 
selves as space-filling matter. That which Fichte calls a 
hindrance through the non-Ego, is thus in fact the same that 
Kant calls thing-in-itself, tlie only difference being that with 
Fichte it is made subjective. From this point Fichte then 
deduces the subjective activities of the Ego, which mediate, 
or seek to mediate, theoreticall}^ the Ego with the non-Ego 
— as imagination, representation (sensation, intuition, feel- 
ing) , understanding, facult}' of judgment, reason, — and in 
connection with these the subjective projections of intuition, 
space and time. 

We have now reached the third part of the Theory of 
Knowledge, viz., the foundation of the practical. We have 
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apprehended the Ego as a representing intelligence. But 
that it represents does not depend upon the Ego alone, but is 
determined b}' something external to it. We could in no way 
conceive of a representation, except through the presupposi- 
tion that the Ego finds some hindrance to its undetermined 
and unlimited activit}'. Accordingly the Ego, as intelligence, 
is universally dependent upon an indefinite, and hitherto 
wholly indefinable non-Ego, and onl}' through and by means 
of such non-Ego, is it intelligence. These limits, however, 
must be broken through. The Ego, according to all its de- 
terminations, should be posited absolutely through itself, and 
hence should be wholly independent of every possible non- 
Ego. But in so far as it is an intelligence it is finite, depen- 
dent. Consequently, the absolute Ego and the intelligent 
Ego, both of which should constitute but one, are opposed to 
each other. This contradiction is obviated, when we see that 
because the absolute Ego is capable of no passivity, but is 
absolute activity, therefore the Ego determines, through itself, 
that hitherto unknown non-Ego, to which the hindrance has 
been ascribed. The limits which the Ego, as theoretic, has 
set over against itself in the non-Ego, it must, as practical, 
seek to destroy, and absorb again the non-Ego into itself (or 
conceive it as the self-limitation of the Ego) . The Kantian 
primac}' of the practical reason is here made a truth. The 
transitioh of the tlieoretical part to tlie practical, the neces- 
sity of advancing from the one to the other, Fichtc represents 
more precisely thus : The theoretical part of the TIteory of 
Knowledge had to do with the mediation of the Ego, and the 
non-Ego. For this end it introduced one connecting link 
after another, without ever attaining its end. Then enters 
the reason with the absolute and decisive word : " there ought 
to be no non-Ego, since the non-Ego can in no wa}^ be united 
with the Ego;" and with this the knot is cut, though not 
untied. Thus it is the incongruity between the absolute 
(practical) Ego, and the finite (intelligent) Ego, which is 
carried over bej'ond the theoretical province into the practical. 
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True, this incongruity does not wholly disappear, even in the 
practical province, where activity is only an infinite striving 
to surpass the limits of the non-Ego. The Ego, so far as it 
is practical, has, indeed, the tendency to pass bej'ond the 
actual world, and establish an ideal world such as would exist 
were every reality posited by the absolute Ego; but this 
striving is always confined to the finite partly through itself, 
because it goes out towards objects, and objects are finite, 
and partly because the conscious self-positing of the Ego re- 
mains always confined by a non-Ego opposed to it and lim- 
iting its activit}'. We ought to seek to reach the infinite, but 
we cannot do it ; this striving and inability is the impress of 
our destiny for eternit}-. 

Thus — and in these words Fichte brings together the re- 
sult of the TJieory of Knowledge — the whole being of finite 
rational natures is comprehended and exhausted : an original 
idea of our absolute being ; an efibrt to reflect upon our- 
selves, in accordance with this idea ; a limitation, not of this 
striving, but of our own existence, which first becomes actual 
through this limitation, through an opposite principle, a non- 
Ego, or, in general, through our finiteness ; a self-conscious- 
ness, and especiall}' a consciousness of our practical strf\dngs ; 
a determination accordingly of our representations, and 
through these of our actions ; a constant widening of our 
limits into the infinite. 

2 . Fichte's Practical Philosophy. -^ The principles which 
Fichte had developed in his TJieory of Knowledge he applied 
to practical life, especially to the theorj' of rights and morals. 
He sought to deduce here every thing with methodical rigid- 
ness, without admitting any unreasoned facts of experience. 
Thus, in the theory of rights and of morals, he will not pre- 
suppose a plurality of persons, but first deduces this : even 
that man has a body is first demonstrated, though, to be sure, 
not stringently. 

The Theory of Riglvts (natural rights) Fichte founds upon 
the conception of the individual. First, he deduces the con- 
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caption of rights as follows : A finite rational being cannot 
posit itself without ascribing to itself a free activit}'. Through 
this assertion of its capacity for free activity, a rational being 
posits an external world of sense, for it can ascribe to itself 
no activity till it has posited an object towards which this ac- 
tivity may be directed. Still farther, this free activity- of a 
rational being presupposes other rational beings, for without 
these it would never be conscious that it was free. We have 
therefore a plurality of free individuals, each one of whom 
has a sphere of free activity. This co-existence of free indi- 
viduals is not possible without a relation of rights. Since 
through his own free determination no one passes be3'ond his 
sphere, and each one therefore limits himself, they recognize 
each other as rational and free. This relation of a reciprocal 
action through intelligence and freedom between rational be- 
ings, according to which each one has his freedom limited by 
the conception of the possibilit}' of the other's freedom, under 
the condition also that this other limits his own freedom also 
through that of the first, is called a relation of right. The 
supreme maxim of a theory of rights is therefore this : limit 
thy freedom through the conception of the freedom of ever>' 
other person with whom thou canst be connected. After 
Fichte has attempted the application of this conception of 
rights, and for this end has deduced the corporeity, the an- 
thropological side of man, he passes over to a proper theory 
of rights. The theoiy- of rights may be divided into three 
parts : (1) Rights which spring froin the pure conception of 
personalit}' are called original rights. Original right is the 
absolute right of a person to be only a cause in the sensuous 
world, I.e., absolutely not an effect. In this are contained, 
(a) the right of personal (bodily) freedom, and (6) the right 
of property. But every relation of rights between individual 
persons is conditioned through each one's recognition of the 
rights of the other. Each one must limit the quantum of his 
free acts for the sake of the freedom of the other, and only 
so far as the other has respect to my freedom need I have 
15 
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regard to his. In case, therefore, the other does not respect 
my original rights, some mechanical necessitj* must be sought 
in order to secure the rights of person, and this involves (2) 
the right of coercion. The laws of punishment have their 
end in securing that the opposite of that which is intended 
shall follow every unrighteous aim, that every vicious purpose 
shall be de8tro3'ed, and the right in its integrity be estab- 
lished. To establish such a law of coercion, and to secure 
a universal coercive power, the fVee individuals must enter 
into covenant among themselves. Such a covenant is only 
possible on the ground of a common nature. Natural right, 
t.6., the rightful relation between man and man, presup- 
poses thus (3) a civil rights viz., (a) a free covenant, a 
compact of citizens by which the free individuals guarantee to 
each other their reciprocal rights ; (ft) positive laws, a civil 
legislation, through which the common will of all becomes 
law ; (c) an executive, a civil power which executes the com- 
mon will, and in which, therefore, the private will and the 
common will are synthetically united. The ultimate view of 
Fichte's theoiy of rights is this : on the one side there is the 
state such as reason demands (philosophical theory of rights) , 
and on the other side the state as it actually is (theory of 
positive rights and of the state) . But now comes up the 
problem, to make the actual state ever more and more con- 
formable to the rational state. The science which has this 
approximation for its aim, is politics. We can demand of 
no actual state a perfect conformit}' to the idea of a state. 
Every state constitution is according to right, if it only leaves 
possible an advancement to a better state, and the only con- 
stitution wholly contrary to right is that whose end is to hold 
ever}' thing just as it is. 

The absolute Ego of the Tlieory of Knowledge is separated 
in the theory' of rights into an infinite number of persons 
endowed with rights : to bring it out again in its unity is the 
problem of ethics. Right and morals are essentially differ- 
ent. Right is the external necessity to omit or to do some- 
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thing in order not to infringe upon the freedom of another ; 
the inner necessity to do or omit something wholly independ- 
ent of external ends, constitutes the moral nature of man. 
And as the theory of rights arose from the conflict of the 
impulse of freedom in one subject with the impulse of freedom 
in another subject, so does the theorj- of morals or ethics 
arise from such a conflict, which, in the present case, is not 
external but internal, between two impulses in one and the 
same person. (1) The rational being is impelled towards 
absolute independence, and strives after fVeedom for the sake 
of freedom. This fundamental impulse may be called the 
pure impulse, and it furnishes the formal principle of ethics, 
the principle of absolute autonomy, of absolute indetermina- 
bleness through any thing external to the Ego. But (2) as 
the rational being is actually empirical and finite, as it by 
nature posits over against itself a non-Ego and posits itself 
as corporeal, so there is found beside the pure impulse an- 
other, the impulse of nature (instinct) which takes for its 
end not freedom but enjo3'ment. This impulse of nature fur- 
nishes the material, utilitarian (eudcemonistic) principle of 
striving after pleasure for the sake of pleasure. These two 
impulses seem to annihilate each other; but from a transcen- 
dental point of view they are one and the same primitive 
impulse of human nature. For even the instinct of self- 
preservation is an expression of the effort of the Ego after 
8elf-acti\dt3', and it cannot be repressed. If these natural 
instincts should be destroyed, all conscious action, all definite 
activity, would perish. Both impulses are, therefore, to be 
united in such a way that the natural shall b^ subordinated 
to the pure. This union can occur onl}' in an act, which in 
content (matter) is based, as is the natural impulse, upon 
the sensuous world, but in its ultimate aim, like the pure im- 
pulse, endeavors to bring about a complete separation from 
the world of sense. The problem is neither a purely negative - 
withdrawal from the world of objects, in order that the Ego 
may attain a pui*ely independent existence, nor a struggle for 
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happiness ; but a positive act in the sensuous world through 
which the Ego shall become ever fVeer, and its power over 
the non-Ego, the supremacy of reason over nature, shall be 
more and more fully realize<l. This effort to act freely in 
order to become more free, is the ethical impulse, and it is 
formed from the union of the pure and the natural impulse. 
The ultimate aim of moral action, however, lies in infinitude ; 
it can never be attained, since the Ego can never be com- 
pletely freed from all limitation, so long as it remains intelli- 
gence, self-conscious personalit}'. The nature of a moral act 
is consequently to be defined thus : all action must constitute 
a series of acts in the prosecution of which the Ego can see 
itself approximating to absolute independence. Every act 
must be a term of this series : there are no indifferent acts. 
Our moral vocation is to be ever engaged in actions which 
belong to this scries. The principle of morals is, therefore : 
Always fulfil your vocation ! On its formal, subjective side 
it is essential to moral activity, that it should be an intelli- 
gent, free, rational activity: be free in all that you do in 
order to become free ! We ought* to follow neither the pure 
nor the natural impulse, blindly. We should act only with 
the clear consciousness that what we do relates to our voca- 
tion or duty. We must do our duty for its own sake. The 
blind impulses of uncorrupted instinct, sympathy, pity, hu- 
manity, etc., do indeed, b}' virtue of the original identit}' of 
pure and instinctive impulse, promote the same ends as the 
former. But as mere natural impulses they have no ethical 
character. The ethical impulse possesses causality in a way 
which seems to indicate the lack of it, for it bids us, — be free. 
Only through free activity in accordance with the idea of abso- 
lute duty is a reasonable being absolutely Independent ; only 
action from a sense of duty manifests pure rationality. The 
formal condition of the morality of our actions is : act always 
according to the conviction of thy duty ; or, act according to 
thy conscience. The absolute criterion of the correctness of 
our conviction of duty is a feeling of truth and certainty. 
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This immediate feeling never deceives, for it only exists witli 
the perfect harmony of our empirical Ego with that which is 
pure and original. From this point Fichte develops his par- 
ticular ethics, or theory of duties, which, however, we must 
here pass by. 

Fichte's theory of religion is developed in the above-men- 
tioned treatise: "O/i the Ground of our Faith in a Divine 
Government of the Worlds* and in the writings which he sub- 
sequently put forth in its defence. The moral government of 
the world, says Fichte, we assume to be the Deity. This 
divine government becomes living and actual in us through 
right-doing: it is presupposed in every one of our actions 
which are only performed in the presupposition that the moral 
end is attainable in the world of sense. The faith in such an 
order of the world comprises the whole of faith, for this 
living and active moral order is God ; we need no other God, 
and can comprehend no other. There is no ground in the 
reason to go outside of this moral order of the world, and by 
concluding from design to a designer, affirm a separate being 
as its cause. Is, then, this order an accidental one? It is 
the absolute First of all objective knowledge. But now if 
you should be allowed to draw the conclusion that there is a 
God as a separate being, what have you gained by this ? This 
being should be distinct from you and the world ; it should 
work in the latter according to conceptions ; it should, there- 
fore, be capable of conceptions, and possess personality and 
consciousness. But what do you call personality and con- 
sciousness ? Certainly that which you have found in yourself, 
which you have learned to know in yourself, and which you 
have characterized by that name. But that you cannot con- 
ceive of this without limitation and finiteness, you might see 
by the slightest attention to the construction of this concep- 
tion. By attaching, therefore, such a predicate to this being, 
you bring it down to a finite, and make it a being like your- 
self; you have not conceived God as you intended to do, but 
have only multiplied yourself in thought. The conception of 
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God, as a separate substance, is impossible and contradictory. 
God has essential existence only as such a moral order of the 
world. Every belief in a divine being, which contains any 
thing more than the conception of the moral order of the 
world, is an abomination to me, and in the highest degree 
unworthy of a rational being. — Religion and morality are, 
on this standpoint, as on that of Kant, naturally one ; both 
are an apprehending of the supersensible, the former through 
action and the latter through faith. This " Religion of joyous 
right-doing," Fichte farther carried out in the writings which 
he put forth to rebut the charge of atheism. He affirms that 
nothing but the principles of the new philosophy can restore 
the degenerate religious sense among men, and bring to light 
the inner essence of the Christian doctrine. He seeks to 
show this especially in his " appeal " to the public. In this 
he saj's : to Aimish an answer to the questions, what is good ? 
what is true ? is the aim of m}' philosophical system. We 
must start with the affirmation tliat there is something abso- 
lutely true and good ; that there is something which can hold 
and bind the free flight of tliought. There is a voice in man 
which cannot be silenced, which affirms that there is a duty, 
and that it must be done simply for its own sake. Resting 
on this basis, there is opened to us an entirely new world in 
our being ; we attain a higher existence, which is independent 
of all nature, and is grounded simpl}'^ in oui'selves. I would 
call this absolute self-satisfaction of the reason, this perfect 
freedom from all dependence, blessedness. As the single but 
unerring means of blessedness, my conscience points me to 
the fulfilment of duty. I am, therefore, impressed by the 
unshaken conviction, that there is a rule and fixed order, ac- 
coi-ding to which the purely moral disposition necessarily 
produces blessedness. It is absolutely necessary, and it is 
the essential element in religion, that the ipan who would 
maintain the dignity of his reason, should repose on the faith 
in this order of a moral world, should regard each one of his 
duties as an enactment of this order, and joyfully submit 
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himself to, and find bliss in, every consequence of his duty. 
Thou shalt know God if tliou canst onl}' l)eget in thyself a 
dutiful character, and though to others of us thou raayest 
seem to be still in the world of sense, 3'et for thyself art thou 
already a partaker of eternal life. 

II. The later form of Fichte's Philosophy. — Ever}- 
thing of importance which Fichte accomplished as a specula- V 
tivc philosopher, is contained in the TJieory of Knowledge as 
above considered. Subsequently, after his departure from 
Jena, his system gradually became modified, and from differ- 
ent causes. Partly, because it was difficult to maintain the 
rigid idealism of the Theory of Knowledge ; partly, because 
Schelling's natural philosophy, which now api)eai'ed, was not 
without an influence upon Fichte's thinking, though the latter 
denied this and became involved in a bitter controvers}' with 
Schelling ; and, partly, his outward relations, which were far 
from being happy, contributed to modify his view of the 
world. Fichte's writings, in this second period, are for the 
most part popular, and intended for a mixed class of read- 
ei-s. They all bear the impress of his acute mind, and of his 
exalted manly character, but lack the onginality and the 
scientific sequence of his earlier productions. Those of them 
which are scientific do not satisfy the demands which he him- 
self had previously laid down with so much strictness, both 
for himself and others, in respect of genetic construction and 
philosophical method. His doctrine at this time seems rather 
a web of his old subjective idealistic conceptions and the 
newly added objective idealism, so loosely connected that 
Schelling might call it the completest syncretism and eclecti- 
cism. His new standpoint is chiefly distinguished fVom his 
old by his attempt to merge his subjective idealism into an 
objective pantheism (with many points of resemblance to 
Neo-Platonism) , to transmute the Ego of his earlier philoso- 
phy into the absolute, or the tliought of God. God, whose 
conception he had formerly placed only at the end of his sys- 
tem, in the doubtfbl form of a moral order of the world, be- 
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comes to him now the absolute beginning, and single element 
of his philosoph}'. This gives to his philosophy an entirely 
new color. Moral severity gives place to a religious mild- 
ness ; instead of the Ego and the Ought, life and love are 
now the chief features of his philosophy ; in place of the exact 
dialectic of the Theory of Knowledge^ he now makes choice 
of mystical and metaphorical modes of expression. 

This second period of Fichte's philosophy is especially 
characterized by its inclination to religion and Christianity, 
as exhibited most prominently in the essay " Direction to a 
Blessed Life^ Fichte here affirms that his new doctrine is 
exactly that of Chiistianity, and especially of the Gospel 
according to John. He would make this gospel alone the 
clear foundation of Christian tnith, since the other aix>8tles 
remained half Jews after theu* conversion, and adhered to the 
fundamental error of Judaism, that the world had a creation 
in time. Fichte lays great weight uix)n the first part of 
John's prologue, where the formation of the world out of 
nothing is confuted, and a true view laid down of a revelation 
co-eternal with God, and necessainly given with his being. 
That which this prologue says of the incarnation of the Logos 
in the person of Jesus, has, according to Fichte, only a his- 
toric validity. The absolute and eternally true standpoint is, 
that at all times, and in every one, without exception, who is 
vitall}' sensible of his union with God, and who actually and 
in fact yields up his whole individual life to the divine life 
within him, — the eternal word becomes flesh in the same way 
as in Jesus Christ, and holds a personal, sensible, and human 
existence. The whole communion of believers, the first-bom 
alike with the later bom, coincides in the Godhead, the com- 
mon source of life for all. And so then, Christianity having 
gained its end, disappears again in the eternal tnith, and 
affirms that every man should come to a union with God. 
So long as man desires to be himself any thing whatsoever, 
God does not come to him, for no man can become God. 
But just as soon as he purely, wholly, and radically gives up 
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himself, God alone remains, and is all and in all. Man can- 
not make for himself a God, but he can give up himself as a 
proper negation, and thus he disappears in God. 

The result of his advanced philosophizing, Fichte has 
briefly and clearly comprehended in the following lines, which 
we extract from two posthumous sonnets : — 

The perennial One 
Lives in my life and seeth in my sight. 
God only is — and God is nought but life ! 
And yet thou knowest and I know with thee. 
If such a thing as knowing then can be, 
Must it not be a knowing of God*s life? 
** Gladly to His my life I would resign : 
But oh ! how find It? If *tis ever brought 
Into my knowing, it becomes a thought, 
Clad with thought's garb like other thoughts of mine." 
The obstacle, my friend, is very clear. 
It is thy self. Whatever can die, resign, 
And God alone will hence breathe in thy breath. 
Note well what may survive this partial death, 
Then shall the hull to thee as hull appear. 
And thou shalt see unveiled the life divine.* 



SECTION XLII. 

HEEBABT. 

A PECULIAR, and in man}' respects noticeable, development 
of the Kantian philosophy, was attempted by Johann Fried- 
rich Herbaria who was bom at Oldenburg in 1776, chosen 
professor of philosophy in G5ttingen in 1805 ; made Kanfs 
successor at Konigsberg in 1808, and recalled to Gottingen 



• From the translation of A. E. Kroeger. The lines here given Include the 
last two lines of the second, and the whole of the thlnl, of Fichte*s sonnets. ^ 
B. £. S. 
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in 1833, where he died in 1841. His philosophy, instead of 
taking, like most other systems, for its principle, an idea of 
the reason, followed the direction of Kant, and expended it- 
self mainly in a critical examination of subjective ex[x;ri- 
ence. It is essentially a criticism, but with results which are 
peculiar, and which differ wholly from those of Kant. Its 
l>osition in the history of philosophy is from the very nature 
of its ftindamental principle an isolated one ; instead of re- 
garding antecedent systems as elements of a true philosophy, 
it looks upon almost all of them as failures. It is especially 
hostile to the Post-Kantian German philosoph}*, and most of 
all to Schelling's philosoph}* of nature, in which it could only 
behold a phantasm and a delusion ; sooner than come in con- 
tact with this, it would join Ilegelianism, of which it is the 
opposite pole. We will give a brief exposition of its prom- 
inent thoughts. 

1 . The Basis and Starting-point of Philosophy is, acconling 
to Herbail, the common view of things, or a knowledge which 
ac(*ords with experience. A philosophical system is in real- 
ity nothing but an attempt by which some one tliinker strives 
to solve ceilain questions which present themselves to him. 
Ever}' question in i)hilosoph3* should relate singly and solely 
to that which is given, and must arise from this source alone, 
because there is for man no original field of certainty, other 
than experience. Ever}' philosophy should begin with it. 
Thought should yield itself to experience, which should lead 
it, and not be led by it. Experience, therefore, is the only 
object and basis of philosophy ; that which is not given can- 
not be an object of thought, and it is impossible to establish 
any knowledge which transcends the limits of experience. 

2. Though the material furnished by experience is the 
basis of philosophy, yet, since it is furnished (given i-eady- 
fonned) it stands outside of philosophy. The question arises, 
what is the first act or beginning of philosophy? Thought 
should first separate itself from experience, that it may clearly 
Dee the difficulties of its undertaking. Tlie beginning of phi-- 
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losophy^ where tliought rises above that which is given, is 
accordingly doubt or scepticism. Scepticism is twofold, a 
lower and a higher. The lower scepticism simply doubts 
that things are so constituted as they appear to us to be ; the 
higher scepticism passes beyond the foi-m of the phenomenon, 
and inquires whether in reality any thing there exists. It 
doubts, e.g,y the succession in time ; it asks in reference to 
the forms of the objects of nature which exhibit design, 
whether the design is perceived, or onl}' attached to them in 
thought, etc. Thus the problems which form the content of 
metaphysic, are gradually brought out. The result of scep- 
ticism is therefore not negative, but positive. Doubt is noth- 
ing but the thinking of those conceptions of experience which 
are the material of philosoph}'. Tlirough this reflection, scep- 
ticism leads us to the knowledge that these conceptions of 
experience, though they refer to something given, yet contain 
no content that is conceivable, i.e., free from logical inc»on- 
gruities. 

3. Remodelling of tlie conceptions of experience, — Meta- 
physic, according to Herbart, is the science of that which is 
intelligible in experience. Our view thus far has been a two- 
fold one. On the one side we hold fast to the opinion that 
the sole basis of philosophy is experience, and on the other 
side scepticism has shaken the credibilit}' of experience. 
The point now is to transform this scepticism into a definite 
knowledge of metaphysical problems. Conceptions from ex- 
perience crowd upon us, which are incogitable, i.e., they may 
indeed be thought b}' the ordinary understanding, but this 
thinking is obscure and confused, and does not separate nor 
compare opposing characteristics. But acute thought, logi- 
cal analysis, will find in the conceptions of experience (e.^., 
space, time, becoming, motion, etc.), contradictions, totall}' 
inconsistent characteristics. What now is to be done ? We 
may not reject these conceptions, for they are given, and 
beyond the given we cannot step ; we cannot retain them, for 
they are inconceivable and cannot logically be established. 
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The only way of escape which remains to ns is to remodel 
them. To remodel the conceptions of experience^ to eliminate 
their contradictions, is the proper act of speculation. Scep- 
ticism has brought to light the more definite problems wliich 
involve a contradiction, and whose solution it therefore be- 
longs to metaphysics to attempt ; the most important of these 
are the problems of inherence, change, and the Ego. 

The relation between Herbart and Hegel is very clear at 
this point. Both are agreed respecting the contradictory 
nature of the determinations of thought, and the conceptions 
of experience. But from this point they diverge. It is the 
nature of these conceptions as of every thing, says Hegel, to 
be an inner contradiction ; becoming, for instance, is essen- 
tiall}' the unity of being, and not being, etc. This is im- 
l)688ible, says Herbait, on the other hand, so long as the 
principle of contradiction is valid ; if the conc*eptions of expe- 
rience contain inner contradictions, this is not the fault of the 
objective world, but of the representing subject who must 
rectify liis false apprehension by remodelling these concep- 
tions, and eliminating the contradiction. Herbart thus charges 
the philosophy of Hegel with empiricism, because it receives 
from experience these contradictory conceptions unchanged, 
and not onlj' I'egards these as established, but even goes so 
far as to metamorphose logic on their account, and this sim- 
ply because the}* are given in experience, though their con- 
tradictory nature is clearly seen. Hegel and Herbart stand 
related to each other as Heraclitus and Parmenides (c/. Sects. 
VI. and VII.). 

4. From this point Herbart attains his " reals " as follows : 
The discovery of contradictions, he says, in all our concep- 
tions of experience, might lead us to absolute scepticism, and 
to despair of the truth. But here we remember that if the 
existence of every thing real be denied, then phenomena, sen- 
sation, representation, and thought itself would be destroyed. 
We may, therefore, assume that the indications of reality in- 
crease with the increase of appearance. We cannot, indeed, 
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ascribe to the given any true and essential being per se; it is 
not per se alone, but only on, or in, or through something other. 
True being is an absolute being, which as such excludes all 
relativity and dependence ; it is absolute position^ which it is 
not for us fii*st to posit, but only to recognize. In so far as 
this being is attributed to any thing, this latter possesses 
reahty. True being is, therefore, ever a qucde^ a something 
which is considered as being. In order now that this ix)sited 
may correspond to the conditions which lie in the conception 
of absolute position, the what of the real must be thought (a) 
as absolutely positive or affirmative, i.e., without any nega- 
tion or limitation, which might destroy its absoluteness ; (6) 
as absolutely simple, i.e., in no wa}', as a multiplicit}* or ad- 
mitting of inner antitheses ; (c) as undetermined by any con- 
ceptions of magnitude, i.e., not as a quantum which may be 
divided and extended in time and space ; hence, also, not as 
a continuous magnitude or continuity. But we must never 
forget that this being or this absolute reality is not simply 
something thought, but is something independent and resting 
on itself, and hence it is simply to be recognized by thought. 
The conception of this being lies at the basis of all Herbart's 
metaphysic. Take an example of this. The first problem to 
be solved in metaphysics is the problem of inherence, or the 
thing with its qualities. Every perceptible thing presents 
itself to the senses as a complex of several characteristics. 
But all the attributes of a thing which are given in perception 
are relative. We say, e.gr., that sound is a property of a cer- 
tain body. It sounds — but it cannot do this without air; 
what now becomes of this property in a space without air ? 
Again, we say that a body is heavy, but it is so only on the 
earth. Or again, that a body is colored, but light is neces- 
sary for this ; what now becomes of such a property in dark- 
ness? Still faither, a multiplicity of properties is incompati- 
ble with the unity of an object. K you ask what is this thing, 
you are answered with the sum of its characteristics ; it is 
Bofl, white, fuU-sounding, heavy, — but your question was of 
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one, not of many. Tlie answer onl}- affirms what the thing 
has, not what it is. Moreover, the list of characteristics is 
always incomplete. The what of a thing can therefore lie 
neither in the individual given properties, nor in their unity. 
In determining what a thing is, we have onl}' this answer re- 
maining, viz., the thing is that unknown, which we must posit 
before we can posit any thing as lying in the given properties ; 
in a word, it is the substance. For if» in order to see what 
the thing purely and essentially is, we take away the charac- 
teristics which it may have, we find that notliing more remains, 
and we perceive that what we considered as the real thing was 
only a complex of characteristics, and the union of tliese in 
one whole. But since every appearance indicates a definite 
reality, and since there must be as much reality as there is 
appearance, we have to consider the reality, which lies at the 
basis of the thing with its qualities, as a complex of many 
simple substances or monads, and whose quality is different 
in ditrercnt instances. When our experience has led us to a 
repeated grouping together of these monads, we call the 
group a thing. Let us now briefly look at that modification 
of the fundamental conceptions of metaphysic which is in- 
volved in this fundamental conception of realit}'. First, 
there is the conception of causalit}', which cannot be main- 
tained in its ordinary form. All that we can perceive in the 
act is succession in time, and not the necessary connection of 
cause with effect. The cause itself can be neither transcen- 
dent nor immanent ; it cannot be transcendent, because a real 
influence of one real thing upon another, contradicts the con- 
ception of absolute realit}* ; nor immanent, for then the sub- 
stance must be thought as one with its qualities, which con- 
tradicts the results of the investigation concerning a thing 
with its qualities. We can just as little find in the conception 
of the real an answer to the question, how one determinate 
being can be brought into contact with another, for the real 
is the absolute unchangeable. We can therefore onl}' explain 
the conception of causality on the ground that tlie different 
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reals which lie at the basis of the characteristics are con- 
ceived, each one for itself, as cause of the phenomenon, there 
being just as many causes as there are phenomena. The 
problem of change is intimatel}' connected with the concep- 
tion of cause. Since, however, according to Herbart, there 
is no inner change, no self-determination, no becoming and 
no life ; since the monads are, and remain in themselves un- 
changeable, they do not become different in respect of quality, 
but they are originally different one from another, and each 
one exhibits its quality without ever any change. The problem 
of change can thus only be solved through the theory of the 
disturbances and self-preservations of these essences. But 
if that which we call not simply an apparent but an actual 
event, in the essence of the monads, may be reduced to a 
*' self-preservation," as the last gleam of activit}^ and life, 
still we have the question ever remaining, how to explain 
the appearance of change. For this it is necessary to bring 
in two auxiliary conceptions ; first, that of accidental views, 
and second, that of intellectual spaces. The accidental 
views, an expression taken from mathematics, signif}', in 
reference to the problem before us this much, viz., one and 
the same conception ma}' often be considered in very differ- 
ent relations to different essences without the slightest change 
in its own nature, e.gr., a straight line may be considered as 
radius or as tangent, and a tone as harmonious or discordant. 
B}' help of these accidental views, we may now regard that 
which actually results in the monad, when other monads, op- 
posite in quality, come in contact witli it, as on the one side 
an actual occurrence, though on the other side, no actual 
change can be imputed to the original condition of the mo- 
nads (a gray color, e.g,^ seems comparatively white by the 
side of black, and comparatively black by the side of white, 
without changing at all its quality) . A further auxiliary con- 
ception is that of intellectual space, which arises when we 
must consider these essences together as well as not together. 
By means of this conception we can eluninatc the contradic- 
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tions fVx)m the conception of movement. Lastly, it can be 
seen that the conception of matter and that of the Ego (in 
psychological!}' explaining which, the rest of the metaphysic 
is occupied) are, like the preceding ones, no less contradic- 
tory in themselves than they are irreconcilable with the ftin- 
damental conception of the real ; for neither can an extended 
being, like matter, be formed out of spaceless monads, — and 
with matter, thei*efore, fall also the oi*dinary (apparent) con- 
ceptions of space and time, — nor can we admit, without 
transformation, the conception of the Ego, since it exhibits 
the contradictory conception of a thing with many and chang- 
ing qualities (conditions, powers, faculties, &c.). 

We are reminded by Herbart's *'^ reals*' of the theorj' of the 
atomists (cf. Sect. IX. 2), of the Eleatic theorj' of being (c/. 
Sect. VI.), and of Leibnitz's monadology. His reals how- 
ever are distinguished from the atoms b}* not possessing im- 
penetrability. The monads of Herbart may be just as well 
conceived in the same space as a mathematical point may be 
conceived as co-existing with another in the same place. In 
this respect the "real" of Herbart has a far greater similarity 
to the ''one" of the Eleatics. Both are simple, and to be 
conceived in intellectual spaces, but the essential difference 
is, that Herbart's substances are not only numerically distinct 
but are even opposed in quality. Herbart's simple quantities 
have alread}' been compared to the monads of Leibnitz ; but 
these latter have essentiall}^ a power of representation ; the}' 
are beings with inner states, while, according to Herbart, 
representation belongs to the real itself just as little as every 
other state. 

5. TJie Philosophy of Nature and Psychology are connected 
with metaphysic. In the first he shows how the most impor- 
tant phenomena of nature, attraction, repulsion, chemical affin- 
ity, etc., are explicable through his metaphysic, and through 
it alone. The second treats of the soul, but first of all of the 
Ego. The Ego is primarily a metaphysical problem, since it 
involves contradictions. It is also a psychological problem, 
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since its origination is to be explained. We must, therefore, 
fii-st consider those contradictions wMch are involved in the 
identity of subject and object. The subject posits itself and 
is therefore itself object. But this posited object is nothing 
other than the positing subject. Thus the Ego is, as Fichte 
says, subject-object, and, as such, full of the hardest contra- 
dictions, for subject and object can never be affirmed as one 
and the same without contradiction. But now smce the Ego 
is given it cannot be rejected, but must be purified from its 
contradictions. This occurs whenever the Ego is conceived 
as that which represents, and the different sensations, 
thoughts, &c., are embraced under the common conception of 
changing appearance. The solution of this problem is 
similar to that of inherence. As in the latter problem the 
thing was apprehended as a complex of as many reals as it 
has qualities, just so here the Ego ; but with the Ego, inner 
states and representations correspond to its quaUties. Thus 
that which we are accustomed to name Ego is nothing other 
than the soul. The soul as a monad, as absolutely being, is 
therefore simple, eternal, indissoluble, from which we may 
conclude its eternal existence. From this standpoint Her- 
bart combats the ordinar}^ course of psychology which ascribes 
certain powers and faculties to the soul. That which occurs 
in the soul is nothing other than self-preservation, which 
can onl}' be manifold and changing in opposition to other 
reals. The causes of its changing states are therefore these 
other reals, which come variously in conflict with the soul- 
monad, and thus produce that apparently infinite manifold- 
ness of sensations, representations, and affections. This 
theory of self-preser\'ation lies at the basis of all Herbart's 
psycholog}'. That which psychology' ordinarily calls feeling, 
thinking, representing, &c., are only specific differences in 
the 8elf-preser\^ation of the soul ; the}' indicate no proper con- 
dition of the inner reality itself, but only relations between 
the reals, relations, which, coming up together at the same 
time fVom different sides, are partly suppressed, partly in- 
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tonsified, and parti}' modifie<l. Consciousness is the sum of 
those relations in which the soul stands to other essences. 
But the relations to objects, and hence to the representations 
corresponding to these, are not all equally definite ; one sup- 
presses, restricts, and obscures another until a relation of 
equilibrium results which can be calculated according to the 
laws of statics. But the suppressed representations do not 
wholl}' disappear, but waiting on the threshold of conscious- 
ness for the favourable moment when they shall be permitted 
again to arise, they join themselves with kin(U*ed representa- 
tions, and press forwanl with united energies. This move- 
ment of the representations (sketched in a masterl}' manner 
by Herbart) ma}* be calculated according to the rules of 
mathematics, and this is Herbait's well-known application of 
mathematics to empirical ps3cholog}*. The representations 
which were pressed back, which wait on the threshold of con- 
sciousness and onl}' work in the darkness, and of which we 
are only half conscious, are feelings. They express them- 
selves as desires, according as their struggle outward is more 
or less successful. Desire becomes will when united with the 
hope of success. The will is no separate facult}* of the mind 
but consists onl}' in the relation of the dominant representa- 
tions to the othci-s. The strength of decision and the character 
of a man depend upon the constant presence in the conscious- 
ness of a ceitain number of representations, while other rep- 
resentations are weakened, or denied an entrance over the 
tlu'cshold of consciousness. 

6. The Importance of Herbart *s Philosophy. — Herbart's 
philosophy is important mainly for its metaphysic and psy- 
chology. In the other spheres and activities of tlie human 
mind, e.g., rights, morality, the state, art, religion, his phi- 
losophy is mostl}' barren of results, and though there are not 
wanting here striking observations, yet these have no connec- 
tion with the speculative principles of the system. Herbart 
carefully' isolates the different philosophical sciences, distin- 
guishing especially and in the strictest manner between theo- 
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rctical and practical philosophy. He charges the effort after 
unit}' in philosophy', with occasioning the greatest errors; 
for logical, metaphysical, and aesthetic forms are entirely di- 
verse. Ethics and aesthetics have to do with objects in which 
an immediate evidence appears, but this is foreign to the 
whole nature of metaph3'sic, which can only gain its knowl- 
edge b}^ the removal of errors. -Esthetic judgments on which 
practical philosophy rests, are independent of the reality of 
an}' object, and appear with immediate certainty in the midst 
of the strongest metaphysical doubts. The elements of mor- 
als, says Herbart, are pleasing and displeasing relations of 
tlie will. He thus grounds the whole practical philosophy 
upon aesthetic judgments. The aesthetic judgment is an in- 
voluntar}' and immediate judgment, which attaches to certaiiT 
objects, without proof, the predicates of goodness and bad- 
ness. — In this lies the greatest difference between Herbart 
and Kant. 

We ma}' characterize, on the whole, the philosophy of Her- 
bart as a development of the monadology of Leibnitz, ftill of 
enduring acuteness, but without any inner fruitfulness or 
capacity of development. 
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SCHELLING. 

ScHELLiNO sprang fVom Fichte. We may pass on to an 
exposition of his philosophy without any farther introduction, 
since that which it derives from Fichte forms a part of its 
historical development, and will therefore be treated of as 
this latter is unfolded. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph Schelling was bom at Leonberg, 
in Wtirtembeig, Jan. 27, 1775. With a very precocious 
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development, he entered the theological seminary at Tubin- 
gen in his sixteenth 3*ear, and devoted himself partly to 
philolc^' and mytholog}', but especiall}* to Kant*s philoso- 
phy. During his course as a student, he was in personal 
connection with Holderlin and Hegel. Schelling came before 
the world as an author very early. In 1792 appeared his 
giaduating thesis on the third chapter of Genesis, in which 
he gave an interesting philosophical significance to the Mo- 
saic account of the Fall. In the following year, 1793, he 
published in Paulus' Memorabilia an essay of a kindred na- 
ture '' On the Myths and Philosophemes of the Ancient World" 
To the last 3ear of his abode at Tubingen belong the two 
philosophical writings : ^^ On the Possibility of a Form for 
Philosophy as such^** and '' Ou the Ego cw a Principle of 
Philosophy^ or on the Unconditioned in Human Knoxdedge'* 
After completing his university studies, Schelling went to 
Leipsic as tutor to the Baron von Riedesel, but soon after- 
wards repaired to Jena, where he became the pupil and co- 
laborer of Fichte. After Fichte's departure from Jena, he 
became himself, 1798, teacher of philosoph}* thei*e, and now 
began, i-emoving himself from Fichte's standpoint, to develop 
more and more his own peculiar views. He published in 
Jena i\\Q Journal of Speculative Physics^ and also in company 
with Hegel, The Critical Journal of Philosophy. In the year 
1803 he went to Wurzhui-g as professor ordi'nanu^ of philoso- 
phy. In 1807 he repaired to Munich as member ordinarius 
of the newly-established academy of sciences there. The year 
after he became general secretary' of the Academ}' of the 
Plastic Arts, and subsequently, when the universit}* professor- 
ship was established at Munich, he became its incumbent. 
After the death of Jacobi, he was chosen president of the 
Munich Academ}'. In 1841 he removed to Berlin, where 
he sometimes held lectures particularly on the ^^ Philosophy 
of Mythology^' and on ^^ Revelation " During the last ten 
yeai-s of his life Schelling published nothing of im[X)rtance. 
The publication of his complete works was begun soon after 
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his death (which occuiTed at Kagaz on the 20th of August, 
1854) and completed in 1861. Ten volumes comprise his 
earlier writings, and four others, his later prelections. Schel- 
ling*s philosoph}' is no completed system of which his sepai*ate 
works are the constituent elements ; but, like Plato's, it has a 
historical development, a course of formative steps which the 
philosopher passed through in his own speculation. Instead 
of sjstematically elaborating the separate sciences from the 
standpoint of his fundamental principle, Schelling went back 
repeatedl}' to the beginning, seeking ever for new foundations 
and new standpoints, connecting these for the most part (like 
Plato) with some antecedent philosophemes (Fichte, Spinoza, 
Neo-Platonism, Leibnitz, Jacob Boehme, Gnosticism), which 
one after another he attempted to interweave with his s^'s- 
tem. We must modify accordingly our exposition of Schel- 
ling's Philosophy, and take up its different periods, in ac- 
cordance with the succession of the different groups of his 
writings. 

1. First Period. Schelling*s Derivation from Fichte. 

Schelling's starting-point was Fichte, whom he openly fol- 
lowed in his earliest writings. In his essa}', '' (hi the Possi- 
hility of a Fomi of Philosophy " he shows the necessitj' of 
that supreme principle which Fichte had first propounded. 
In his essa}', " Oti the Ego^** Schelling shows that the ulti- 
mate ground of our knowledge can lie only in the Ego, and 
hence that ever}' true philosoph}' must be idealism. If our 
knowledge is to possess realty, there must be one point in 
which ideality and realit}', thought and being, can identically 
coincide ; and if outside of our knowledge there were some- 
thing higher which conditioned it, if itself were not the high- 
est, then it could not l)e absolute. Fichte regarded this essay 
as a commentary- on his Theoiy of Knowledge; 3et it con- 
tains already indications of Schelling's subsequent standi)oint, 
in its express affirmation of the unity of all knowledge, the 
necessity that in the end all the different sciences shall become 
merged into one. In the " LeUe7*s on Dogmatism and Criti- 
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cism** (1795), Schelling combated the notions of those Kan- 
tians who had led the critical and idealistic standpoint of 
their master, and fallen back again into the old dogmatism. 
It was also on the standpoint of Fichte that Schelling pub- 
lished in Niethammer's and Fichte's Journal (1797-98), a 
series of aiticles, in which he reviewed the philosophical lit- 
erature of the day. Here he begins to turn his attention to- 
wanls a philosophical deduction of nature, though in this he 
was still wholly Fichtian, since he attempted to deduce nature 
from the essence of the Ego. In the essa}' which was com- 
l)osed soon after, and entitled " Ideas for a Philosophy of 
Nature" 1797, and the one " On the World-soul,'' 1798, he 
gradually unfolded more clearly his ^iews. The chief points 
wliich ai*e brought out in the tliree last-named essays are tlie 
following : The origin of the conception of matter lies in the 
nature of human intuition. Mind is the union of an unlimited 
and a limiting enei^y. If there were no limit to the mind, 
consciousness would be just as impossible as it would be if 
the mind were totally and absolutely limited. Feeling, per- 
ception, and knowledge are conceivable only on tlie suppo- 
sition that the energy which strives for the unhmited l)ecome8 
limited tlu'ough an opposing force, and that this latter be- 
comes itself freed from its limitations. Mind consists actual- 
iter only in the antagonism of these two energies, and hence 
only in their ever approximate or relative unity. Just so is it 
in nature. Tlie absolute prius is not matter, as such, but tlie 
forces of which it is the unity. . Matter is only to be appre- 
hended as the continual product of attraction and repulsion ; 
it is not, therefore, a mere inert mass, as we are apt to repre- 
sent it, but it is essentially force. But force in the material 
is as it were immaterial. Force in nature may be compared 
with mind. Since now mind exhibits precisely the same con- 
flict of opposite forces as does matter, we must unite the two 
in a higher identity. But the organ of the mind for appre- 
hending nature is the intuition which takes, as object of the 
external sense, the space which has been filled and limited by 
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the attracting and repelling forces. Thus Schelling was led 
to the conclusion that tJie same absobite appears in nature as 
in mind, and that the harmony of these is something more 
than a thought in reference to them. '' Or if you affirm that 
we only carry over such an idea to nature, then have you 
utterly failed to apprehend what, for us, nature is and should 
he. For our view of nature is not that it accidentall}' coin- 
cides with the laws of our mind, — (perhaps through the me- 
diation of a third) , — but that it necessarily and originally not 
only expresses, but itself realizes, the laws of our mind, and 
that it is nature, and is called such onl}' in so far as it does 
this." "Nature should be visible mind, and mind imisible 
nature. Here, therefore, in the absolute identity of the mind 
within us, and nature without us, must the problem : how it is 
possible for a nature outside of us to be, find its solution. 
This thought, that nature or matter is just as much the actual 
unity of an attracting and a repelling force, as mind is the 
unity of an unlimited and a limiting tendency, and that the 
repelling force in matter corresponds to the positive or un- 
limited activity of the mind, while the attracting force cor- 
responds to the mind's negative or limiting activity, — this 
idealistic deduction of matter from the essence of the Ego, 
is the dominant thought in all that Schelling wrote upon the 
philosophy of natm^e during this period. Nature thus appears 
as the counterpart of mind, which mind itself produces, in 
order to return, by means of it, to pure self- intuition, to self- 
consciousness. Hence we have the successive stages of 
nature, in which all the stations of the mind in its way to self- 
consciousness are externally established. It is especially in 
the organic world that the mind can behold its own self-pro- 
duction. Hence, in every thing organic there is something 
symbolical, every plant beare some feature of the soul. The 
chief characteristics of organic growth, — the self- forming 
process from within outwards, the confoimity to some end, 
the variety of interpeneti^ation of form and matter, — are 
equally characteristic of the mind. Since now there exists 
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in our mind an endless striving to organize itself, so there 
must also be manifested in the external world a universal 
tendenc}- to organization. The whole universe may thus be 
called a kind of organization which has developed itself from 
a centre, rising ever fVom a lower to a higher stage. From 
this point of view, it must be the chief effort of the philoso- 
phy of nature to unify that life of nature which physical sci- 
ence has broken up into an innumerable variety of forces. 
Man}' have needlessly troubled themselves, to show how very 
different is the working of heat and electricity, for every one 
knows this who has ever seen or heard of the two. But the 
mind strives afler unity in the system of its knowledge ; it 
will not endure that tliere should be pressed upon it a sep- 
arate principle for ever}' single phenomenon, and it will onl}' 
believe that it sees nature where it can discover the greatest 
simplicit}' of laws in the greatest multiplicity of phenomena, 
and the highest frugality of means in the highest prodigality 
of effects. Therefore, every thought, even that which is now 
rough and crude, merits attention so soon as it tends towards 
the simplif}ing of principles, and if it serves no other end, it 
at least strengthens the impulse to investigate and trace out 
the hidden process of nature." The special tendency of the 
scientific investigation of nature which prevailed at that time, 
was to make a dualit}' of forces the predominant element in 
the life of nature. In mechanics, the Kantian theor}' of the 
opposition of attraction and repulsion was adopted ; in chem- 
istr}', by apprehending electncity as positive and negative, 
its phenomena were brought near those of magnetism ; in 
physiology theix; was the opposition of irritability and sensi- 
bilit}', etc. In opposition to these dualities, Schelling now 
insisted upon the unity of all opposites, the unity of all 
dualities ; and this not simpl}' as an absti*act unity, but as a 
concrete identity, as the harmonious cooperation of the 
heterogeneous. The world is the actual unity of a iK>sitive 
and a negative principle, *'and these two conflicting forces 
taken together, or represented in their conflict, lead to tlie 
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idea of an organizing principle which makes of the worid a 
system, in other words, to the idea of a world-soul." 

In his above-cited essay on "^€ world-soul^'' Schelling 
makes a great advance toward apprehending nature as en- 
tirely autonomic. In the world-soul nature has a pecuhar 
principle which dwells within it, and works intelligently. In 
this way the objective world, the independent life of nature, 
was recognized in a manner which the logical idealism of 
Fichte would not permit. Schelling proceeded still farther in 
this direction, and distinguished definitely, as the two sides 
of philosophy-, the philosophy of nature and transcendental 
philosoph}'. By placing a philosophy of nature by tlie side 
of idealism, Schelling passed decidedly beyond the standpoint 
of the TJieory of Knowledge^ and we thus enter a second sta- 
dium of his philosophizing, though his method still remained 
that of Fichte, and he continued to believe that he was spec- 
ulating in the spirit of the TJieory of Knowledge. 

II. Second Period. Standpoint of the Distinction 

BETWEEN THE PHILOSOPHY OF NaTURE AND OF MiND. 

This standpoint of Schelling is chiefly developed in the fol- 
lowing works : ^^ First Draft of a System of the Philosophy 
of Nature^'* 1799 ; an introduction to this, 1799 ; articles in 
the '' Journal of Sjyeculative Physics" 1800, 1801 ; '^System 
of Transcendental Idealism," 1800. Schelling distinguishes 
the two sides of philosophy as follows : All knowledge rests 
upon the agreement of a subject with an object. That which 
is simply objective is nature, and that which is simpl}' sub- 
jective is the Ego or intelligence. There are two possible 
ways of uniting these two sides : we may either make nature 
first, and inquire how it is that intelligence is associated with 
it. I.e., we may attempt to resolve it into pure determinations 
of tliought (philosophy of nature) ; or we may make the sub- 
ject first, and inquire how objects proceed ftx)m the subject 
(transcendental philosophy) . The end of all philosoph}' must 
be to make either an intelligence out of nature, or a nature 
out of intelligence. As transcendental philosoph}* has to 
16 
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subordinate the real to the ideal, so must the philosophy* of 
nature attempt to explain the ideal fVom the real. Both, 
however, are only the two jwles of one and the same knowl- 
edge which reciprocally attract each other ; hence, if we start 
ftx)m either pole, we are necessarily drawn towards the other. 

1. The Philosophy op Nature. — To philosophize con- 
cerning nature is, in a certain sense, to create nature, — to 
raise it fVom the dead mechanism in which it had seemed con- 
fined, to inspire it with freedom, and enable it to realize its 
own ft-ee development. And what, then, is matter, other 
than mind which has become extinct? According to this 
view, since nature is only the visible organism of our under- 
standing, it can piXKluce nothing but what is conformable to 
law and design. But you radically destroy eveiy idea of na- 
ture just so soon as you allow its design to have come to it 
from without, from the understanding of some being external 
to it. The complete exhibition of the immanence of the in- 
tellectual world in the laws and forms of the phenomenal 
world, and, on the other hand, tlie complete comprehension 
of these laws and forms by means of the intellectual world, 
and therefore the exhibition of the identit}' of natm*e with the 
ideal world, is the work of tlie philosophy of nature. Imme- 
diate experience is indeed its starting-point ; we know origi- 
nally nothing except through experience ; but just as soon as 
I gain an insight into the inner necessity of a principle of ex- 
perience, it becomes a principle a priori. The philosoph}' of 
nature is empiricism extended until it becomes absolute. 

Schelling expresses himself as follows, concerning the fun- 
damental principles of a philosophy of nature. Nature is as 
it were an oscillation between productivity and product, which 
is alwa3's passing over into definite forms and products, just 
as it is always productively- passing beyond these. This os- 
cillation indicates a duality of principles, through which 
nature is held in a constant activit3', and hindered from ex- 
hausting itself in its products. A universal dualit)' is thus 
the principle of every explanation of nature ; it is the first 
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principle of a philosophic theorj' of nature, to reduce all 
nature to polarity and dualism. On the other hand, the object 
of all our contemplation of nature is to know that absolute 
unity which comprehends the whole, but which suffers only 
one side of itself to be known in nature. Nature is, as it 
were, the instrument through which this absolute unity ex- 
ternally executes and actualizes that which is prefigured in 
the absolute understanding. The whole absolute is therefore 
cognizable in nature, though phenomenal nature only exhibits 
in a succession, and produces in an endless development, 
that which the true or real nature eternally possesses. Schel- 
ling treats of the philosophy of nature, in three divisions: 

(1) the proof that nature, in its original products, is organic; 

(2) the conditions of an inorganic nature ; (3) the reciprocal 
determination of organic and inorganic nature. 

(1) Organic nature Schelling deduces thus : Nature abso- 
lutely apprehended is nothing other than infinite activity, 
infinite productivity. If this were unhindered in the mani- 
festation of itself, it would at once, with infinite celerity, 
produce an absolute product, which would aflford no expla- 
nation of empirical nature. If this latter is to be explained 
— if there are to be finite products, we must consider the 
productive activity of nature as restrained by an opposite, a 
retarding activit}', which lies in nature itself. Thus arises 
a series of finite products. But since the absolute produc- 
tivity of nature tends towards an absolute product, these 
individual products are onl}' phenomenal ones, beyond each 
one of which nature herself advances, in order to satisfy- the 
absoluteness of her inner productivit}' through an infinite 
series of individual products. In this eternal producing of 
finite products, nature shows itself as a living antagonism 
of two opposite forces, a productive and a retarding ten- 
dency. And, indeed, the operation of this latter is infinitely 
manifold ; tlie original productive impulse of nature has not 
onl}' to combat a simple restraint, but it must struggle with 
an infinity of reactions, which may be called origind quali- 
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tics. Hence everj' organic being is the permanent expres- 
sion of a conflict of reciprocally destroying and limiting 
actions of nature. And from this, viz., from the original 
limitation and infinite restraint of the formative impulse of 
nature, we see the reason wli}' every organism, instead of 
attaining to an absolute product, only reproduces itself ad 
infinitum. Upon this rests the special signifleance for the 
organic world, of the distinction of sex. Tlie distinction of 
sex fixes the organic products of nature, it restrains them 
within their own processes of development, and suffers them 
only to produce their like. But in this production nature 
has no regard for the individual, but only for the species. 
The individual is contrar}' to nature; nature desires the 
absolute, and its constant effort is to exhibit tliis. Individual 
products, therefore, in which the activity of nature is arrested, 
can only be regarded as abortive attempts to represent the 
absolute. Hence the individual must be the means, and the 
species the end of nature. Just so soon as the species is 
secured, nature abandons the individuals and labors for their 
destruction. Schelling divides tlie dynamic gradation of 
organic nature according to the three gi'and functions of an 
organism : (a) Formative impulse (reproductive energj) ; 
(b) Irritability ; (c) Sensibility. Highest in rank are those 
organisms in which sensibility has the preponderance over 
irritability ; next are those in which irritability' preponderates ; 
and lastly, those in which reproduction first comes out in its 
entire perfection, while sensibility and irritability are almost 
extinct. Yet these three powers are interwoven together In 
all nature, and hence there is but one oi^anization, descend- 
ing through all nature from man to the plant. 

(2) Inorganic nature is the antithesis to oiganlc. The 
existence and essence of inorganic nature are conditioned 
through the existence and essence of organic nature. While 
the forces of organic nature are productive, those of inoiganio 
nature are not productive. While organic nature aims only 
to establish the species, inorganic nature regards only the 
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individual, and offers no reproduction of the species through 
the individual. It consists in a great multitude of materials, 
wliich have no other connection than that of externality and 
juxtaposition. In a word, inorganic nature is simply a mass 
held together by some external cause as gravity. Yet it, like 
organic nature, has its gradations. The power of reproduc- 
tion in the latter has its counterpart in the chemical processes 
of the former {e,g,^ combustion) ; that which in the one case 
is irritability, in the other is electricity ; and sensibility-, which 
is the highest stage of organic life, corresponds to magnetism, 
the highest stage of the inoi^anic. 

(3) TJie reciprocal determination of the organic and inor- 
ganic world is made clear by what has already been said. 
The result to which every genuine philosophy of nature must 
come, is that the distinction between organic and inorganic 
nature is only in nature as object, and that nature, as origi- 
nally pi-oductive, transcends both. If the ftmctions of an 
organism are only possible on the condition that a definite 
external world and an organic world exist, then must the 
external world and the organic world have a common origin. 
This can be explained only on the ground that inoi^ganic na- 
ture presupposes in order to its existence a higher dynamical 
order of things, to which it is subject. There must be a 
third, which can reunite organic and inorganic nature ; which 
can be a medium, maintaining the continuit}' of the two. 
Both must be identified in some ultimate cause, through 
which, as through one common soul of nature (world-soul), 
both the organic and inorganic, i.e., universal nature, is ani- 
mated; in some common principle, which, fluctuating be- 
tween inorganic and organic nature, and maintaining the 
continuit}' of the two, contains the first cause of all changes 
in the one, and tlie ultimate ground of all activity in the 
other. We have here the idea of a universal organism. Tliat 
it is one and the same organization which unites in one the 
organic and inorganic world would appear from what has al- 
ready been said of the parallel gradations of the two worlds. 
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That which in universal nature is the cause of magnetism, 
is in organic nature the cause of sensibility, and the latter is 
only a higher potency of the former. Just as in the organic 
world through sensibility, so in universal nature through 
magnetism, there arises a dualit}' from identity. In this way 
organic nature appears only as a higher stage of the inorganic ; 
the very same dualism which is seen in magnetic polarity, 
electrical phenomena, and chemical differences^ displays it- 
self also in the organic world. 

2. Transcendental Philosophy. — Transcendental phi- 
losophy is the philosophy of nature become subjective. The' 
entire series of successive stages which have been described 
as exhibited in the object, is now repeated as a successive de- 
velopment of the beholding subject. It is the peculiarit}' of 
transcendental idealism, as we are told in the preface, that so 
soon as it is once admitted, it requires that the origin of all 
knowledge shall be sought for anew ; that what has long been 
considered as established truth should be subjected to a new 
examination ; and if it undergoes this examination success- 
full}', it must at least appear under a new character and form. 
All parts of philosophy must be exhibited in one continuity, 
and the whole of philosophy must be regarded as the ad- 
vancing history of consciousness, which can use only as me- 
morial or document that which is laid down in experience. 
The exhibition of this connection is proi)erl3' a succession of 
intuitions through which the Ego raises itself to consciousness 
in the highest potency. Neither transcendental philosophy 
nor the philosophy of nature can alone represent the paral- 
lelism between nature and intelligence ; but, in order to this, 
both sciences must be united, the one being considered as a 
necessary- counterpart to the other. The subdivision of 
transcendental philosoph}' follows from its problem, to seek 
anew the origin of all knowledge, and to subject to a new 
examination ever}- prejudgment and every thing which had 
been held to be established truth. The prejudgments of the 
common understanding are principally two : (1) That a world 
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of objects exists independent of, and outside of, ourselves, 
which are presented to us just as the}' are. To explain this 
prejudgment, is tlie problem of the first part of the trans- 
cendental philosophy {theoretical philosophy) . (2) That we 
can produce an effect upon the objective world in accordance 
with representations which arise freely within us. The solu- 
tion of this problem is practical philosophy. But, with these 
two problems we find ourselves entangled, (3) in a contradic- 
tion. How is it possible that our thought should ever rule 
over the world of sense, if representation is conditioned in its 
origin bj' the objective ? And conversel}' : how is harmony 
between our intellect and external things possible, if things 
are to be determined according to conceptions ? The solution 
of this problem, which is the highest of transcendental 
philosophy, is the answer to the question : How can repre- 
sentations be conceived as directing themselves according to 
objects, and at the same time objects be conceived as direct- 
ing themselves according to representations? This is only 
conceivable on the gi'ound that the activity through which the 
objective world is produced, is original identical with that 
which manifests itself in the will, hence only on the ground 
that the same activity which in volition is consciousl}* produc- 
tive, is unconsciously productive in the production of the 
external world. To show this identity of conscious and un- 
conscious activity, is the problem of the third part of trans- 
cendental philosophy, or the science of design in nature and 
of art. The three parts of the transcendental philosophy 
correspond thus entirely to the three critiques of Kant. 

(1) Theoretical philosophy starts from the highest princi- 
ple of knowledge, the self-consciousness, and from this point 
develops the history' of self-consciousness, according to its 
most prominent epochs and stages, viz., sensation, intuition, 
productive intuition (which produces matter), — outer and 
inner intuition (from which space and time, and all Kant*s 
categories raaj' be derived), abstraction (by which the in- 
telligence distinguishes itself from its products), — absolute 
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abstraction, or absolute act of will. With the act of the will 
there is spread before us, — 

(2) The Field of Practical Philosophy. — In practical 
philosophy the Ego is no longer intuitive, i.e., unconscious, 
but is consciously productive, i.e., realizing. As from the 
original act of self-consciousness nature in its entirety' de- 
velops itself, so from the second act, or the act of free self- 
determination, there is produced a second nature, to deduce 
which is the object of practical philosoph}'. In his exposition 
of practical philosophy, Schelling follows almost whoU}' the 
thcorj' of Fichte, but closes this section with some remarkable 
expressions respecting the philosophy of history, which show 
an advance beyond Fichte's position. The moral order of 
tlie world is not enough to secure to the free action of intel- 
ligence its legitimate results. For the moral order is itself 
the product of man}' acting subjects, and cannot exist if these 
subjects act contrary' to the moral law. Nothing so subjec- 
tive as the moral order of the world, nor yet the mere con- 
formit}' to law in objective nature, can secure to free activity 
its adequate results, and effect that out of the completely 
lawless play of the freedom of individuals there should, in the 
end, arise for all free beings an objective, rational, and har- 
monious result. A principle superior at once to both subject 
and object must be tlie invisible root of that harmony between 
the two which is necessary for action. This superior princi- 
ple is the Absolute, which is neither subject nor object, but 
the common root and uniting identity of the two. The ft-ee 
action of rational beings as it displa3's itself in that harmony 
of subjective and objective being which is eternally realized 
tlux)ugh the absolute, is history. History, therefore, is noth- 
ing but the continual realization of the harmony of the sub- 
jective and objective which is ever becoming more and more 
complete ; the gradual revelation and manifestation of the 
absolute. In this revelation there are three periods. The 
first is that in which the governing power manifests itself as 
fate, as blind force, subduing freedom, and coldly and uncon- 
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sciously destrojing whatever is greatest and noblest. This is 
the tragic period of histoiy, a period of splendor, but also of 
the disappearance of the wonders of the old world with its 
empires and of the noblest humanity that ever flourished. 
The second period is that in which this blind force discloses 
itself as nature, and the obscure law of necessity is trans- 
formed into a clear law of nature which compels freedom and 
unrestrained caprice to subserve a plan of universal culture, 
leading in the end to the unit}- of nations and a universal 
state. This period appears to begin with the extension of 
the great Roman republic. The third period is that in which 
what in the earlier periods appeared as fate and nature de- 
velops itself as providence, and even the dominion of " fate " 
and '' nature" is represented as providence in its first incom- 
plete manifestation. When this period will begin we cannot 
say. But when this period is, God is. 

(3) Philosophy of Art. — The problem of transcendental 
philosophy is to harmonize the subjective and the objective. 
In histor}', with which practical philosophy closes, the identity 
of the two is not exhibited, but only approximated in an in- 
finite progress. But now the Ego must attain a position 
where it can actually behold this identity, which constitutes 
its inner essence. If now all conscious activit}' exhibits de- 
sign, then a conscious and unconscious 2^t\\\iy can only coin- 
cide in a product, whicli, though it exhibits design, was 3et 
produced without design. Such a product is nature ; we 
have here the principle of all teleology^ in which alone the 
solution of the given problem can be sought. The peculiarity 
of nature is this, \iz., that though it exhibits itself as nothing 
but a blind mechanism, it yet displa3's design, and represents 
an identit}' of the conscious subjective and the unconscious 
objective activit}' ; in it the Ego beholds its own most pecu- 
liar essence, which consists alone in this identity. But in na- 
ture the Ego beholds this identity, as something purely 
objective, as existing only extemall}* to it ; it must also be 
enabled to perceive it as a somewhat whose principle lies 
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within the Ego itself. This perception is the art-intuition. 
As the production of nature is unconscious, though similar to 
that which is conscious, so the aesthetic production of the 
artist is a conscious production, similar to that which is un- 
c»onscious. Esthetics must therefore l)e joined to tcleologA'. 
That contradiction l)ctween tlie conscious and the unc*on- 
scious, which moves forwanl untiringly in histon*, and which 
is unconsciously reconciled in nature, finds its conscious 
reconciliation in a work of art. In a work of art, the intelli- 
gence attains a perfect intuition of itself. The feeling which 
accompanies this intuition, is the feeling of an infinite satis- 
faction ; all contradictions being solved, and every riddle ex- 
plained. The unknown, which unexpectedly- hannonizes the 
objective and the conscious activity, is notliing other tliaii 
that absolute unchangeable identity' to which every existence 
must be referred. In tlie artist it lays aside the veil, which 
elsewhere surrounds it, and irresistibly impels him to com- 
plete his work. Thus there is no other eternal revelation but 
art, and this is also the miracle which should convince us of 
the reality of tliat supreme, which is never itself objective, 
but is the cause of all objectivity. Hence art holds a higher 
rank than philosoph}', for only in art has the intellectual intui- 
tion objectivity. There is nothing, therefore, for the philoso- 
pher higher than art, Ixjcause this opens before him, as it 
were, the holy of holies, where that which is separate in na- 
ture and history, and which in life and action, as in thought, 
must ever diverge, burns, as it were, in one flame, in an eter- 
nal and original union. From this we see also both tlie fact 
that philosophy, as philosophy, can never be universally valid, 
and the reason for it. Art is that alone to which is given an 
absolute objectivity, and it is through this alone that nature, 
consciousl}' productive, concludes and completes itself within 
itself. 

The " Transcendental Idealism'* is the last work which 
Schelling wrote after the method of Fichte. In its principle he 
goes decidedly beyond the standi)oint of Fichte. That which 
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was with Fichte the inconceivable limit of the Ego, Schelling 
derives as a necessary duality, from the simple essence of the 
P2go. While Fichte had regarded the union of subject and 
object, only as an infinite progression towards that which 
ought to be, Schelling looked upon it as actually accomplished 
in a work of ai*t. With Fichte God was apprehended only as 
the object of a moral faith, but with Schelling he was looked 
upon as the immediate object of the aesthetic intuition. This 
difference between the two could not long be concealed from 
Schelling. He was obliged to see that he no longer stood 
upon the basis of subjective idealism, but that his real posi- 
tion was that of objective idealism. If he had ah-eady gone 
beyond Fichte in setting the philosophy of nature and tran- 
scendental philosophy opposite to each other, it was perfectly 
consistent for him now to go one step farther, and, placing 
himself on the point of indifference between the two, make 
the identity of the ideal and the real, of thought and being, as 
his principle. This principle Spinoza had already possessed 
before him. To this philosophy of identity Schelling now 
found himself peculiarly attracted. Instead of following 
Fichte's method, he now availed himself of that of Spinoza, 
the mathematical, to which he ascribed the greatest evidence 
of pix)of . 

III. Third Period : Period of Spinozism, or the Indif- 
ference OF THE Ideal and the Real. 

The principal writings of this |>eriod are: ^^ Exposition 
of my System of Philosophy " (Journal of Speculative Physics, 
ii. 2) ; the second edition, with additions, of the '' Ideas for 
a Philosophy of Nature^'^ 1803; the dialogue, ^^ Bruno., or 
concerning the Divine and the Natural Principle of Things^** 
1802 ; '' Lectures on the Method of Academical Study,*' 1803 ; 
three numbers of a " New Journal of Speadative Physics,'^ 
1802-3. The character of the new standpoint of Schel- 
ling, at which we now arrive, is clearl}' exhibited in the defi- 
nition of reason, which he places at the head of the first of the 
above-named writings : I call reason absolute reason, or rea- 
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son, in so far as it is conceived as tlie total indifference of the 
8nbjectiv€ and the objective. Ever}' one is supposed to be com- 
petent to think of reason ; to think of it as absolute, and tlius 
to reach the standpoint which I require, abstraction must be 
made fVom the thinking subject. To him who makes this ab- 
straction, reason immediately c*eases to be something subjec- 
tive, as most men represent it ; neither can it be conceived 
as something objective, since an objective, or that which is 
thought, is only possible in opposition to that which thinks. 
It becomes, therefore, through this abstraction a true in-itself 
(absolute), which is the indifference-point between subject 
and object. The standpoint of philosophy is the standpoint 
of reason ; its knowledge is a knowledge of things as they are 
in themselves, i.e., as they are in the reason. It is the 
nature of philosophy' to desti*oy every distinction which the 
imagination has mingled with pure thought, and to see in 
things onl}' that through which they express the absolute rea- 
son, not regarding in them that which is simply an object for 
that reflection which expends itself on the laws of mechanism 
and in time. Besides reason there is nothing, and in it is 
ever}' thing. Reason is the absolute. All objections to this 
principle can only arise from the fact, that men are in the 
habit of looking at things not as they are in reason, but as 
they appear. Every tiling which is, is in essence like the 
reason, and one with it. It is not the reason which posits 
something external to itself, but only the false use of reason, 
which is connected with the inability to forget the subjective 
in ourselves. The reason is absolutely one and self-identical. 
The highest law for the being of reason, and since there is 
nothing besides reason, the highest law for all l)eing, is the 
law of identity. Between subject and object therefore — since 
it is one and the same absolute identity which displays itself 
in both — there can be no difference except a quantitative dif- 
ference (a difference of more or less) , so that nothing is either 
simple object or simple subject, but in all things subject and 
object are united, this union being in different proix)rtions, 
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BO that sometimes the subject and sometimes the object has 
the prei)onderance. But since the absolute is pure identity' 
of subject and object, there can be no quantitative difference 
except outside of the identity, i.e., in the finite. As the fun- 
damental form of the infinite is A = A, so the scheme of the 
finite is A = B (i.e., the union of subjective with objective in 
different proportions) . But, in reality, nothing is finite, be- 
cause the identity is the only reality. So far as there is 
diflference in individual things, the identity exists in the form 
of indifference. If we could see at one glance every thing 
which is, we should find in all the pure identity, because we 
should find in all a perfect quantitative equilibrium of subjec- 
tivity and objectivity. True, we find, in looking at individual 
objects, that sometimes the preponderance is on one side and 
sometimes on the other, but in the whole this is compensated. 
The absolute identity is the absolute totality, the universe 
itself. There is in reality no individual being or thing. There 
is in reality nothing bejond the totality; and if any thing 
beyond this is beheld, this can onlj' happen by virtue of an 
arbitrary' separation of the individual from the whole, which 
is done through reflection, and is the source of every error. 
The absolute identity is essentially the same in every part of 
the universe. Hence the universe may be conceived under 

the figure of a line, in the centre of which is the A = A, while 

+ 
at the end on one side is A = B, i.e., a preponderance of the 

+ 
subjective, and at the end on the other side is A = B, i.e., a 

preponderance of the objective, though this must be conceived 

so that a relative identity may exist even in these extremes. 

The one side is the real or natui-e, the other side is the ideal. 

The real side develops itself according to three potences (a 

potence, or power, indicates a definite quantitative difference 

of subjectivity and objectivity). 

(1) The first potence is matter and gravity — the greatest 

preponderance of the object. (2) The second potence is 

light (A*)} an inner — as weight is an outer — intuition of 
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nature. Light is a higher ascent of the subjective. It is the 
absohite identity itself. (3) The thinl iK)tence is oi^aniza- 
tion (A*), the common product of light and gravity. Oi-gan- 
ization is just as original as matter. Inorganic nature, as 
such, doi^s not exist: it is actually oi^nized, and is, as it 
were, the universal germ out of which oi^anization proceeds. 
The organization of ever}* sphere is but the externalization 
of the inner being of the sphere itself; the earth itself, b^- a 
prowss of self-evolution, becomes animal and plant. The 
organic world has not formed itself out of the inorganic, but 
has been at least i^tentiall}- present in it from the beginning. 
That matter which lies before us, ai)parently inorganic, is tlie 
residuum of organic metamoq)hoses, which could not l>ecome 
organic. The human brain is the highest bloom of the whole 
organic metamorphosis of the earth. P>om tlie al>ovc, 
Seiielling adds, it must be i)ereeived that we aHlrm an inner 
identity of all things, and a potential presence of ever^' Uiing 
in every other, and therefore even the so-called dead matter 
may be viewed only as a sleeping world of animals and plants, 
which, in some period, the absolute identity may animate and 
raise to life. At this point Schelling stops suddeiil}', without 
developing further the three i)otences of the ideal series, cor- 
responding to those of the real. Elsewhere he completes the 
work by setting up the following three i>otence8 of tlie ideal 
series : (1) Kuowknlge, the potcncc of reflection ; (2) Action, 
the potence of subsumption ; (3) the Reason as the unity of 
reflection and subsumption. These three potences ap^K^ar: 
(1) as the true, the assimilation of matter in form; (2) as 
the good, or the assimilation of form in matter ; (3) as the 
beautiful, or the work of art, the absolute blending together 
of form and matter. 

Schelling sought also to furnish himself with a new method 
for knowing the absolute identity. Neither the anal^-tic not 
the synthetical method seems to him suitable for this, since 
both afford only a finite knowledge. Gradually, also, he 
abandoned the mathematical metho<l. The logical forms of 
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the ordinaiy method of knowledge, and oven the ordinar}' 
nictaph3sical categones, were insufficient for him. Scheiling 
now places the intellectual intuition as the starting-point of 
true knowledge. Intuition, in general, is an equipoise of 
thought and being. When I intuit an object, the l)eing of the 
object and my thought of the object are for me absolutely the 
same. But in ordinary* intuition, some particular sensuous 
thing is ix)sited as one with the thought. But in the intel- 
lectual or rational intuition, being in general and ever}- being 
is made identical with the thought, the absolute subject-object 
is beheld. The intellectual intuition is absolute knowledge, 
and as such it can only be conceived as that in which thought 
and being are not opi)osed to each other. It is the begin- 
ning and the first step towards philosophy to behold, imme- 
diately and intellectualh* within thyself, that same indifference 
of the ideal and the i-eal which thou l>choldest projected as it 
were from thyself in space and time. This a1)solutely abso- 
lute mode of knowledge is whollj' and entirely in the absolute 
itself. That it can never be taught is clear. It cannot, more- 
over, be seen why philosophy is bound to have special regard 
to this inability. It seems much more fitting to make so com- 
plete a separation on ever}' side between the entrance to phi- 
losopiiy and the common knowledge, tliat no road nor track 
shall lead from the latter to the former. The absolute mode 
of knowledge, like the truth which it contains, has no true op- 
position outside of itself, and as it cannot be demonstrated b}' 
any intelligent being, so nothing can be set up in opposition 
to it by any. — Scheiling attempted to reduce the intellectual 
intuition to a method, and named this method construction. 
The i>ossibilit>' and the necessity of the constructive methoil is 
based upon the fact that the absolute is in all, and that all is 
the absolute. Construction is nothing other than the demon- 
stration that the whole is absolutel}* expressed in ever}' par- 
ticular relation and object. To construe an object, philo- 
sophically, is to prove that in this object the whole inner 
stmcture of the absolute repeats itself. 
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In SchcUing's ^'Lectures an the Method of Academical 
Study'* (delivei-ed 1802, and published in 1803), he 80uglit 
to treat eneycloi>edieally, every philosophieal discipline from 
the given standpoint of identity or indifference. The}' furnish 
a connected and popular exposition of tlie outlines of his plii- 
losophy, in the form of a critical ix;\new of the studies of the 
universit}- course. The most noticeable feature in them is 
ScheUing*s attempt at a historical construction of Christian- 
ity. The incarnation of God is an incarnation from eternity. 
The eternal Son of God, bom from the essence of the fatlier 
of all things, is the finite itself, as it is in the eternal intuition 
of God. Christ is only the historical and phenomenal pinna- 
cle of the incarnation ; as an individual, he is a jx^i'son wholly 
intc»lligible from the circumstances of the age in which he 
appealed. Since God is eternally outside of all time, it is 
inconceivable that he should have assumed a human nature 
at any definite moment of time. The temporal form of 
Christianity, the exoteric Christianity does not corresiwnd 
to its idea, and its [>erfection is yet to come. A chief 
liindi-ance to the perfection of Chiistianity was, and is, the 
so-called Bible, which, moreover, is far inferior to other 
religious writings, in a genuine religious content. The future 
must bring a new birth of esoteric Christianity, or a new and 
higher form of religion, in which philosophy, religion, and 
poesy shall melt together in unity. — This latter remai-k con- 
tains already an intimation of the '* Philosophy of Jievela- 
tioji,** a work subsequentl}' written b}- Schelling, and which 
exhibited man}' of the principles current in the age of the 
Ai)ostle John. In the work we are now considering, there 
are also many otlier points which corresjwnd to this later 
8tandi)oint of Schelling. Thus he places at the summit of 
history a kind of golden age. It is inconceivable, he 8a3's, 
that man as he now api>ears, should have raised himself 
through himself from instinct to consciousness, from animal- 
ity to rationality. Another human race, must, therefore, 
have preceded the present, which ancient legends have im- 
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mortalized under the form of gods and heroes. The first 
origin of religion and culture is only conceivable through the 
instruction of higher natures. I hold a state of culture to 
have been the first condition of the human race, and consider 
the first foundation of states, sciences, religion, and arts as 
cotemporary, or rather as one thing : so that all these were 
not truly separate, but in the completest interpenetration, as 
it will be again in the final consummation. Schelling is no 
more than consistent when he accordingly apprehends the 
s3mbols of mj-thology which we meet with at the beginning 
of history, as disclosures of the highest wisdom. There is 
here also a step towai'ds his subsequent " Philosophy of My- 
thology J*^ 

The mj'stical element revealed in these expressions of 
Schelling gained continually a greater prominence with him. 
Its growth was partly connected with his fruitless search after 
an absolute method, and a fitting form in which he might 
have satisfactorily expressed his philosophic intuitions. All 
noble mysticism rests on the inabilit}' to adequately express 
an infinite content in the form of a conception. So Schelling, 
after he had been restlessl}' tossed about from method to 
method, soon gave up also his method of construction, and 
abandoned himself wholly to the unlimited current of his 
fancy. But though this was partly tlie cause of his mysti- 
cism, it is also true that his philosophical standpoint was 
gradually undergoing a change. From the speculative sci- 
ence of nature, he was gradually passing over more and more 
into the philosophj' of mind, whereby his conception and defi- 
nition of the absolute became changed. While he had pre- 
viously- defined tlie absolute as the indifference of the ideal 
and the real, he now gives a preponderance to the ideal over 
the real, and makes ideality the fundamental determination 
of the absolute. The ideal is the first ; secondly, the ideal 
determines itself in itself to the real ; and the real as such is 
only thirtl. The earlier harmony of mind and nature is dis- 
solved : matter appears now as the negative of mind. Suico 
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Sehelling in this way distinguishes the universe from the abso- 
lute as its counterpart, we see that he leaves decidedly the 
basis of Spinozism on which he had previously stood, and 
places himself on a new standi)oint. 

IV. Fourth Period: the Mystical or Neo-Platonio 

FORM OF SCHELLING*S PHILOSOPHY. 

Thq writings of this period are : " Philosophy and Re- 
ligion" 1804 ; '' Exposition of the true relation of the Phi- 
losophy of Nature to the improved Theory of FicJite^'* 1806 ; 
''^Medical Annual" (published in company- with Marctis) 
1805-1808. — As has already been said, the absolute and the 
universe were, on the standpoint of indifference, identical. 
Nature and histor}' were immediate manifestations of the ab- 
solute. But now Sehelling lays stress ui>on the difference 
between the two, and the independence of the world. This 
he expresses in a striking way in the first of the above-named 
writings, by placing the origin of the world wholly after tlie 
manner of Nco-Platonism, in a breaking away or a falling off 
from the absolute. From the absolute to the actual, there is 
no continuous transition ; the origin of the sensible world is 
only conceivable as a complete breaking off jyer solium from 
the absolute. The absolute is the only real, finite things ai-e 
not real ; they can, therefore, have their ground in no rcalit}* 
imparted to them from the absolute, but only in a separa- 
tion and complete falling away from the absolute. The rec- 
onciliation of this fall, and the complete manifestation of 
God, is the final cause of history. With this idea there are 
also connected other conceptions borrowed from Neo-Pla- 
tonism, which Sehelling brings out in the same work. He 
speaks in it of the descent of the soul from intellectualit}', to 
the world of sense, and like the Platonic mj'th he allows this 
fall of souls to be a punishment for their selfhood (pride) ; 
he speaks also in connection with this of a regeneration, or 
transmigration of souls, by which the}' either begin a higher 
life on a better sphere, or intoxicated with matter, are driven 
down to a still lower abode, according as they have in the 
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present life laid aside more or less of their self liood, and be- 
come purified in a greater or less degree, to an identity with 
the infinite ; but we are especiall}' reminded of Neo-Platon- 
ism by the high place and the mystical and symbolical signifi- 
cance which Schelling gives in tliis work to the Greek mys- 
teries (even in the Bruno) , and the view that if religion would 
be held in its pure ideality, it can only exist esoterically, or in 
the form of mysteries. — This notion of a higher identifica- 
tion of religion and philosophy goes through all the writings 
of this period. All true experience, says Schelling in the 
*' Medical Annual^*' is religious. The existence of God is an 
empirical truth, and the ground of all experience. True, re- 
ligion is not philosophy*, but the philosophy which does not 
unite in sacred harmony religion with science, were unworthy 
of the name. True, I know something higher than science. 
And if science has only these two ways to knowledge open 
before it, viz., that of analysis or abstraction, and that of 
synthetic derivation, then we deny all science of the absolute. 
Si>eculation is every thing, i.t?., a beholding, a contemplation 
of that which is in God. Science itself has worth only so 
far as it is speculative, i.e., only so far as it is a contempla- 
tion of God as he is. But the time will come when sciences 
shall more and more cease, and immediate knowledge take 
theu* place. The mortal eye closes onl^^ in the highest sci- 
ence, where it is no longer the man who sees, but the eternal 
beholding which has now come to see in him. 

With this theosophic view of the world, Schelling was led 
to pay attention to the earlier mj'stics. He began to study 
their writings. He answered the charge of mysticism in his 
controversy with Fichte as follows : Among the learned of 
the last century, there was a tacit agreement never to go be- 
yond a certain height, and, therefore, the genuine spirit of 
science was given up to the unlearned. These, because they 
were uneducated and had drawn upon themselves the jealousy 
of the learned, were called fanatics. But many a philosopher 
by profession might well have exchanged all his rhetoric for 
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the fblness of mind and heart which abound in the writiii«,'3 
of such fanatics. Therefore I am not ashamed of the name 
of such a fanatic. I will even seek to make this reproach 
true ; if 1 have not hitherto studied the writings of these men 
correctly, it has been owing to negligence. 

Schelling did not omit to verify these words. There were 
some special mental afl3nities between himself and Jacob 
Boehnxe^ with whom he now became more and more closely 
joined. A study of his writings is indeed indicated in Schel- 
ling*s works of the present period. One of the most famous 
of Schelling*s writings, his theory of freedom, which appeared 
after this (" Philosophical Iiiquii^ into the Nature of Human 
Freedom" 1809), is composed entirely in the spirit of Jacob 
Boehme. With this begins the last period of Schelling's phi- 
losophizing. 

V. Fifth Period : — Attempt at a Theogony and Cos- 

BIOGONY after THE MANNER OF JaCOB BoEHME. 

Schelling had much in common with Jacob Boehme. Both 
considered speculative cognition to be a kind of immediate 
intuition. Both made use of forms which mingled the ab- 
stract and the sensuous, and interpenetrated the definiteness 
of logic with the coloring of fancy. Both, in fine, were spec- 
ulatively in close contact. The self-duplication of the abso- 
lute was a ftmdamental thought of Boehme. Starting with 
the principle, that the divine essence was the indeterminable, 
infinite, and inconceivable, the ungrounded, Boehme conceives 
this essence, from a feeling of its own abstract infinitude, to 
project itself into the finite, i.e., into the ground, or centre of 
nature, where in their gloomy torture-chamber the qualities 
are separated, from whose harsh collision the lightning streams 
forth, which, as mind or principle of light, is destined to rule 
and explain the struggling powei-s of nature, so that the God 
who has been raised from the absence of ground through a 
ground to the light of tlie mind, may henceforth move in aa 
eternal kingdom of jo}'. This tlieogon}' of Jacob Boehme is 
in striking accord witli the present standi)oint of Schelling. 
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As Boehme had apprehended the absolute as the indetermina- 
ble absence of ground, so had Schelling m his earlier writings 
apprehended it as indifference. As Boehme had distinguished 
this absence of ground from a ground, or from nature, and 
from God as the light of minds, so had Schelling, in the 
writings of the last period, apprehended the absolute as a 
self-renunciation, and a return back from this renunciation 
into a higher unity with itself. We have here the three chief 
elements of that history of God, around which Schelling's es- 
say on freedom turns : (1 ) God as indifference, or the absence 
of ground ; (2) God as duplication into ground and existence, 
real and ideal; (3) reconciliation of this duplication, and 
elevation of the onginal indifference to identity. The first 
element of the divine life is that of pure indifference, or in- 
distinguishableness. This, which precedes every thing exist- 
ing, may be called the original gi-ound, or the absence of 
ground. The absence, of ground is not a product of oppo- 
sites, nor are they contained implicite in it, but it is a proper 
essence separate from every opposite, and having no predi- 
cate but that of predicatelessness. Real and ideal, dai'kness 
and light, can never be predicated of the absence of ground 
as opposites ; they can only be affirmed of it as not-opposites 
in a neither-nor. From this indifference now rises the dualit}- : 
the absence of ground separates into two co-eternal begin- 
nings, so that ground and existence may become one through 
love, and the indeterminable and lifeless indifference may rise 
to a determinate and living identity. Since nothing is before 
or external to God, he must have the ground of his existence 
in himself. But this ground is not simply logical, as concep- 
tion, but real, as something which is actually to be distin- 
guished in God from existence ; it is nature in God, an 
essence inseparable indeed from him, but yet distinct. Hence 
we cannot assign to this ground understanding and will, but 
only a desire to attain these ; it is the longing to produce 
itself. But in that this ground moves in its longing accord- 
ing to obscure and uncertain laws like a swelling sea, there 
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is, self-begotten in God, another and reflexive motion, an 
inner representation by which, since no other content than 
God himself is jxwsible for it, he beholds himself in his im- 
age. This representation is God himself produced in him- 
self, the eternal word in God, which rises as light in the 
darkness of the ground, and endows its blind longing with 
understanding. This understanding, united with the ground, 
becomes free creative will. Its work is to give order to na- 
ture, and to regulate the hitherto unregulated ground ; and 
from this explanation of the real through the ideal, comes the 
creation of the world. . The development of the world has 
two stadia : (1) the travail of light, or the progressive devel- 
opment of nature to man ; (2) the travail of mind, or tiie 
development of man in histor}'. ^ 

(1) The progressive development of nature proceeds from 
a conflict of the ground with the understanding. The ground 
originally sought to produce every tyng solely' from itself, 
but its products had no stability without the understanding, 
and revelled to the gi'ound, a creation which we see exhib- 
ited in the extinct classes of animals and plants of Uie pre- 
historic world. But consecutivel}' and gradually, the ground 
admitted the work of the understanding, and every such step 
towards light is indicated by a new class of beings. In even- 
creature of nature we must, therefore, distinguish two prin- 
ciples : flrst, the obscure principle through which .they are 
separate from God, and have a particular will ; second, the 
divine principle of the understanding, of the universal wilL 
With irrational creatures, however, these two principles are 
not 3'et brought to unity ; but the particular will is simple 
passion and desire, while the universal will, without the in- 
dividual will, reigns as an external natural force, as con- 
trolling instinct. 

(2) The two principles, the particular and the universal 
will, are first united in man as they are in the absolute : but 
in God they arc united inseparabl}- ; in man separably-, in 
order that there may be a difference between man and God, 
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and ihat God, as opposed to man, may be revealed as the 
unity of both principles, as a spirit which overcomes the dif- 
ference, as love. It is just this separableness of the univer- 
sal will, and the particular will, which makes good and evil 
possible. The good is the subjection of the particular will to 
the univeraal will, and the reverse of tliis right relation is 
evil. Human freedom consists in this ix)ssibility of good and 
evil. The empirical man, however, is not free, but his whole 
empirical condition is posited by a pre>ious act of intelli- 
gence. The man must act just as he does, but is neverthe- 
less free, because he has from eternity freely made himself 
that which he now necessarily is. From the creation, the 
will of the self-subsisting ground has also incited to action 
the individual will of the creature, in order that there might 
exist an opposition, in the suppression of which God might 
realize himself as the reconciling unity. In this universal 
excitation of evil, man has become involved in self-assertion 
and self-seeking ; hence all men are by nature evil, and yet 
in each this evil nature is the result of his own free acts. As 
the histor)' of nature rests upon the conflict of the ground 
with the undei*standing, so does the history of humanity, 
taken as a whole, rest upon the conflict of the individual will 
with the universal will. The ditferent stages through which 
evil, as a historical iK)wer, passes in its conflict with love, 
constitute the periods of the world's histor}'. Christianity is 
the centre of history : in Christ, the principle of love came in 
personal contact with incarnate evil : Christ was the mediator 
to i-econcile on the highest stage the creation with God ; for 
that which is personal can alone redeem the personal. The 
end of history is the reconciliation of* the particular will and 
love, the prevalence of the univei-sal will, so that God shall 
be all in all. The original indifference is thus elevated to 
absolute identity. 

Schelling has given a fartlier justification of this his idea 
of God, in his conti'oversial pamphlet against Jacobi (1812). 
The chai*ge of naturaUsm which Jacobi made against him, he 
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sought to reAite by showing how the true idea of God is a 
union of naturalism and theism. Naturalism seeks to con- 
ceive of God as ground of the world (immanent) , while the- 
ism would view him as tlie world's cause (transcendent) ; the 
true course is to unite both determinations. God is at the 
same time ground and cause. It no way contradicts tlie con- 
ception of God to affirm that, so far as he reveals himself, he 
develops himself from himself, advancing from the imperfect 
to the perfect : the imperfect is in fact the perfect itself, onlj' 
in a state of becoming. It is necessarj' that this becoming 
should be by stages, in order that the ftilness of the perfect 
may appear on all sides. If there were no obscure ground, 
no nature, no negative principle in God, we could not speak 
of a consciousness of God. So long as the God of modern 
theism remains the simple essence which ought to be purely' 
essential, but which in fact is without essence, so long as an 
actual twofoldness is not recognized in God, and a limiting 
and den}ing enei^* (a nature, a negative principle) is not 
placed in opposition to the extending and affirming energ}- in 
God, so long will science be entitled to deny the existence of 
a personal God. It is universall}' and essentially impossible 
to conceive of a being with consciousness, which has not 
been brought into limitation by some negative enei-gy within 
himself, — as universally and essentiallj' imi)ossible as to con- 
ceive of a circle without a centre. 

Schelling's letter to Eschenmayer in the Universal Journal 
of Oemiaiis for Germans^ maj'be regarded as an explanation 
of the views advanced in his essay on freedom, and in his 
reply to Jacobi. In this letter he expresses himself more 
clearly than in his previous writings in regard to the signifi- 
cance of the word ground^ and in regard to tlie extent to 
which he is justified in speaking of a ground in God. After 
this letter there was a pause in Schelliug's literar}' activit}'. 
It was, indeed, rumored that the publication of a great work 
entitled The Ages of the World had been begun, but tliat 
when partly printed, It had been withdrawn by Schelling and 
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destroyed. From this title the public was led to expect a phi- 
losophy of history. Moreover the short supplementary essay 
on The Deities of Samothrace, published in 1815, indicated 
that in the main work great emphasis was to be placed ui)on 
the development of the religious consciousness. Now, indeed, 
that the first book of The Ages of the World has api>eared in 
the eighth volume of Schelling's collected writings in the form 
which he gave to it about the year 1815, we see that the first 
book ti*eats of the past as that which is to be thought of as 
antecedent to nature, the second of the present y i.e., of nature 
itself, and that the third was to contain anticipations of the 
future. For the rest, we see that at least the main features 
of the later doctrine of potences were even then firmly fixed 
in Schelling's mind. After Stahl and Sengler had directed 
public attention to the new direction of Schelling's doctrines, 
an extraordinary sensation was produced bj* the introduction 
which Schelling prefixed to H. 6ekker*s translation of a work 
of Cousin. This was caused not only by the bitterness of his 
expressions in reference to Hegel, who, hesaid, had entirely 
misunderstood the system of identity ; but also by his open 
declaration that the system which he had hitherto developed 
was only one, and that the negative half of philosophy ; that, 
as the complement of this, a second, positive side must be 
added, which should be constructed not purely a priori, but 
by a method which should not altogether exclude the most 
extreme empiricism. In a similar way, tliough with less bit- 
terness toward Hegel, he expressed himself in the introduc- 
tory lecture with which he opened his course in Berlin in 1841 . 
Since the public was soon convinced that Schelling would 
hardly submit the doctrines expounded in his Berlin discourses 
to a larger circle of readers, attempts were made, — after the 
publication of extracts by Frauenstadt and others, and espe- 
cially after the publication of Dr. Paulus' notes, which Schel- 
ling's own complaint of piracy seemed to authenticate, — 
partly to criticise, partly to expound his present doctrines. 
Thftt these were only partially correct was made evident, 
17 
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when, after Schelling's death, his sons mode public not only 
the introduction to the Philosophy of Mythology^ but also the 
Philosophy of Revehition, These works enable us to form 
a quite accurate conception of the later phase of Schelling's 
philosophy. Just as in the essay on tVeedom and in the sub- 
sequent publications, that which in the third i)eriod is called 
the absolute indifference, is designated as the 2>rius of nature 
and mind, — and of God, in so far as it is that in God which 
is not (3'et) God, — so now it is shown, how from this pre- 
conception of Grod, which pantheism substitutes in the i)lace 
of the common conception of him, the transition is made to 
the true notion of Grod, that, namely, iK)ssessed by true mono- 
theism, which vanquishes pantheism by rendering the latter 
latent within it. In this process of the explanation of the 
conception of God, three moments, or, — as ScheUing in ac- 
coi*dance with his earlier method would have expressed it, — 
potences are to be distinguished; fii-st the power-to-exist^ 
which, since it is not yet overt existence, is characterized by 
the minus sign, and commonly denoted by —A. It is the 
ground, or even nature, in God, the obscurit}' which awaits 
explanation, which earlier, in the essay on freedom, was called 
hunger for existence, and which ma}- also be termed subject 
of being or potential being. Over against this mere ability 
to exist stands its opi)osite -f-A, i.e., pure being ^ without 
potentiality. And as the former was mere subject, so the 
latter is mere predicate and object ; as the former was a self 
and existent in-itself, so the latter is rather that which exists 
outside of itself, instead of withdrawing itself within itself. 
Both together constitute the presupposition for a third, ±A, 
which is excluded from both, and in which jwtentialit}' and 
actuality, or subjecti\ity and objectiNdty are so united that it 
ma}' be called that which exists by itself or is master of it- 
self. This thirds which as —A has the first and thus the 
highest claim to exist, is most appropriately designated spirit. 
Although tlie unity of these three is God, he is yet far from 
being triune; he is as yet only the all-one; a conception 
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which contains only the root of triunit}'. The progress toward 
the trinity, and at the same time also toward the universe as 
distinguished from God, proceeds so that —A is posited ex- 
plicitly as the not-being. To this end, however, — since only 
that which is can be iwsited as not-being, — it is necessary to 
presuppose that it was previously posited as being, and was 
then overcome by an opposing -|-A. The api)earance of this 
opix)sition (tension), which springs not from the nature, but 
from the will of God, has (since, properly, in it the relation 
of the two potences is reversed, —A having become the exist- 
ent, and -l-A potentiality or power), for its result, the con- 
version of the original relation, and tluis of the unum versum 
(universe) ; the same end is also 8ub8er\'ed by this, that, 
above each as now transformed, ± A is God as self-possessed, 
actual spirit. Theogon}' and cosmogonj' here coincide. The 
latter displays successive stages in wiiich the different rela- 
tions of the two potences are deduced by the philosoph}- of 
nature. In the human consciousness, which is the final point 
of this development, the conflict of the two potences is termi- 
nated. The forces, from whose strife the world arose, repose 
within the human spirit, which just for this reason is the 
actual microcosm. By the Promethean act of the apprehen- 
sion of self as Ego, the hitheiix) only ideal world becomes 
tlirough its externality to God, real ; and its vocation is to be 
subordinate to that from which it has separated itself; where- 
by this latter naturally becomes supramundane, instead of 
transmundane as formerly. The course to this end is through 
tlie different relations of the Ego, which being related theo- 
reticall}' to the laws of nature, and practically to the moral 
law through which it becomes free, raises itself finally to 
a?sthetic and contemplative satisfaction, whose object is termed 
b}' Aristotle the tliinking of thought, and by modem philoso- 
phy subject-object, — the final cause of the world, or God as 
principle of the same. 

The course which Schelling here pursues is designated by 
him the progress toward God. Commencing with the pri- 
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mary conditions of all l>eing, passing to the position, that 
tliese potences are the causes of a divided and in-itself-grad- 
uated being, proceeding thence to the self-assertion of the 
Ego as principle, and its consequent isolation fVom God, the 
result of his doctrine is that the Ego declares itself not to be 
principle, but subordinates itself to the excluded and isolated 
God, whom finally it recognizes as being himself the first 
principle. Finally: we have hitherto philosophized toward 
God, and therefore, without God: it has been shown that 
none of the steps hitherto considered, neither the knowledge 
of nature, nor life in the state, nor even contemplative ab- 
sorption yield an absolute satisfaction ; philosophy, therefore, 
by virtue of these negative results, must be teiined negative 
philosophy. Since its development has been conditioned by 
tliought alone, it may also be called rational philosopliy. 
Moreover since thought has no power to give reality, to be- 
stow existence, the end of rational philosoph}' is still only 
God as idea. But here what thought cannot accomplish is 
realized by will. The will demands an active God who is 
lord of all being, and is willing to actively op[x>se the schism 
which has actually appeared. This longing for an actual God 
is religion, and philosophy, when it arrives at this standpoint, 
has religion for its object, and attains a character entu^ly 
different fVom that which it previously possessed : it becomes 
lK)sitive philosoph}'. Since religion is based upon a free act 
of tlie will, philosophy, with religion for its object, is no 
longer purely rational, but its problem is : to explain religion 
as a given fact, and to show how all is adjusted when God, 
wlio appeared as the result of negative philosophy, is ma<le 
the initial principle from which every thing must be deduced. 
Tlie philosophy of religion, — which is not to be confounded 
with a so-calle<l religion of reason, — has for its subject-mat- 
ter partly the development of religion, and partly religion in 
its completed fonn. In the first case it is the philosophy of 
mytliology, in the second the philosophy of revelation. In 
the philosophy of mytholog}^ Schelling sought to determine 
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how it is that sane men can allow themselves to be governed 
by notions which represent the sacrifice of a son, for example, 
as a duty ; and, again, how it is that from the standpoint of 
Christianity even notions such as these seem to he better than 
the absence of all religion whatever. His explanation is, that 
the forces by which these men and peoples were dominated, 
and which were regarded by them as God, can be appre- 
hended from the standpoint of the highest religion as being 
at least moments in God. The primitive form of religion, in 
which humanity Is pervaded by God, and which, since no 
polytheism as yet existed, may be called monotheism (though 
an abstract one), i§ followed by the crisis which is one with 
the development of the nations, in which the consciousness 
of humanity repeats the same process of ijotences through 
which (externally and prior to consciousness) the prc^ressive 
development of nature arose. Hence that parallelism between* 
this latter and the stages of m3*thology which has caused 
many to make the mistake of sup|X)sing mythology to be only 
natui-al philosophy in disguise. Philosophy now shows that 
the mythological process consists in this, that instead of the 
all-one which in primitive monotheism dominates the con- 
sciousness, the individual iK)tences take possession of it. 
The first step is that where the consciousness feels itself gov- 
erned by the revolutions of the heavens, — a form of religion 
which may be called star-worship or Sabianism. Since my- 
thology' reached its bloom in Greece all the notions of its 
earlier stages appear there also. Thus Uranus represents 
that consciousness which appeared first in the development of 
mythology. The second stage, in which the first potence 
(—A) is reduced to passivity by the second, appears in the 
emasculation of Uranus. It is characteristic that the Greek 
historian Herodotus, where he mentions this moment of the 
mythological process (stereotyped among the Babylonians and 
Arabians) , introduces Urania and her son Dionysus. On this 
second stage stand the most different religions, not only those 
which follow entirely the mythological process (the Phoenician, 
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Eg}i)tian, Indian, &c.), but also those which endeavor to ter- 
minate it at some definite point, as tlie dualism of the Per- 
sians and Raddhism. The highest stage of philosophy is toe 
Grecian, as displayed in those mysteries, in which mythology' 
begins to make clear to itself its own nature, and thus to 
transcend Its proper limits. Hence the study of the myste- 
ries is a fitting introduction to the philosophy of revelation. 
The peculiar problem of the latter is to explain from its 
premises the person of Christ which is the proper content of 
all Christianity. The work of Christ before his incarnation, 
and the mediation accomplished by this act, are considered ; 
but it is always kei)t in ^iew, that the mythological develoi>- 
ment is the presup[)osition, and, in its last stage, tlic presage, 
of that which became actual in Christ. The completion of 
his work prepares the wa}' for the activity of tlie third po- 
tence, the Spirit, through whom the church as the explication 
of Christ, exists. The periods of the church are t}i)ified by 
the three principal aiK)stles, Peter, Paul, and John. Of these 
periods the first two, Catholicism and Protestantism, have 
passed, while the third, Johannine Christianity, is approach- 
ing. 

There is undeniabl}' something grand in this attempt to 
comprehend the world with its external and internal history 
as the self-mediation of God with himself, to unite panthe- 
ism and theism in the higher conception of a God who is both 
free and subject to development (*' monotheism"). How 
closely this last phase of Sclielling's philosophy concides with 
the HegeHan, which in its own way also takes for its starting- 
point the conception of a process of the absolute mediated 
through negation, will become evident in the discussion of the 
Hegelian system to which we now proceed. 
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SECTION XLIV- 

TBANSITION TO HEGEL. 

The radical defect of Scbelling's philosophy, as seen in its 
earlier development in opposition to Ficlite, was its abstract 
objective apprehension of the absolute. The absolute was 
pure indifference, identity; there was (1) no possibility of a 
transition from it to the definite and real, — hence Schelling 
maintained later a complete dualism between the absolute and 
the real world; and (2) in it the spiritual suiTcndered its 
primacy to the physical, the one was equated with the other, 
the pure objective indifference of the ideal and the i-eal was 
placed above both, and therefore above the former. Fmin re- 
flection upon this one-sidedness arose the Hegelian philosophy. 
Hegel, in agreement with Schelling, and in opposition to 
Fichte, maintains that not the individual, the Ego, is the 
prius of all reality, but that this pritis is a universal which 
comprehends all individuals in itself. But he apprehends this 
universal not as indifference, but as development ; as a uni- 
versal in which the pnnciple of difference is immanent, and 
which unfolds itself into the entire complex of reality as ex- 
hibited in the natural and spiritual worlds. Similarly, ac- 
coixling to Hegel, the absolute is not something objective, the 
negative extinction of being and thought, of the real and the 
ideal in a neutral third. The universal which is the gi'ound 
of all things is rather one of the terms of this disjunction itself, 
namely, the ideal one ; the idea is the absolute, and all actual- 
ity is only the realization of the idea. Hegel admits nothing 
higher than the idea ; neither is there any thing apart from 
it, since every thing which exists is the actualization of the 
idea. The universe is no indifference of the ideal and the 
real, but it is the reality into whose manifold forms the idea 
(in order that it may not remain an unreal abstraction) dif- 
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ferentiatcs itself, without, however, losing itself in them, but 
rather returning again fix>m them to itself in the thinking 
spirit, in oixier that as conscious, self-thinking idea it may 
exist in a foim which is true and adequate to its nature. 
Hegel thu9 reinvests mind with its highest prei-ogatives. 
With him mind is not one of the ditferent modes under which 
tlie absolute exists ; but it is tlie absolute itself as self-con- 
scious existence ; it is the idea returned to itself, knowing 
itself as tlie tnith of nature and tlie free power which governs 
it. The Hegelian system is thus diametrically opposed to 
tliat form of Schelling's philosophy which prece<led 4t. As 
the latter became ever more and more realistic, Spinozlstic, 
mystical, and duallstic, so the former became idealistic and 
rationalistic, — a pure monism of thought, a pure reconcilia- 
tion of intelligence and actuality. As Schelling |X)sited an 
objective in the place of subjective idealism, so Hegehanism 
hfls itself al)ove both these opposites, striving after an abso- 
hitc idealism which shall once more subonlinate tlie natural 
to the spiritual, and yet at tlie same time comprehend lioth 
as inwardly one and the same. 

As regards form, the method of the Hegelian philosoph}- is 
also essentially distinct from that of its predecessor. The 
absolute, according to Hegel, is not being, but development, 
the positing of distinctions and antitheses, which, however, 
are not independent of the absolute, nor altogether opposed 
to it, but constitute individually and collectively only mo- 
ments in the self-evolution of the absolute. It must there- 
fore l>e shown that the absolute has within itself a principle 
of progress by means of differences which are yet only mo- 
ments of the absolute. We must not inti-oduce differences 
into the absolute ; but the absolute must evolve them from 
itself; while they, in turn, must resolve themselves into, and 
siiow themselves to l>e merely moments of, the whole. To 
exhibit this process is the object of the Hegelian method. 
It asserts that every conception has its proixT antithesis, its 
own negation in itself, — is one-sided, and pushois forwuid to 
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a second conception, which is its op[X)site, but which itself is 
as one-sided as the first. In this way it api)ears that both 
are only moments of a third notion whicJi is tlie liigher unity 
of both, — wliicli contains them in itself, but in a higher form 
wliieh mediates their unit}*. But no sooner is tlii^new notion 
l)osited than it shows itself to l)e also a one-sided moment 
which in turn advances througli negation to a higher unity, 
etc. This self-negation of the notion is, according to Hegel, 
the genesis of all distinctions and antitheses; while these 
latter are not fixed and rigid as the reflecting understanding 
opines them to be, but unstable moments of the immanent 
movement of the notion. The same is true of the absolute 
itself. The universal which is the ground of all particulars 
becomes such only through the fact that the universal, as sucli, 
is a one-sided conception which advances spontaneously to 
tlie negation of its own absti'act universality through concrete 
paiticulainty. The absolute is not simple, but is a system of 
notions which owe their existence to this ver}' self-negation 
of the original universal. This sjstem of notions is itself 
collectively an abstraction, wliich advances to the negation 
of mere notional (ideal) belug, to reality, to the real self- 
existence of tlie differences (in nature). To this latter, 
again, belongs equall}' the one-sidedness of l)eing only a mo- 
ment, and not the totality itself. And thus the independent 
existence of the real is also resolveil ; it returns to the uni- 
versality of the notion in self-consciousness, in the thinking 
mind which embraces In itself ideal and real existenc*e in a 
higlier ideal unity of the universal and particular. Tliis im- 
manent self-movement of the notion is the Hegelian method. 
It is not, like the method of Fichte, a mere subjective posit- 
ini; of thesis, antithesis, S3'nthesis, but it follows the course 
of llic thing itself; it does not pix)duce being, but that which 
iu itself alread}' is, it reproduces for the thinking conscious- 
ness ; it strives to understand the whole through that imma- 
nent connection of its parts which results t\x}m this, that by 
virtue of an inner necessity there exists everywhere this pro* 
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duction of difTerence fVom unity and of unity from difference, 
the living pulsation of changing antitheses. 

Hegel has himself, in his *' Phenomenology^'' the first work 
in which he api)eared as an independent philosopher, — having 
previously tfeen considered an adherent of Schelling, — cleaily 
expressed his difference ft-om Schelling, which he comprehen- 
sively states in the following three hits. — In Schelling's phi- 
losophy, the absolute is, as it were, shot out of a pistol ; it is 
only the night in which every cow looks black ; when it is 
widened to a system, it is like the course of a painter, who 
has on his palette but two colors, red and green, and who 
would cover a surface with the former when a historic*al piece 
was demanded, and with the latter when a landscai>e was 
required. The first of these charges refers to the mode of 
attaining the idea of the absolute, viz., immediatel}', through 
intellectual intuition ; this leap Hegel changes, in his Phenom- 
enology^ to a i-egular titinsition, proceeding step b}' step. 
Tlie second charge relates to the way in which the absolute 
thus gained is conceived and expressed, viz., simply as the 
absence of all finite distinctions, and not as the immanent 
positing of a system of distinctions within itself. Hegel de- 
clares tliat every thing depends upon apprehending and ex- 
pressing the true not as substance (i.e., as negation of 
doterminateness) , but as subject (as a positing and producing 
of finite distinctions) . The third charge has to do with Schel- 
ling*s manner of canning out his principle through the con- 
crete content of the facts given in the natural and intellectual 
worlds, viz., by the application of a ready-made schema (the 
opposition of the ideal and the real) to the objects, instead 
of suffering them to unfold and separate themselves from 
themselves. The school of Schelling was especially given to 
this schematizing formalism, and that which Hegel remarks, 
in the introduction to his Phenomenology ^ ma}- verj' well be 
applied to it: "If the formalism of a philosophy of nature 
should happen to teach that the understanding is electricit}', 
or an animal nitrogen, the inexperienced might look upon 
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such instructions with deep amazement, and iKjrhaps revere 
them as displacing tlie marks of profound genius. Hut tlie 
trick of such a wisdom is as readily learned as it is easily 
practised ; its repetition is as insufferable as the repetition of 
a detected feat of legerdemain. This method of affixing to 
every thing heavenly and eartlily, to all natural and intellec- 
tual forms, the two determinations of the universal scheme, 
makes the universe like a grocery shop, in which a row of 
closed jars stand with their labels pasted on them. 

The s[>ecial object of the Phenomenology was to establish 
absolute knowledge, as Hegel apprehended it, upon tlie essen- 
tial nature of consciousness as the highest stage of conscious- 
ness itself. Hegel fbmishes in this work a history of the 
phenomenal consciousness (whence its title) , a development 
of the fonnative epochs of the consciousness in its progress 
to philosophical knowledge. The inner development of con- 
sciousness consists in this, viz., that the peculiar condition in 
wliich it finds itself becomes objectified (or conscious), and 
through this knowledge of its own being the consciousness 
rises to a higher state. The ^^Phenomenology** seeks to 
show how, and out of what necessity the consciousness ad- 
vances from step to step, from ix)tentiality to being per se, 
from being to knowledge. The autlior begins with immediate 
consciousness as the lowest step. He entitled this section : 
'' Se)i8uoH8 CeHainty^ or the TJiis and the Opinion.** At this 
stage tlie question is asked the Ego : what is th(8^ or what is 
here? and it answers, e.g.j the tree; and to tlie question, 
what is noio? it answers now is the night. But if we turn 
ourselves aiXHind, he^'e is not a tree but a liouse ; and if we 
write down the second answer, and look at it again after a 
little time, we find that now is no longer night but mid-day. 
The this becomes, therefore, a not-this, i.e., a universal. And 
very naturally ; for if I say : this piece of i)ai)er, 3'et each 
and ever}' pa|xjr is a this piece of paper, and I have only said 
the universal. By such inner dialectic the whole field of the 
immediate certainty of the sense in perception is gone over. 
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In this way — since ever}* formative step (every stage) of the 
consciousness of the philosophizing subject is involved in 
contradictions, and is carried by this immanent dialectic to a 
higher form of consciousness — this process of development 
goes on till the contradiction is destroye<l, i.e., till all strange- 
ness between subject and object disai)i>ears, and the mind 
rises to a perfect self-knowledge and self-certainty. To 
characterize briefly the different steps of this pi-ocess, we 
might sa}' that the consciousness is first found as a certainty 
of the sense, or as the this and the opinion ; next as percei>- 
tion, which apprehends the objective as a thing with its proi>- 
erties; and then as understanding, i.e., apprehending tlio 
objects as being reflected in itself, or distinguishing l>etween 
lK)wer and expression, essence and manifestation, outer and 
inner. From this i)oint the consciousness, which has only 
recognizcil itself, its own pure being in its objects and their 
detenninations, and for which therefore ever}' other thing 
than itself has, as such, i\o significance, becomes the self- 
identical Ego, and rises to the truth and certainty of itself, to 
self-consciousness. The self-consciousness become universal 
self- consciousness or reason, now traverses also a series of 
development-steps, until it manifests itself as spirit, as the 
reason which, in accortl with all rationality, and satisfied with 
the rational world without, extends itself over the natural and 
intellectual universe as its kingdom, in which it finds itself at 
home. Mind now passes through its stages of unconstrained 
raoralit}', culture and refinement, ethic*s and the ethical view 
of the world to religion ; and religion itself in its i)erfection, 
as revealed religion becomes absolute knowledge. At tliis 
last stage being and thought are no more separate, l)eing is 
no longer an object for thought, but thought itself is the ob- 
ject of thought. Science is nothing other than tlie tnie 
knowledge of the mind concerning itself. In the conclusion 
of the ''''Phenomenology^^' Hegel casts the following rctrosiXKit 
on the course which he has laid down: '*The goal which is 
to be reached, viz., absolute knowledge, or the mind which 
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knows itself as mind, has for its course the exposition of 
minds as they ai-e in themselves and achieve the oi^anization 
of then* empire. These elements are preserved, and furnished 
to us either by history, where we look at the side of the 
mind's free existence as it accidentally api)ears, or by the sci- 
ence of phenonxenal knowledge, where we look at the side of 
the mind^s ideal organization. These two sources taken to- 
gether, as ideal history, give us the real historj- and the true 
being of the absolute spirit, tlie actuality, truth, and certainty 
of his tlu*one, without which he were lifeless and alone ; only 
^ from the cup of this kingdom of minds does there stream 
forth for him his infinitude.' " 

On tlie other hand tlie progress of the Phenomenology is 
not strictly scientific. It is the first genial application of tlie 
*' al>solute method," suggestive in its criticism of the forms 
of phenomenal knowledge, but arbitrar}' in the arrangement 
and treatment of the abundant dialectical and historical mate- 
rial with which it deals. 



SECTION XLV, 

HEGEL. 

George Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bom at Stutt- 
gart, on the 27th of August, 1770. In his eighteenth year he 
entered the university of Tubingen, in order to devote hun- 
self to the study of theolc^y. During his course of study 
there, he attracted no marked attention ; Schelling, who was 
his junior in 3'ears, shone far beyond all his cotemporaries. 
After leaving Tiibingen, he took a situation as private tutor, 
first in Switzerland, and afterwards in Frankfort-on-the-Main 
till 1801, when he settled down at Jena. At first he was re- 
ganled as a disciple and defender of Schelling's philosophy, 
and as such he wrote in 1801 his first minor treatise on the 
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'* Difference between the Philosophical Systems of FicIUe and 
Schelling.** Soon afterwards he became associated with Schel- 
hng in publishing the '' Critical Journal of Philosophy ^^ 
1802-3, for which he Airnished a number of imi)ortant arti- 
cles. His lalx>rs as an academical teacher met at first witli 
but little encoui'agement. Yet in 1805 he became professor 
in the university', though the political catastrophe in which 
the countr}' was soon afterwards involved, deprived him of 
the place. Amid the cannonade of the battle of Jena, he 
finished the *' Phenomenology of Mind" his first great and 
indei)endent work, the crown of his Jena lal)0i-s. He was 
subsequently in the habit of calling this book, which appeared 
in 1807, his '* voyage of disc»overy." From Jena, Hegel for 
want of otlier means of subsistence went to Bamberg, where 
for two ycai-8 lie was editor of a political journal published 
there. In the fall of 1808, he became rcctor of tlie gymna- 
sium at NuremlK?rg. In tliis situation he wrote his Logic^ 
1812-16. All his works were pnxluced slowly, and he fii'st 
pix)|>erly l>cgan his literary activity as Schelling finished his. 
In 1816, he received a call to a professorship of philosophy 
at Heidellwi-g, where in 1817 he published his " Eiicyclojxedia 
fff the Philosophical Sciences^** in which for the fii'st time he 
ex|K>unded his system as a whole. But his peculiar fame, 
and his far-reaching activity, dates proi)erly from his call to 
Berlin in 1818. It was at Berlin that he surrounded himself 
with au extensive and very actively scientific school, and 
through his connection with the Prussian government gained 
great ix>litical influence and ac*quired a i*e[)Utation for his 
philosophy, as tJie philosophy of tlie State, though this neitlier 
speaks favorably for its inner purit}', nor its moral credit. 
Yet in his *' Philosophy of Mights^** which api>eared in 1821. 
Hegel does not reject the fundamental principles of modem 
l>olitical life ; he declares in favor of iK)pular representation, 
freedom of the press, and publicity of judicial proceedings, 
trial by jur)', and an administrative independence of corpo- 
rations. 
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In Berlin, Hegel gave lectures upon almost every branch 
of philosophy, and these have been published by his disciples 
and Mends since his death. His manner as a lecturer was 
hesitating, clumsy, and unadorned, but was still not without 
a peculiar attraction as the immediate expression of profound 
thoughtf\ilness. His social intercourse was more with the 
uncultivated than with the learned ; he was not fond of shin- 
ing as a genius in social circles. In 1829 he became rector 
of the university, an office which he administered in a more 
practical manner than Fichte had done. Hegel died of the 
cholera, Nov. 14, 1831, the anniversary of Leibnitz's death. 
He rests in the same churchj'ard with Solger and Fichte, near 
b}' the latter, and not far A*om the former. His writings and 
lectures form eighteen volumes which have appeared since 
1832 ; Vol. I. Minor Articles; 11. Phenomenology; III.-V. 
Logic; VI., VH. Encydopcedia ; VIII. Philosophy of Rights ; 
IX. Philosophy of History ; X. Esthetics; XI., XII. Philoso- 
phy of Religion; XIII.-XV. History of Philosophy; XVI.- 
XVIII. Miscellanies. His life has been written by Bosenkranz. 

The division of the Hegelian system is, in consequence of 
the course which thought pursues in it, threefold: (1) The 
development of those pure conceptions or determinations of 
thought, which lie at the basis of all natural and intellectual 
life ; in other words, the logical unfolding of the absolute, — 
the Science of Logic. (2) The development of the real world 
or of nature, — the Philosophy of Nature. (3) The develop- 
ment of the ideal world, or of mind as it shows itself con- 
cretely in rights, morals, the state, art, religion, and science, 
— Philosophy of Mind. These thi*ee parts of the system rep- 
resent the three elements of the absolute method, position, 
negation, and the unit}* of both. The absolute is at first 
pure, and immaterial thought ; secondly, it is differentiation 
of the pure thought or its diremption in space and time, — 
nature ; thirdly, it returns from this self-estrangement to it- 
self, destroys the differentiation of nature, and thus becomes 
actual self-knowing thought or mind. 
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I. Science of Logic. — The Hegelian Ic^c is the scientifio 
exposition and development of the pure conceptions of rea- 
son, those conceptions or categories which lie at the basis of 
all thought and being, and which determine subjective knowl- 
edge as truly as they form the indwelling soul of the objective 
reality ; in a word, those ideas in which the ideal and the real 
have their point of coincidence. The domain of logic, says 
Hegel, is the truth, as it is unveiled in its native character. 
It is as Hegel himself figuratively expresses it, the represen- 
tation of God as he is in his eternal being, before the creation 
of the world or a finite mind. In this respect it is, to be sure, 
a domain of shadows ; but these shadows are, on the other 
hand, those simple essences freed fVom all sensuous matters, 
in whose diamond net the whole universe is constructed. 

Different philosophers had already made a thankworthy be- 
ginning towards collecting and examining the pure conce[>- 
tions of the i*eason, as Aristotle in his categories, Wolff in his 
ontology, and Kant in his transcendental anal3*tic. But they 
had neither completely collected, nor critically sifted, nor de- 
rived them from one principle, but had only taken them up 
empirically, and treated them lexicologicall3\ But in opposi- 
tion to this course, Hegel attempted, (1) to make a complete 
collection of these notions ; (2) to criticall}' sift them (i.e., to 
exclude every thing but pure thought) ; and (3) — which is 
the most characteristic peculiarity of the H^elian logic — to 
derive these dialecticall}- from one another, and carry l^em out 
to an internally-connected system of pure reason. Fichte 
had already claimed that the reason must deduce the whole 
system of knowledge purel}' from itself, without taking any 
thing for granted. Hegel holds fast to this thought but in an 
objective w&y. He does not begin by setting up certain high- 
est principles in which all further development is implicite 
contained, and which serves, therefore, merely for their closer 
determination, without any actual progress of thought. But 
starting with the simplest conception of reason, that of pure 
being, which needs no farther establishing, he seeks fix>m this, 
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by advancing from one conception ever to another and a 
richer one, to deduce the whole system of pure rational 
knowledge. The lever of this development is the dia- 
lectical method. 

All position, says Hegel, is negation ; every notion has in 
itself the opposite of itself, and is thus led forward to its 
own negation, — passes over into its opposite. All negation 
also is position, affirmation. If a conception is negated, the 
result is not the pure nothing, — a pure negative, but a con- 
crete positive ; there results a new conception whose signifi- 
cance is increased by the negation of the preceding one. 
The negation of unity, e.g., is the conception of multi- 
plicity. In this way Hegel makes negation a vehicle for dia- 
lectical prc^ess. Every previously posited conception is 
negated, and from its negation a higher and richer conception 
is gained. This method, which is at the same time analytical 
and synthetical, Hegel has carried through tiie whole system 
of knowledge. 

We now proceed to a brief survey of the Hegelian Logic. 
It is divided into three parts ; the doctrine of being, the doc- 
trine of essence, and the doctrine of the tiotion. 

1. The Doctrine OF Being. (1) Quality. — Science be- 
gins with the immediate and indeterminate conception of 
being. This, in its want of content and emptiness, is nothing 
more than a pure negation, a nothing. These two conceptions 
are thus as absolutely identical as they are absolutely opposed ; 
each of the two disappears immediately in its contrary. This 
oscillation of the two is the pure becoming, which, if it be a 
transition ftx)m nothing to being, we call beginning, or, in the 
reverse case, we call it ceasing. The still and simple precipi- 
tate of this process of beginning to be and ceasing to be, is 
existence {Daseyn) . Existence is being with a determinate- 
ness, or quality; more closely, it is reality or limited exist- 
ence. Limited existence excludes every other from itself. 
This reference to itself, which is seen through its negative re- 
lation to every other, we call being per se {Filrsichseyn). 
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Being per «e, which refers itself only to itself, and repels even- 
other (Vom itself, is the one. But, hy means of this repelling, 
the one posits immecliatel}' many ones. But the many ones 
are not distinguished IVom each other. One is what the other 
is. The many arc therefore .one. But the one is just as tnil3- 
the manifold. For its exclusion is the jx^iting of its con- 
trary, or it i>osits itself thereb}' as manifold. B3' tins dialec- 
tic of attraction and repulsion^ quality passes over into quan- 
tity : for indittcrence in resi)ect of distinction or quahtativc 
detemiinateness is quantity. 

(2) QmnUity. — Quantity is determinateness in magnitude, 
which, as such, is indifferent in resi)ect of quality. In so far 
as the magnitude contains many ones distinguishahly withm 
itself, it is a discrete^ or has the element of discretion ; but 
on the otlier hand, in so far as the many ones are similar, 
and the magnitude is thus without distinction, it is contniu- 
ous, or has the element of continuity. Each of these two 
<lcterminations is at the same time identical with the other : 
discretion cannot be conceived without continuity, nor con- 
tinuity without discretion. The existence of quantity, or 
Hmited quantity, is the quantum. The quantum has also mani- 
folduess and unity hi itself; it is the eiuimei*ation of tlie 
unities, i.e., number. CoiTesponding to the quantum or the 
extensive magnitude, is the intensive mi^nitude or degree. 
With the conception of degree, so far as degrce is simple de- 
terminateness, quantity approaches quality again. The unity 
of quantity and quahty is measure. 

(3) T7ie measure is a qualitative quantum, a quantum on 
whicli the qualit}' is dependent. An example of this quanti- 
tiitive limitation as actually determining tiie qualit}' of a defi- 
nite object, is the tem[)erature of water, wliich decides whether 
tlie water shall remain water or turn to ice or steam. Here 
tlie quantum of heat actuall}- constitutes tlie qualit}' of the 
water. Quality and quantity are, therefore, to be conceived 
as perpetually interchanging determinations in a being, in a 
thirds which is itself distinct from its immediate quality and 
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quantity. This qualit}' which is independent of immediate 
being, this negation of all immediateness, is the essence. 
Essence is being in se^ being divided in itself, a self-sepam- 
tion of being. Hence the twofoldness of all determinations 
of essence. 

2. The Doctrink of Essence. — (1) The essence as such. 
The essence as reflected being is reference to itself only as it 
IS a reference to something other. We apply to this being 
the term reflected anal<^ously with the reflection of light, 
which, when it falls on a mirror, is thrown back by it. \s 
now the reflected light is, through its reference to another, 
something mediated or posited, so the reflected being is that 
which is shown to be mediated or gix)unded through another. 
From tlie fact that philosophy makes its problem to know the 
essence of things, the immediate being of things is represented 
as a covering or curtain behind which the essence is conc»ealed. 
If, therefore, we si)eak of the essence of an object, the imme- 
diate being standing over against the essence (for without this 
the essence cannot be conceived), is ix?duced to a mere nega- 
tive, to an appearance. The being appears in the essence. 
The essence is, therefore, the Ijeing as appearance in itself. 
The essence when conceived in distinction from the appear- 
ance, gives the conception of tlie essential^ and that which 
onl}' appears in the essence, is the essenceless, or the unes- 
sential. But since the essential has a being onl}' in distinc- 
tion from the unessential, it follows that the latter is essential 
to the former, which needs the unessential just as much as the 
unessential needs it. Each of the two, therefore, appears in 
the other, or there takes place between them a reciprocal refer- 
ence wliich we call reflection. We have, therefore, to do in 
this whole sphere with determinations of reflection, with deter- 
minations, each one of which refers to the other, and cannot 
be conceived without it (e.^., positive and negative, ground 
and sequence, thing and properties, content and form, power 
and expression) . We have, therefore, in the development of 
tlie essence, those same determinations which we found in the 
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development of being, only no longer in an immediate, but in 
a reflected form. Instead of being and nothing, we have now 
the forms of the positive and negative ; instead of the there- 
existent {Daseyn) , we now have existence. 

Essence is reflected being, a reference to self, which, how- 
ever, is mediated through a reference to something other 
which appears in it. This reflected reference to self we call 
identity (which is unsatisfactoril}' and abstractedly expressed 
in the so-called first principle of thought, that A = A) . As 
a reference to self which is at the same time a distinction 
IVom self, this identity contains essentially the determination 
of difference. Immediate and external diflference is diversity. 
Essential diflerence, the difference in itself, is antithesis (posi- 
tive and negative) . The self-opposition of the essence is con- 
tradiction. The antithesis of identit}' and distinction is 
reconciled in the conception of the ground. Since now the 
essence distinguishes itself from itself, we have the essence 
as identical with itself or the ground^ and secondly, the es- 
sence as distinguished fVom itself or the consequent. In the 
category of ground and consequent the same thing, i.e., the 
essence, is twice posited ; the grounded and the ground are 
one and the same content, which makes it difficult to define 
the ground except through the consequent, or the consequent 
except through the ground. The two can, therefore, be di- 
vided onl}' by a powerful abstraction ; but because the two 
are identical, it is peculiarly a formalism to apply this cate- 
gory. If i*efiection would inquire after a ground, it is be- 
cause it would see the thing as it were in a twofold relation, 
once in its immediateness, and then as posited through a 
ground. 

(2) Essence and Phenomenon. — The phenomenon is the 
appearance which the essence fills, and which is hence no longer 
essenceless. There is no appearance without essence, and 
no essence which may not enter into phenomenon. It is one 
and the same content which at one time is taken as essence, 
and at another as phenomenon. In the phenomenal essence 
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we recognize the positive element which has hitherto been 
called ground, but which we now name content^ and the nega- 
tive element /orm. Every essence is a unity of content and 
form, i.e., it exists. In distinction from immediate being, we 
call that being which has proceeded from some ground, exist- 
ence^ i.e., grounded being. When we view the essence as 
existing, we call it thing. In the relation of a thing to its 
properties we have a repetition of the relation of form and 
content. The properties show us the thing in respect of its 
form, but it is properly thing only in respect of its content. 
The relation between the thmg and its properties is commonly 
indicated by the verb to have {e.g.y the thing has properties), 
in order to distinguish between the two. The essence as a 
negative reference to itself, and as repeUing itself from itself 
in order to a reflection in an altertimj is power and expression. 
In this category, as in all the other categories of essence, one 
and the same content is posited twice. Power can only be 
explained from expression, and expression only from power ; 
consequently every explanation of which this category avails 
itself, is tautological. To regard power as unc<^nizable, is 
only a self-deception of the understanding respecting its own 
acts. — A higher expression for the categorj' of power and 
expression is the category of inner and outer. The latter 
category stands higher than the former, because power needs 
some solicitation to express itself, but the inner is the essence 
spontaneously manifesting itself. Both of these, the inner 
and the outer, are also identical ; neither is without the other. 
That, e.(7., which the man is internally in respect of his char- 
acter, is he also externally in his action. The truth of this 
relation will be, therefore, the identity of inner and outer, of 
essence and phenomenon, viz. : — 

(3) Actuality, — Actuality must be added as a third to 
being and existence. In the actuality, the phenomenon is a 
complete and adequate manifestation of the essence. The 
true actuality is, therefore (in opposition to possibility and con- 
tingency) , a necessary being, a rational necessity. The well- 
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known Hegelian sentence that every thing actual is rational, 
and ever}' thing rational is actual, is seen in this apprehension 
of "actualit)'" to be a simple tautology. The necessarj', 
when posited as its own ground, identical with itself, is sufh- 
stance. The phenomenal side, the unessential in the sub- 
stance, and the contingent in the necessaiy, are accidents. 
These are no longer related to the substance, as the phenome- 
non to the essence, or the outer to the inner, i.e., as an ade- 
quate manifestation; they are only transitory affections of 
the substance, accidentally changing phenomenal forms, like 
waves on the surface of the sea. They are not produced by 
the substance, but rather disappear in it as their ground. The 
relation of substance leads to the relation of cause. In the 
relation of causality there is one and the same thing posited 
on the one side as catise^ and on the other side as effect. The 
cause of warmth is warmth, and its effect is again warmth. 
Effect is a higher conception than accidence, since it actually 
stands over against the cause, and the cause itself passes 
over into effect. So far, however, as each side in the relation 
of causality presupposes the other, we shall find the true rela- 
tion one in which each side is at the same time cause and 
effect, t.€., reciprocal action. Reciprocity^ is a higher relation 
than causality, because there is no pure causality. There is 
no action without counteraction. We leave the province of 
essence with the category of reciprocal action. All the cate- 
gories of essence had shown themselves as a duplex of two 
sides, but when we come to the category of reciprocal action, 
the op|X)sitlon between cause and effect is destroyed, and they 
meet together ; unity thus takes again the place of duplicitj^. 
We have, therefore, again a being which dirempts itself into 
different self-subsistent factors, which are, however, immedi- 
ately identical with it. This unit}' of the immediateness of 
being with the self-diremption of the essence is the notion, 

3. The Doctrine of the Notion. — The notion is that 
in the other which is identical with itself. It is the substan- 
tial totality whose moments (singular, particular) are them- 
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selves the whole (the universal) , — a totality which not only 
ajlows freedom to the difference, but reduces it again to unity 
in itself. The notion is (a) subjective, the unit}' of a mani- 
fold for itself, posited as form in abstraction from matter. 
(b) It is objectivity, — the notion in the form of immediate- 
ness, as the external unity of independent existences, (c) 
It is the Idea, the notion, which is itself objective, and re- 
duces objective existence to a pure unity with itself, and 
which is no less immanent in the object l^an itself existent 
as the punctual unity of all reality. 

(1) The subjective notion contains the elements of wni- 
verscUity (self-identity in the difference), paHictUarity (th^ 
difference which remains identical witii the universal), and 
singularity (the self-subsistent being which unites in itself 
the universal and the particular, the genus and the species) . 
The universal, independently expressed, is the notion as such. 
This one-sidedness is removed by the expression of the uni- 
versal as actually inherent in a singular, as the predicate of a 
subject, or in the judgment. The judgment states the iden- 
tity of the singular with the universal, and therefore the 
diremption of the universal into independent individuals 
which are identical with it, — the self-sundering of the no- 
tion. In the judgment the notion appears not as a mere 
abstraction, like substance, cause, and force; but as con- 
crete, as inmianent in indi\ddual existences, and maintaining 
a definite reality in a world of such. The one-sidedness of 
the judgment, as positing in itself the immediate identity of 
the individual and the universal, and hence, in reality, the 
separation of tiie two (the universal being more extensive 
than the individual, and the individual more concrete than 
the universal) is removed in the S3'llogism. In the syllogism 
the universal and the individual are mediated through the par- 
ticular which appears as a notion intermediate between both. 

The syllogism, therefore, exhibits the universal as realized 
in the individual by means of its particularization ; or the 
singular as existing in the universal through the mediation 
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of the particular. The syllogism first completely expresses 
the nature of the notion, as being the differentiation of itself 
into a manifold, in which the singular through its particularity 
is as completely opposed to the universal, as it is Joined to 
the universal through its identity with it. According to what 
precedes, the notion is not merely subjective, but possesses 
reality in the totality of being comprehended under it. Thus 
considered it is the objective notion. 

(2) Objectivity is not being in general, but being which 
is complete in itself and ideally determined. Its first form 
is mechanism, the co-existence of independent indi\iduals, 
which, though indifferent to one another, are held together in 
the unity of a whole (aggregate) by some common bond. 
This indifference is removed in chemism, which Is the re- 
ciprocal attraction, interpenetration, and neutralization of 
the independent individuals, which thus constitute a unity. 
This unit}', however, is only the negative resolution of indi- 
viduals in a whole. The third form of objectivity is teleology, 
the end (corresponding to the syllc^m), the notion which 
realizes itself, which reduces being to a mean for itself, and 
which preserves and completes itself in the process of the 
removal of the independence of the thing. The defect in the 
notion of end, or design, is that it is still in opposition to 
objectivity, as though this latter were something foreign 
to it. But when this defect is corrected there arises the 
conception of the end as immanent in objectivity, — of the 
notion which finds its own completion in objectivity, inter- 
l)enetrating it and realizing itself in it ; or, in other words, 
the Idea. 

(3) The Idea is the highest logical definition of the abso- 
lute. It is neither merely subjective nor merely objective, 
but it is the notion which is immanent in the object, which 
allows the object complete indei)endence, 3'et retains It just 
as completely in unity with itself. Its immediate form is 
life, organization, the immediate unity of the object with the 
notion which interpenetrates it as its aovl^ as the principle 
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of vitality. The notion, however, is not here at once posited 
for itself. The Idea as such, in contradistinction from thQ 
object, is cognition; the notion finding itself again in the 
object (idea of the true)j and realizing itself in objectivity in 
order to remove the independence of the object, to reduce the 
real to conformity with the notion (idea of the good) . This 
opposition of the Idea and the object is, however, one-sided. 
Cognition and action presuppose necessarily the identity 
of subjective and objective being. The supreme notion is, 
therefore, the AbsoliUe Idea^ the unity of life and cognition, 
the self-knowing and intelligently realized universal which is 
infinitely actual, yet distinguishes itself fh>m this its innnedi- 
ate actuality. 

The Idea realizing itself in immediate actuality is nature. 
As returning iVom nature to itself, and consciously closing 
itself together with itself, it is spirit. 

II. The Science op Nature. — Nature is the Idea in the 
form of differentiation, the notion which has advanced from its 
logical abstraction to real particularization, and has there- 
fore become external to itself. The unity of the notion is 
therefore concealed in nature, and since philosophy makes it 
its problem to seek out the intelligence which is hidden in 
nature, and to follow out the process by which nature loses its 
own character and becomes mind, it should not forget that 
the essence of nature consists in being which has externalized 
itself, and that the products of nature neither have a reference 
to themselves, nor correspond to the notion, but grow up 
in unrestrained and unbridled contingency. Nature is a bac- 
chanalian god who neither bridles nor checks himself. It 
therefore represents no intelligible succession, rising ever in 
regular order, but, on the contrary, it every where obliterates 
all essential limits by its doubtful structures, which always 
defy ever}' fixed classification. Because it is thus impossible 
for nature to retain the strict determinations of the notion, 
tlie philosophy of nature is forced at every point, as it were, 
to capitulate between the world of concrete indindual struc- 
tures, and the regulative of the speculative idea. 
18 
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The philosophy of natare has its beginning, its coarse, and 
its end. It begins with the first or immediate determination 
of nature, with the abstract universality of its being extra «e, 
space and matter ; its end is the dissevering of the mind fVom 
nature in the form of a rational and self-conscious individual- 
ity, — man ; the problem which it has to solve is, to show the 
intermediate links between these two extremes, and to follow 
out successively the increasingly sucoessfbl struggles of 
nature to raise itself to self-consciousness in man. In this 
process, nature passes through three princii^al stages. 

1. Mechanics, or matter and the ideal system of matter. 
Matter is the being extra se of nature, in its most universal 
form. Yet it shows at the outset that tendency to being per 
se which forms the guiding thread of natural philosophy, — 
gravity. Gra\'it3' is the 1>eing in se of matter ; it is tlie desire 
of matter to come to itself, and shows the first trace of 
subjectivity. The centre of gravity' of a body is the one which 
it seeks. This same tendency toward the reduction of multi- 
plicity to being per ae lies at the basis of the solar system and 
of universal gravitation. The centrality which is the fhnda- 
mental conception of gravit}', becomes here a system, which 
is in fact a rational system, so far as the form of the orbit, 
the rapidit}- of motion, or the time of revolution may be 
referred to mathematical laws. 

2. Physics. — But matter possesses no individuality. 
Even in astronomy it is not the bodies themselves, but only 
their geometrical relations which interest us. We have here at 
the outset to treat of quantitative and not yet of qualitative 
determinations. Yet in the solar system, matter has found its 
centre, itself. Its abstract and hollow being in se has resolved 
itself into form. Matter now, as possessing a quality, is an 
object of physics. In ph3'8ics we have to do with matter which 
lias particularized itself into a body, into an individualitj'. 
To this province belongs inorganic nature, its forms and re- 
ciprocal references 

8. Obganics. — Inorganic nature, which was the object of 
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physics, destroys itself in the chemical process. In the 
chemical process, the inorganic body loses all its properties 
(cohesion, color, lustre, resonance, transparency, &c.), and 
thus shows the evanescence of its existence and that relativity 
which is its being. This chemical process is overcome by the 
organic, the vital processes of nature. True, the living body 
is ever on the point of passing over to the chemical process ; 
oxygen, hydrogen, and salts are always entering into a living 
organism, but their chemical action is always overcome ; the 
living body resists the chemical process till it dies. Life is 
self-preservation, self-end. While therefore nature in physics 
had risen to individuality, in organics, it prepresses to sub- 
jectivity. The idea, as life, presents itself in three stages. 

(1 ) The general image of life in geological organism, or the 
mineral kingdom. Yet the mineral kingdom is the result, 
and the residuum of a process of life and formation already 
passed. The primitive rock is the stiffened crystal of life, 
and the geological earth is a giant corpse. The present life 
which produces itself eternally anew, breaks forth only as the 
first movement of subjectivity. 

(2) In the organism of plants or the vegetable kingdom. 
The plant rises indeed to a formative process, to a process of 
assimilation and reproduction. But it is not yet a totality 
perfectl}- organized in itself. Each part of the plant is the 
whole individual, each twig is the whole tree. The parts are 
relateil indifferently to each other ; the branch can become a 
root, and the root a branch. The plant, therefore, does not 
yet attain a true being in se of individuality ; for, in order 
tl>at this may be attained, an absolute unity of the individual 
is necessary. This unity, which constitutes an individual and 
concrete subjectivity, is first seen in, — 

(3) The animal organism, the animal kingdom. An unin- 
terrupted intussusception, f^ee motion, and sensation, are 
first found in the animal organism. In its higher forms we 
find internal warmth and a voice. In its highest form, man, 
nature, or rather tlie spirit which works through nature, ap- 
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prebends itself as consdoas indmdoality, as Ego. The spirit 
thus become a free and rational self, has now completed its 
self-emancipation iVom nature. 

III. Philosophy of Mind. 1. The Subjective Mind. — 
The mind is the truth of nature ; the removal of its estrange- 
ment, the identification of itself with itself. Its formal essence, 
therefore, is freedom, the possibility of abstracting itself from 
ever}' thing else ; its material essence is the capacity of mani- 
festing itself as mind, as a conscious rationality, — of positing 
the intellectual universe as its kingdom, and of building a 
structure of objective rationality. In order, however, to know 
itself as the totality of reason, — in order to posit nature more 
and more negatively, the mind, like nature, must pass through 
a series of stages or emancipative acts. As it comes from 
nature and rises from its externality to being, per se^ it is at 
first soul or spirit of nature, and as such, it is an object of 
anthropology in a strict sense. As this spirit of nature, it 
sympathizes with the general planetary life of the earth, and 
is in this respect subject to diversity of climate, and change 
of seasons and days ; it sympathizes with the geographical 
portion of the world which it occupies, i.e., it is related to a 
diversity of race ; still farther, it bears a national t^'pe, and 
is moreover determined by mode of life, formation of the 
body, etc., while these natural conditions work also upon its 
intelligent and moral character. Lastly, we must here take 
notice of the way in which nature has determined the individ- 
ual subject, I.e., his natural temperament, character, idiosyn- 
crasy, etc. To this belong the natural changes of life, age, 
sexual relation, sleep, and waking. In all this the mind is 
still buried in nature, and this middle condition between being 
per se and the sleep of nature, is sensation, the hollow forming 
of tlie mind in its unconscious and unenlightened (verstancUos) 
individuality. A higher stage of sensation is feeling, i.e., 
sensation in «e, where being per se appears ; feeling in its 
completed form is self-feeling. Since the subject, in self- 
feeling, is buried in the peculiarity of his sensations, but at 
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the same time comprehends himself within himself, as a sub- 
jective unity, the self-feeling is seen to be the preliminary 
step to consciousness. The Ego now appears as the shaft in 
which all these sensations, representations, c(^itions, and 
thoughts are preserved, which is with them all, and consti- 
tutes the centre in which they all come together. The mind 
as conscious, as a conscious being per se, as Ego, is the object 
of the phenomenology of consciousness (which here within 
narrower limits, reappears as a division of ps^^chology) . 

The mind was Individual, so long as it was interwoven with 
nature ; it is consciousness or Ego when it has divested itself 
of nature. When distinguishing itself from nature, the mind 
withdraws itself into itself, and that with which it was form- 
erly interwoven, and which gave it a peculiar (earthly, na- 
tional, &c.) determination, stands now distinct from it, as its 
external world (earth, people, «&c.). The awaking of the 
Ego is thus the act by which the objective world, as such, is 
created ; while on the other hand, the Ego awakens to a con- 
scious subjectivity only in the objective world, and in dis- 
tinction from it. The Ego, as contradistinguished from the 
objective world, is consciousness in the strict sense of the 
word. Consciousness becomes self-consciousness by passing 
through the stages of immediate sensuous consciousness, per- 
ception, and understanding, to the pure thought of person- 
ality, to the knowledge of itself as a free Ego. Again, self- 
consciousness becomes universal or rational self-consciousness 
as follows : In its strivings to appropriate objectivity and ob- 
tain for itself recognition as a free subject, it falls in conflict 
with other self-consciousnesses, and begins a war of extermi- 
nation against them, but rises from this helium omnium contra 
omnes (the violent beginning of the state) , as common con- 
sciousness, as the discovery of the proper mean between 
command and obedience, i.e., as truly universal, rational self- 
consciousness. The rational self-consciousness is actually 
free, because it no longer comports itself toward others self- 
ishly, but recognizes the identity of others with itself; in 
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others it beholds itself opposed to itself; it emancipates itself 
fVom the limitation of its own natural Egohood. We have 
now mind as mind, divested of its naturalness and subjec- 
tivity, and as such, it is an object of Pneumatology . 

Mind is at first theoretical mind, or intelligence, and then 
practical mind, or will. It is theoretical in that it has to do 
with tiie rational as something given, and now posits it as its 
own ; it is practical in that it immediately wills the subjective 
content (truth) , which it has as its own, to be freed from its 
one-sided subjective form, and transformed into an objective. 
The practical mind is, so far, the truth of the theoretical. 
The theoretical mind, in its way to the practical, passes 
through the stages of Intuition; representation, and thought ; 
and the will on its side forms itself into a free will through 
impulse, desire, and inclination. The free will, as possessing 
existence, is the objective mind^ right, and the state. In 
right, morals and the state, ft-eedom, reason, the idea of the 
good are realized; the rational will is brought to external 
objectivity, to existence in real universal forms of life (insti- 
tutions) . Every natural determination and impulse now be- 
comes moralized, and comes up to ^lew again as ethical 
institute, as right and duty (the sexual impulse now appears 
as marriage and the family, and the impulse of revenge as 
civil punishment, &c.). 

2. T^E Objective Mikd. — (1) The immediate objective 
being of the free will as actual, and in its freedom actually and 
universally (legally) recognized, is (legal) right. The individ- 
ual, so far as he is capable of rights, so far as he has rights and 
exercises them, is a person. The rule of right is, therefore, 
be a person and have respect to other persons. The pei-son 
allows himself an external sphere for his freedom, a sub- 
stratum in which he can exercise his will : as property, pos- 
session. As a person I have the right of possession, the 
absolute right of appropriation, the right to cast m}^ will 
over every thing, which thereby becomes mine. But I have 
equally the right to dispossess myself of my property in fisivor 
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of another person. This hf^pens in the case of possession 
through contract^ in which freedom, the right to dispose of 
property arbitrarily is first realized. The relation of contract 
is the first step towards the state, but only the^rs^ step, for 
if we should define the state as a compact of all with all, this 
would sink it in the category of private rights and private 
property. It does not depend upon the will of the individual 
whether he will live in the state or not. The relation of 
contract refers to private property. In a contract, therefore, 
two wills merge themselves in a common will, which as such 
becomes a right. But just here lies also the possibility of a 
conflict between the individual will and the right or the uni- 
versal will. The separation of the two is a wrong (civil 
wrong, fraud, crime). This separation demands a recon- 
ciliation, a restoration of the right or the universal will from 
its momentar)' suppression or negation by the particular will. 
The right restoring itself in respect of the particular will, and 
establishing a negation of the wrong, is punishment. Those 
theories, which found the right of punishment in some end of 
warning or improvement, mistake the essence of punishment. 
Threatening, warning, &c., are finite ends, i.e., means, and 
moreover uncertain means : but an act of righteousness should 
not be made a means ; righteousness is not exercised in or- 
der that any thing other than itself shall be gained. The 
fulfilment and self-manifestation of righteousness is absolute 
end, self-end. The particular views we have mentioned, can 
only be considered in reference to the mode of punishment. 
The punishment which is inflicted on a criminal, is his right, 
his rationality, his law, under which he should be subsumed. 
His act comes back upon himself. Hegel also defends capi- 
tal punishment, whose abolition seemed to him an untimely 
sentimentalism. 

(2) The opposition of the universal and particular will 
transferred within the subject constitutes morality. In mor- 
ality the freedom of the will becomes a self-determination of 
the subject ; it is the negation of the externality of the (legal) 
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right, — the will turned back upon itself, and determining its 
acts in accordance with ends and its own conviction of right 
and duty. The moral standpoint is the standpoint of con- 
science, it is the right of the subjective will, the right of a free 
ethical decision. In the consideration of strict right, it is no 
inquir}' what my principle or my view might be, but in moral- 
it}' the question is at once directed towards the purpose and 
moving-spring of the will. Hegel calls this standpoint of 
moral reflection and of action determined in accordance with 
motives and dut}-, — morality, in distinction from a substan- 
tial, unconditioned, and reflecting observance of ethical rules. 
This standpoint has three elements ; (1) the element of reso- 
lution, where we consider the inner determination of the act- 
ing subject, which allows an act to be ascribed only to me, 
and the blame of it to rest onl}' on my will (imputation) ; (2) 
the element of purpose and well-being, in so far as I recognize 
the act and its consequence as mine alone, as in wardl}' designed 
by me ; and in so far as I have the right to realize through m}"^ 
act the object of m}' desu*e (not to be sacrificed to abstract 
right) ; (3) the element of the good in so far as it is to be 
expected that the subjective will (just because being reflected 
in itself it is the deciding will) shall hold its subjective aims 
in harmony with the universal. The good is the unity of the 
particular subjective will with the universal will, or with the 
notion of the will ; in other words, to will the rational is good. 
Opposed to this is evil, or the elevation of the subjective will 
above the universal, the attempt to set up the peculiar and 
individual choice as absolute ; in other words, to will the irra- 
tional is evil. 

(3) In morality we had the good and the will standing 
abstractly over against each other. The will as free is equally 
the possibility of evil. The good is merely an ought-to-be, not 
yet an actuality. Morality is thus a one-sided standpoint. 
The higher concrete identity of the good and the wiU, the 
union of subjective and objective good, is ethics. In ethics 
the good becomes an actuality ; it assumes the form of ethical 
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institutions within which the will lives; so that the good 
becomes for consciousness a second nature, and morality is 
converted into character, into sentiment and ethical principle. 

The ethical mind is seen at first immediately, or in a natural 
form, as marriage and the family. Three elements unite in 
marriage, which should not be separated, and which are so 
often and so wrongly isolated. Marriage is (1) a sexual 
relation, and is founded upon a difference of sex, in which the 
ethical element is, that the subject instead of isolating him- 
self, finds his true being in his natural universality', in his 
relation to the species ; (2) it is a civil contract, particularly 
as regards communit}' of property ; (3) it is a spiritual com- 
munion of love and confidence. Yet Hegel lays no great 
stress upon subjective sentiment in concluding upon marriage, 
for a reciprocal affection will spring up in the married life. It 
is more ethical when a determination to marry is first, and a 
definite personal affection follows aflerwards ; for marriage is 
most prominently duty. Hegel would, therefore, place the 
greatest obstacles in the way of a dissolution of marriage. He 
has also developed and described in other respects the nature 
of the family with a profound ethical feeling. 

When the family becomes separated into a multitude of 
families, it is a civil society ^ in which the members, though still 
independent individuals, are bound in unity by their wants, 
by the restrictions of law as a means of security for person 
and property, and by an outward administrative arrangement. 
Hegel distinguished civil society from the state, in opposition 
to most modem theorists upon the subject, who, regarding it 
as the great end of the state to give security of property and 
of pereonal freedom, reduce the state to a civil society. But 
from the standpoint of civil society, which is a union from 
necessity and for the preservation of mutual rights, war, for 
example, is inconceivable. On the ground of civil societ}' 
each one stands for himself, is independent, and makes him- 
self end, while every thing else is a means for him. But the 
state, on the contrary, knows no independent individuals, each 
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one of whom may regard and pursue only his own well-being ; 
but in the state, the whole is the end, and the individual is 
the means. — For the adminstration of justice, Hegel, in op- 
position to those of our time who deny the right of l^islation, 
would have written and intelligible laws, which should be 
within reach of every one ; still farther, justice should be ad- 
ministered by a public trial by jury. — In respect of the or- 
ganization of civil society, Hegel expresses a great preference 
for corporate life. Sanctity of marriage, he says, and honor 
in corporations, are the two elements around which the disor- 
ganization of civil society turns. 

Civil society passes over into the state when the interest of 
the individual loses itself in the idea of an ethical whole. The 
state is the ethical idea actualized, it is the ethical mind as it 
rules over the action and knowledge of the individuals com- 
prehended in it. Finally, states themselves, since the}' appear 
as individuals in an attracting or repelling relation to each 
other, represent, in their destiny, in their rise and fall, the 
process of the worlds history. 

In his apprehension of the state, Hegel approached very 
near the ancient notion, which merged the individual and the 
right of indi>'iduality wholly in the will of the state. He 
held fast to the omnipotence of the state in the ancient sense. 
Hence his opposition to modem liberalism, to the claims, 
criticisms, and assertions of superior wisdom on the part of 
individuals. The state is with Hegel the rational and ethical 
substance in which the individual has to live ; it is the exist- 
ing reason to which the individual has to submit himself with 
a free insight. He regarded a limited monarchy as the best 
form of government, after the manner of the English consti- 
tution, to which Hegel was especially inclined, and in refer- 
ence to which he uttered his well-known saving that the king 
was but the dot upon the i. There must be an individual, 
Hegel supposes, who can affirm for the state, who can prefix 
an " I wiU " to the resolves of the state, and who can be the 
head of a formal decision. The personality of a state, he 
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Bays, " is only actual as a person, as monarch." Hence 
Hegel defends hereditary monarchy, but he places the no- 
bilit}' by its side as a mediating element between people and 
prince, — not, indeed, to control or limit the government, nor 
to maintain the rights of the people, but onl}' that the people 
ma3' be sure that they are well governed, that the conscious- 
ness of the people may be with the government, and that the 
state may enter into the subjective consciousness of the 
people. 

States and tiie minds of individual races pour their currents 
into the stream of the world's history. The strife, the vic- 
tor3', and the subjection of the spmts of individual races, and 
the passing over of the world spirit from one people to an- 
other, is ttie content of the world's history. The develop- 
ment of the world's history is generally connected with some 
ruling race, which carries in itself the world spirit in its pres- 
ent stage of development, and in distinction from which the 
spirits of other races have no lights. Thus these race-spirits 
stand around the throne of the absolute spirit, as the execu- 
toi's of its actualization, as the witnesses and adornment of 
its glorj'. 

3. The Absolute Mind. — Mind is absolute in so far as it 
returns from the sphere of objectivity to itself, to the ideality 
of cognition, to the knowledge of the Absolute Idea as the 
truth of all being. The subjugation of natural subjectivity 
through the observance of ethical and political laws, is the 
method by which tlie mind elevates itself to this pure free- 
dom, to the knowledge of its ideal nature as the absolute. 
The first stage of the absolute spirit is art^ the immediate in- 
tuition of the Idea in objective actuality. The second is re- 
ligion^ the certainty of the Idea as superior to all immediate 
reality, as the absolute power of being which subordinates to 
itself eveiy thing particular and finite. The third is philosO' 
phy^ the unity of the first two, the knowledge of the Idea as 
the absolute which is just as truly pure thought as it is imme- 
diately all reality. 
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(1) Art. — The absolute is immediate!}' present to the sen* 
Buous intuition as the beautiful or as art. The beautiful is 
the appearance of the idea through a sensible medium (stone, 
color, tone, poetr}') ; it is the idea actualized in the form of a 
limited phenomenon. To the beautiful (and to its subordi- 
nate kinds, the simply beautiAil, the sublime, and the comic) 
two factors always belong, thought and matter; but both 
these are inseparable from each other ; the matter is the outer 
manifestation of the thought, and should express nothing but 
tlic thought which inspu*es it and shines through it. The dif- 
ferent ways in which matter and form are connected, furnish 
the different forms of art. In the sjTnbolic foim of art the 
matter preponderates ; the thought presses through it, and 
brings out the ideal onl}' with difficulty. In the classic form 
of art, the ideal has attained its adequate existence in the 
matter ; content and form are absolutely suited to each otlier. 
La8tl3% in romantic art, the mind pi*eponderates, and the mat- 
ter is a mere appearance and sign tlux>ugh which the mind 
ever^-where breaks out, »nd struggles up above the material. 
The system of particular arts is connected with the different 
forms of art ; but the distinction of one particular art from 
another depends especially upon the difference of the ma- 
terial. 

(a) The beginning of art is ArcJiitecture. It belongs essen- 
tially to the s}Tnbolic form of art, since in it the sensible mat- 
ter far preponderates, and it first seeks the tnie conformitj' 
between content and form. Its material is stone, which it 
fashions according to the laws of gravity. Hence it has the 
character of magnitude, of silent earnestness, of oriental sub- 
limity. 

(6) Sculpture. — The material of this art is also stone, but 
it advances from the inorganic to the organic. It gives the 
stone a bodily form, and makes it only a vehicle of thought. 
In sculpture, the material, the stone, since it represents the 
body, that building of the soul, in its clearness and beauty, 
disappears wholly in the ideal ; there is nothing left of the 
material which does not serve the idea. 
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(c) Painting, — This is pre-eminently a romantic art. It 
represents, as sculpture cannot do, the life of the soul, the 
look, the disposition, the heart. Its medium is no longer a 
coarse material substratum, but the colored surface, and the 
spiritual play of light and shade ; it gives the appearance only 
of complete spacial dimension. Hence it is able to represent 
in a complete dramatic movement the whole scale of feelings, 
conditions of heart, and actions. 

(d) Music. — This has nothing to do with relations of 
space. Its material is sound, the vibration of a sonoix>us 
body. It leaves, therefore, the field of sensuous intuition, 
and works exclusively upon sensation. Its sphere is the 
breast of the sensitive soul. Music is the most subjective art. 

(e) Lastly, in Poetry, the tongue of art is loosed ; poetry 
can represent every thing. Its material is not the mere sound, 
but the sound as word, as the sign of a representation, as the 
expi-ession of reason. But this material cannot be formed at 
random, but only in verse according to certain rhythmical and 
musical laws. In poetr}% all other arts unite ; as epic, repre- 
senting in a pleasing and extended narrative the figurative 
liistory of races, it corresponds to the plastic arts ; as I^tIc, 
expressing some inner condition of soul, it corresponds to 
music ; as dramatic poetry, exhibiting the struggles between 
characters acting out of directly opposite interests, it is the 
union of both these arts. 

(2) Philosophy of Religion, — Poetrj' forms the transition 
from art to religion. In art the idea was present for the in- 
tuition, in religion it is present for conception. The content 
of ever}' religion is the inward exaltation of the mind to the 
absolute, as tlie all-comprehending substance of existence 
which reconciles aU antitheses, — the conscious unity of the 
subject with God. All religions seek a union of the divine 
and the human. This was done in the crudest form by — 

(a) The natural religions of the oriental world. God is, 
with them, but a power of nature, a substance of nature, in 
comparison with which the finite and the individual disappear 
afi nothing. 
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(b) A higher idea of God is attained by the religions of 
spiritual individaality, in which the Deity is looked upon as 
subject, — as an exalted subjectivity, full of power and wis- 
dom in Judaism, the religion of sublimity ; as a circle of 
plastic divine forms in the Grecian religion, the religion of 
beauty ; as an absolute end of the state in the Roman religion, 
the religion of the understanding or of conformity to design. 

(c) The revealed or ChristiiEm religion first establishes a 
positive reconciliation between God and the world, by behold- 
ing the actual unity of the divine and the human in the per- 
son of Christ, the God-man, and apprehending God as the 
self-externalizing (incarnate) Idea, which ^m this extemali- 
zation eternally returns back into itself, i.e., as the triune 
God. The intellectual content of revealed religion, or of 
Christianity, is thus the same as that of speculative philoso- 
phy ; the only difference being, that in the one case the con- 
tent is represented in the form of the representation, in the 
form of a history ; while, in the other, it appears in the form 
of the notion. Stripped of its form of religious representa- 
tion, we have now the standpoint of — 

(3) T?ie Absolute Philosophy^ or the thought knowing it- 
self as all truth, and reproducing the whole natural and intel- 
lectual universe from itself, having the system of philosophy 
for its development, — a closed circle of circles. 



With Schelling and H^el closes the history of philosophy. 
The philosophical developments which have succeeded them, 
and which are partly a carrying out of their systems, and 
partly the attempt to lay a new basis for philosophy, belong 
to the present, and not yet to history. 
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BEACTION AGAINST HEGEL. 

THE claim of Hegelianism to be the completion of phi* 
losophy has not been historically justified. On the con- 
trary, the rejection of Hegel's theories by the scientific world 
has been complete and striking. Even before his death the 
opposing tendencies of the age, which the sudden and bril- 
liant success of his doctrines had rather hidden from sight 
than overcome, aided by numerous defections within the ranks 
of his own school, had materially weakened his influence ; and 
the reaction thus begun, rapidly advanced until, within less 
than thirty years, his authority was almost wholly destroyed. 
To-day, although his indirect influence in Grermany and else- 
where is still vast, but few of his doctrines are generaUy 
admitted to be valid principles of science. 

The grounds of this reaction are to be found, partly in the 
opposition of Hegelianism to the growing social, political, and 
religious radicalism of the present age ; but more fhndamen- 
tally, in certain special internal weaknesses of that system 
itself. The most important of these are, in brief, the follow- 
ing two : (1) Hegel's philosoph}' was based upon a one-sided 
interpretation of Kant. In the Logik and NcUurphilosophie^ 
the idealistic element of Kant's system, the apriority and 
spontaneity of pure thought, was made superior to the cor- 
responding realistic element, and posited as the ground from 
which this latter is to be logically deduced. But in this the 
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peculiar standpoint of Kant was altogether abandoned. For 
the entire significance of the Critique — if we are to believe 
Kant's own words — rests upon the fact that it posits these 
elemeqts as coordinate , and their relation as that of recipro- 
cal determination. It was, therefore, as a result of the 
suprcmac}' which Kant still maintained over the German 
mind, inevitable, that when the real antagonism between the 
two systems should be clearly appreciated, a reaction toward 
the true Kantian theory' would set in, which would also pass 
beyond this to an extreme position on its realistic side. This 
has, in fact, occurred, and it is one of the prime causes of 
the downfall of the Hegelian philosoph3\ (2) The central 
doctrine of Hegelianism, viz., that knowledge is possible 
through pure thought alone (which was the immediate result 
of this subordination of Kant's realism to his idealism) , in- 
volved consequences which it is impossible for modem thought 
to admit. It involved, that is, on the one hand, the possi- 
bility of absolute knowledge, the possibility of realizing in 
thought the totality of those principles by means of which the 
essential being of all that is can be rendered intelligible and 
explicable ; and, on the other, as an obvious inference from 
this possibility, the assumption that not only can the physi- 
cal as well as the purely speculative sciences be determined 
a priori^ but that the same method is applicable in both cases. 
But the first of these consequences is not only antagonistic to 
the insuperable realistic prejudices of the human mind, but is 
also a contradiction of the fundamental principles upon which 
the development of modem thought, since the time of Des- 
cartes and Bacon, has proceeded; while the falsity of the 
second is demonstrated by the histor}' of the inductive sci- 
ences. It is, in fact, in this bold contradiction of the firmly 
established realism of modem thought, and especially of in- 
ductive science, that the chief cause of the reaction against 
Hegel is to be found. For the physical sciences the test of 
tmth is conformity to the actual as determined by observation 
and experiment; and it was the impossibility of making 
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HegeFs physical theories conform to this test, that most clearly 
betra3'ed the inadequacy of his position. Other causes might 
be cited, but these two are in themselves a sufficient explana- 
tion of the anti-Hegelian movement. 

These grounds for the reaction against Hegel also explain 
the more important developments of thought which have fol- 
lowed it. Its immediate effect, in Germany, has been the 
introduction of the greatest confusion into philosoph3', and an 
apparent suspension of all continuous development of specu- 
lative thought. The abandonment of Hegel meant logically, 
the rejection, at least for the starting-point of philosophy, of 
those abstract conceptions whose logical connection had 
formed the ground of the entire development of idealistic 
speculation from Descartes to Hegel, and of which Hegelian- 
ism itself was the most perfect logical exposition. But when 
this standpoint was rejected no other historic tendency was 
left, except the empiricism of Locke, which the majority of 
Hegel's opponents were not prepared to adopt. Hence there 
resulted the widest indi\ndualism and eclecticism ; each phi- 
losopher developed for himself an independent standpoint, 
based upon some special line of inquiry' which seemed to him 
to promise valuable results. Of the numerous theories which 
have thus arisen, many, even the most original, are closely con- 
nected with some one of the more prominent of the Pre- 
Hegelian systems, — especially with Plato, Aristotle, Bruno, 
Spinoza, or Leibnitz ; others are perpetuations, in special 
directions, of the doctrines of the Hegelian and Herbartian 
schools ; while others still are attempts to return to the criti- 
cal standpoint, or are expositions of empiricism and material- 
ism. In this chaos of opinions, however, certain lines of 
thought, closely connected, as has been said, with the reac- 
tion against Hegel, can be traced, which not onl}' exhibit a 
logical and consecutive development, but also express very 
clearly the underlying tendencies of cotemporary thought and 
formulate the problems of which the new epoch upon which 
philosophy is now entering must inevitably attempt the solu- 
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tion. Of these two will be briefly expounded in the followii^ 
sections. The first originated in an attempt to eonstract a 
speculative system upon that part of Kant*s theory which 
idealism rejected, i.e., upon the conception of a thing-in-itself. 
The thing-in-itself was posited by it as the absolutely real, as 
the ground of all being, and its relation to the subjective and 
objective world as that of substance to its accidents. In this 
it differs little trom Spinozism. But in its discussion of this 
substance it advanced beyond the negative position of Spinoza, 
and treated it positively as a pure activity^ as Force. It thus 
makes explicit the idea of will as not merely an ideal deter- 
mination of thought but as essentially the principle of reality 
in mind and nature, — an idea which may be taken as the 
central speculative conception of the present age. We have, 
then, given as the fundamental characteristic of this move- 
ment speculative realism, and on the problem of which it pro- 
poses the solution, the relation between the will as a conscious 
activity and that activity or force which constitutes the sub- 
stance of things. The second originated in that alliance 
between philosophical empiricism and physical science which 
began with Bacon, and which has resulted in the complete 
subordination of the former to the latter. It claims to limit 
all knowledge to the data of the sense, and therefore assumes 
toward all the higher problems of philosophy, the attitude of 
agnosticism. But the problem it proposes is one of great 
speculative import, viz., the subsumption of the phenomena 
of mind under mechanical laws correlative to the mechanical 
laws of the phenomena of matter ; in other words it asserts 
the conception of mechanical connection to be the starting- 
point of philosophy as well as of physics. Both these move- 
ments are, so far as they are yet developed, realistic and 
pantheistic (more strictly atheistic) ; and each is in a different 
way the logical opposite of Hegelianism, — the first, in that 
it exalts the thing-in-itself above the subject, and the will 
above the idea, and the second, in that it asserts the su- 
premacy of the mechanical relations of things over the ideal 
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relations of thoughts. The first is represented by Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann. The second, which is a general move- 
ment of the age, is most clearl}' stated by French and English 
thinkers, the most prominent of whom are Gomte^ J, S. Millj 
and Spencer^ who reached their standpoint by a logical pro- 
cession from Locke, and in entire independence of German 
philosoph}'. 

The interesting speculative attempt of the American phi- 
losopher, L. P. Hickok, to reconcile the idealism of ^ Hegel 
with the mechanical realism of Spencer by means of the con- 
ception of substance as force, thus uniting in one the leading 
speculative directions of the present age, will also be briefly 
noticed. 



II. 

SCHOPENHAUER. 

The attempt to introduce sj'^stematic unity into Kanfs 
philosophy by rejecting one or more of its contradictory ele- 
ments, was the starting-point of all subsequent speculative 
thought in German3\ By rejecting the thing-in-itself, and 
holding to the pure spontaneity of the Ego as the only real- 
ity, J. G. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel established a system 
of speculative idealism (c/. Sects. XLI., XUU., XLIV., 
XLV.). On the other hand, by emphasizing the being of 
the object, Herbart developed an abstract realism (cf. Sect. 
XLIl.). A third attempt to simplify Kant*s theorj', differ- 
ent from the Fichtian and Herbartian, yet closely allied to 
both, is that of Aiihur Schopenhauer. Like the Wissen- 
schajlslehre^ Schopenhauer's system is a subjective idealism, 
but 6\Sers from it in resting, not on the spontaneity, but on 
the passivity of the subject. It is a sensuous rather than a 
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speculative idealism. On ihe other hand, it retains, in a 
modified form, the thing-in-itself, and arrives ultimately at 
a reiJism as rigid as that of Herbart. 

Schopenhauer was bom in Danzig, Feb. 22, 1788. His 
father was one of the principle merchants of that cit}'. His 
mother, Johanna Schopenhauer, was a woman of considera- 
ble intellectual power, the friend and favorite of Goethe, and 
was once famous as a novelist. In 1809, Schopenhauer 
matriculated in the medical faculty of the University of Got- 
tingen, and devoted himself to the study of the sciences. 
Later he took up the study of philosophy under the direc- 
tion of the Kantian, G. £. Schulze, who advised him to study 
Plato and Kant, and avoid every other philosopher, — '* ad- 
vice which Schopenhauer never repented having followed.** 
In 1811 he went to Berlin, having been attracted thither by 
the fame of J. G. Fichte, in whom, however, he was disap- 
pointed, being repelled by his mannerism and obscurity. He 
took his degree at Jena in 1813, presenting as his graduating 
thesis a treatise on The fourfold Boot of the Principle ofSuf- 
JicierU Reason^ which is one of ttie best of his wiitings. The 
first part of his chief work. The World as Will and Eepre- 
aentation^ appeared in 1819 ; to this a second part was added 
in 1844. Returning (1820) to Berlin, he lectured SLapriixU- 
docent during one semester, but was overshadowed hy the 
fame of Hegel and Schleiermacher who were then teaching in 
the university. On the approach of the cholera (1831) he 
went to Frankfort, where he passed the remainder of his life 
in retirement. He died on the 22d of September, at the 
age of sevent3^-two. In Schopenhauer's personal character 
there is little that is estimable. He was a man of great 
intellectual power, but of a gloomy and passionate tempera- 
ment, which was intensified by an hereditary tendency to 
hypochondria. His ill humor was also increased by the 
unmerited neglect with which all his works were, at first, 
received. During the last years of his life, however, the 
importance of his system was recognized, and he suddenly 
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became famoos. His death, as he himself prophesied, was 
his apotheosis. As a thinker Schopenhauer ranks among 
the first of Post-Kantian philosophers, and as a writer, in 
perspicuity and brillianc}' of stjle, he is not surpassed b}^ 
any. (His other works are a Theory of Vision and Colors^ 
in which Goethe's attack upon the Newtonian theorj' is de- 
fended : Two Fundamental Problems of Ethics^ and Parerga 
and Paralipomena.) 

Though professing to derive his philosophy directly ftx)m 
the Critique of Reason, Schopenhauer, like Fichte, subjects 
Kant's theory to a verj' one-sided interpretation. According 
to him Kant's most important contribution to philosophy was 
the separation of phenomena from things-in-themselves. 
The universe in space and time is, he asserts, as such, noth- 
ing but a representation, possessing in itself no independent 
reality : it is only when it is perceived. For the phenomenal, 
however, as its source and substance, there must be admitted 
a noumenon, a thing-in-itself ; this was also the doctrine of 
Kant. But in the discussion of this thlng-in-itself, says 
Schopenhauer, Kant made two radical mistakes, (a) He 
treats it realistically as an object-in-itself, as an objectively 
existing (particular) thing; whereas, according to his own 
showing, both the relation of subject and object, and the 
grounds of all particularity, space, and time, are wholly rela- 
tive to the act of perception. The true doctrine is, that the 
object is absolutely, and not merely formall}-, as with Kant, 
conditioned by the subject. (6) He assumes that this object- 
in-itself is related to phenomena, as cause to effect; for- 
getting that, accoixling to his own theory, causality also is a 
wholly subjective (ideal) category and can therefore have no 
valid transcendent application. The true thing-in-itself, on 
the other hand, according to Schopenhauer, is not an object 
per se but the Will, — not conscious, personal will, however, 
but will as a blind, unconscious force. Will is substance, 
the absolute ; it alone is, and all things else are its manifes- 
tations. Since particularity exists only in the representation. 
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in phenomena, into this will, this eternal substance of things, 
no differences and distinctions can enter ; it is ^^ the one and 
all.*' If, therefore, on its idealistic side Schopenhauer's sys- 
tem is Kantian, it is on its realistic side a pantheism which 
must be classed with the systems of Giordano Bruno and 
Spinoza* In the interpretation of Kant's idealism, also, 
Schopenhauer departs widely from the peculiar principles of 
the Critique, He not only destroys Kant's elaborate deduc- 
tion of the categories, reducing them all to that of causality, 
at the same time rejecting the ideas of reason^ together with 
all the complicated arguments which Kant had elaborated for 
their exposition and defence as regulative principles of knowl- 
edge ; but he even reduces causality itself to an a piiori form 
of intuition co6rdinate with space and time. All sponta- 
neity of thought in the Kantian sense is, therefore, with him 
abandoned : knowledge is limited, not simply to experience, 
— as with Kant, — but to that which is immediately intuited : 
sensation is asserted to be the source of all conceptions. His 
philosophy is thus, iVom this point of view, a complete em- 
piricism. Schopenhauer thus wanders as far fVom the true 
Kantian position as did Fichte, though in the opposite direc- 
tion. His theories of aesthetics and ethics are based upon 
his doctrine of the will, and, in their main features, are bor- 
rowed, as he says, the former from Plato and the latter from 
the speculations of the Buddhists. 

I. The World as Representation, — The fundamental 
principle of Schopenhauer's theoretical philosophy is ex- 
pressed in the propositions "The world is my representa- 
tion," — "no object without a subject." This principle of 
the phenomenality of all particular existence, has, among 
modem philosophers, been most abl}' expounded b}* Berke- 
ley, and to him Schopenhauer acknowledges his indebted- 
ness. But, on the other hand, Schopenhauer claims that all 
previous idealists have erred in identifying phenomenality 
with subjectivity. The representation is not as they suppose 
wholly subjective; it is neither a subjective symbol of an 
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objectively-existing thing, nor a modification of the subject 
without an}- corresponding reality. On the contrary, the 
relation of subject and object exist only in the representa- 
tion: they are the two coirelative parts of which it is the 
unit}' ; thus, while it is true that there is no object without a 
subject, it is equally true that Uiere is no subject without an 
object. The word phenomenon or representation includes 
boUi terms as distinctions immanent in itself. In other words, 
the relation of subject to object itself contributes phenome- 
nality. Subject and object both proceed fh>m and ai'e tc^ether 
the manifestation of the infinite substance or will, which in 
itself is neiUier subject nor object. The world is my repre- 
sentation ; but I am only when I represent. 

From this principle of the equal originality of subject and 
object is deduced the falsit}' of both materialism and spiritual- 
ism (i.e., idealism as commonly understood). Materialism 
assumes that the object produces the subject, while (as with 
Fichte) spiritualism assumes that the subject produces Uie 
object. But the former is impossible because it makes Uie 
cognizing subject the product of that which exists only by 
and for its cognition ; it is, moreover, an attempt to explain 
the immediate by the mediate, the more by the less known ; 
and the latter is absurd since the asserted causal connection 
is itself possible onl}' through that which it is adduced to 
explain, i.e., through the relation of subject to object, or the 
representation. The truth is that mind and matter are cor- 
relative ; ihey are properly one and the same thing viewed 
from different sides. The world philosophically considered 
is di\isible, not into thought and extension, mind and matter, 
but into Uie real world or things-in-themselves (the Will), 
and the ideal world or the representation, which includes aU 
phenomena both subjective and objective. 

In the synthesis of the representation, however, subject and 
object, though equally original, are not strictly coordinate. 
On the contrary, the former holds to the latter the relation of 
the conditioning to the conditioned. The subject conditions 
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the object both " materially " and " formaU}',** — materiaUy 
in that its existence is the necessary condition for the exist- 
ence of the object — (the object is only in the subject) ; and 
formally in that the object is known only through relations 
which are contributed to it by the subject, or, in Kantian 
terms, through a priori forms of intuition ; Uiat is, both the 
existence of the object as such tind its mode of existence are 
determined through the subject. The subject is tiie " up- 
holder ** though not the creator of the world. Schopenhauer's 
system is thus a transcendental idealism. The formal conditions 
of objectivity contributed b}' the subject are time, space, and 
causality. Time is the form of internal, and space of exter- 
nal phenomena, while causality is the form of all action and 
change. (The ideality of time, according to Schopenhauer, 
appears most clearly in the physical law of inertia. For the 
import of this law is that time of itself can produce no alter- 
ation of the states of a given bod3\ But if time can do noth- 
ing, it can have its real being. A similar argument applies 
to space.) The subject as such is independent of time, space, 
and causality. Psychologically considered, time and space 
are the a priori conditions under which alone an object can 
exist for a subject, i.e., they are the universal a priori forms ' 
of all representation. Metaphysically considered, Uie}' are 
the only prindpia individiuUionis^ the universal conditions of 
particularity' ; this is distinct fh)m that only when it occupies 
a separate place or a different time. In themselves space and 
time have no point of union ; in time there is no co-existence, 
in space no sequence. The union of the two, as in motion 
and all physical action, is therefore only possible in a third, 
namely, causality or matter. Physical causation is with 
Schopenhauer identical with matter ; not with matter appre- 
hended as the thing-in-itself, for, fh)m this point of view it is 
identical with will, but with matter considered as the abstract 
substratum of action in general : matter in nothing but intuited 
causality. Causation is what the understanding reec^izes 
as both the condition and essence of all dynamical action. 
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Through the intuition of causality, therefore, first arises the 
conception of a material universe in time and space ; and 
since causality is universal, every thing, whether subjective or 
objective, must be material. 

In its higher relations causality appears as the law of auf- 
Jicient reason^ which is the highest principle of cognition and 
therefore of all phenomenal existence. According to Scho- 
penhauer this law expresses ''the essential form of every 
object, the general kind and mode of all objective existence.** 
That LB, no phenomenon can exist independently, but for each 
there must be others, which are the ground of its existence, 
and of its existing just as it exists and not in some other way. 
Only when its ground is discovered does a phenomenon become 
intelligible. This principle of sufficient reason, says Schopen- 
hauer, is a priori, since it is universal and necessary ; it can- 
not be derived from experience, since it is the fimdamental 
condition of experience. It is the ultimate " category " from 
which all the others can be derived. In its application to 
phenomena it assumes a four-fold form. (1) The ground or 
sufficient reason is raJtiofiendi or ground of becoming (change) . 
No event in the universe occurs or can be conceived as pos- 
sible, except through the pre-supposition of certain antecedent 
events by which its being is wholly conditioned. In other 
words, the law of cause and effect, as commonl}' understood, 
is the universal and invariable law of phenomena, both sub- 
jective and objective. More particularly the ground of be- 
coming is (a) causality in the more restricted sense of purely 
mechanical causation. From the law of causality thus appre- 
hended follow the law of inertia and the indestructibility of 
matter, which, together with the laws of gravitation, cohesion, 
&c., are, according to Schopenhauer, a priori data of knowl- 
edge. (6) In the organic world it is stimulation^ e.gr., the 
growth of an organism is not, as the law of physical causation 
would require, exactly proportional to the light, heat, food, 
&c., with which it is supplied: these external conditions of 
life are stimuli rather than causes, (c) It is motivation. By 
19 
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this is meant the incitement of an individual, by external In- 
dueemcnts, to the attainment of objects distant in time or 
place. Motives are stimuli which affect the organism through 
the medium of consciousness. (2) The ground is ratio cog- 
noscendi or ground of knowledge. Here the relation of cause 
to effect as it exists in the physical world is reversed, for the 
perceived physical effect becomes in cognition the ground 
(cause) of my knowledge of its antecedent cause. The 
ground as ratio cognoscendi relates wholly to the logical ftmc- 
tion of judgment. When a judgment rests upon a ground or 
sufficient reason, it is said to be true. According to Schopen- 
hauer, there are four modes of truth in propositions : (a) 
logical^ when a pro|)osition is a valid conclusion from given 
premises, the ground of truth being in this case the formal 
accuracy of the deduction ; (6) empirical^ when the ground 
of the proposition is an immediate perception ; (c) tranacen- 
de^itaU when the proposition is grounded upon a priori rela- 
tions of thought ; (d) metcdogical^ when it is grounded upon 
the Aindamental axioms of logical thinking, namely, the prin- 
ciples of identity, contradiction, and excluded middle. (3) 
The ground is ratio essendi or ground of being. This relates 
to the necessary relations involved in the a priori intuitions, 
time and space. Thus, for example, the ground of the equal- 
ity of the angles of a triangle is the equalit}' of its sides, and 
vice versa ; the position of ever}' point in space or time is 
determined by, or has its ground in, the positions of all other 
points, &c. The ground of being, Uius, transcends the con- 
ception of change, of ph3'sical causation and logical sequence, 
and rests upon the eternal and immutable conditions of objec- 
tive and subjective existence. (4) Lastly, the ground is ratio 
agendi or gwund of action. With this we return to motiva- 
tion, viewing it, however, not as before, objectivel}', but sub- 
jectivel}', as conscious volition. The will in itself, as sub- 
stance, is free : but particular volitions are phenomena, and 
are therefore subject to the law of the ground. Volitions are 
determined by the strongest motive just as absolutely as are 
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physical effects by their causes. In fact it is in volition that 
the relation of causality is most clearly seen ; for volition is 
the actual genesis, under the eye of internal intuition of an 
effect from its cause. " Motivation is causahty viewed from 
within." 

The world of particulars, then, metaphysically considered 
is a representation whose immanent (constitutive) forms are 
the relations of subject and object, time, space, and causality. 
Viewed from the standpoint of subjective cognition^ represen- 
tations can be divided into two classes, namely, intuitive and 
abstract. The faculties of intuitive cognition are the sense 
and understanding. Sense, as such, is mere receptivity, and 
of itself is inadequate to perception ; only when the under- 
standing immediately intuits in sensation a relation of caus- 
ality does tlie world as object in space and time arise and 
perception become complete. This intuition of causality is 
the sole function of the understanding. The facult}- of ab- 
stract thought or mediate cognition is reason^ which like 
the understanding has onl}^ one function, that, namel}^, of 
forming conceptions. Reason is the source of all knowledge 
of the abstract, and, therefore, of all science in so far as this 
latter consists in tlie subsumption of the s])ecial under the 
more general. Schopenhauer's philosophy" thus, apart from 
the assumed aprioritj' of the forms of intuition, is a thorough- 
going empuicism. 

II. The World as Will. — If the sole function. of the sub- 
ject were that of passive representation as above expounded, 
the only possible result for philosophy' would be a phenome- 
nalism which denies to phenomena an}' real ground, i.e., nihil- 
ism. But the subject is not merely theoretical ; it is also 
practical; it acts, it wills, and ever}' such action or volition 
presupposes as its ultimate source an absolute activity which 
as such is altogether independent of the conditions of phe- 
nomenality. Particular volitions^ it is true, since they are 
possible only through the conditions of particularit}', space 
and time, exist only in the representation, and are therefore, 
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as above stated, subject to the law of the ground ; but in 
themselves as acts of will^ as manifestations of an inner 
being of the subject (or as Schopenhauer otherwise expresses 
it, as related to man's intelligible character) , they are abso- 
lute and uncaused. In this absoluteness of the will-in-itself, 
says Schopenhauer, the subject, b}' a transcendent act of 
cognition, — of which no account can be given, since it ne- 
gates the law of the ground and is the ultimate point of 
knowledge, — recognizes its own substantiality; it knows 
itself as not merely* an empty phenomenon but as also sub- 
stantial, as a thing-in-itself, as toiU. What then exactly 
is to be understood by this word wiU when used as identical 
with substance? From the principle of individuation which 
asserts that all particularit}', all distinctions, are possible only 
through space and time, i.e., in the representation, it follows, 
Jirst, that the will as substance cannot be personal^ for per- 
soualit}' implies the distinction of a (particular) subject from 
its objects. (The supposition of the existence of a personal 
God is, according to Schopenhauer, absurd, since it asserts 
the phenomenality of the absolute. ) And, secondly^ that the 
will as substance cannot have in itself, consciously or uncon- 
sciously', motives or ends toward which it acts : i.e., it cannot 
be volition. ''The Will as thing-in-itself lies outside the 
sphere of the law of the ground in all its forms, and is there- 
fore absolutely groundless, although each of its manifestations 
is throughout subject to this law ; it is, moreover, free from 
all muUijylicity , although its manifestations in time and space 
are innmnerable." ''It is one; yet not as an individual or 
a conception is one : but as something which is independent 
of the condition of the possibility of multiplicity', viz., the 
jm'ncijnum individuationis,*' The only possible conception 
of it therefore, which Schopenhauer's theory of the world 
logically admits, is that of a pure spontaneity or blind force 
(though Schopenhauer objects, for vaiious reasons, to the use 
of the latter term), acting absolutel}^ i.e., fix)m nothing to- 
ward nothing, — a conception, however, to which he did not 
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rigidly adhere. Volition is only one — though, mdeed, the 
" clearest " — of the manifestations of Will. 

That the will thus apprehended, is the substance of the sub- 
ject cannot, says Schopenhauer, be proved : the fact that it is 
such is simply posited absolutely (by a sort of intellectual 
intuition which reminds us of Schelling) , and is absolutely cer- 
tain without any other ground. Admitting this to be true, the 
next step is to show that the will is also the substance of ex- 
ternal objects, — that subject-in-itself and object-in-itself are 
one and the same. This would seem to follow readily from the 
principle of individqation, which would render the assumption 
of several substances an absurdity. Nevertheless, Schopen- 
hauer prefers to base this doctrine upon analogical arguments, 
which constitute the weakest part of his s^'stem. Among ex- 
ternal objects, he says, there is one, our bod}', which we know 
both as phenomenon and thing-in-itself. We perceive it exter- 
uall}' as a pai*t of the world in space and time : but we also 
perceive it internally, and this internal perception identifies it 
with will. We will to move and the bod}' moves ; in this act 
volition and movement are not cause and effect, but the same 
thing viewed fix>m different sides. But if the body is will all 
things are will. Upon this slender basis of assumption and 
inaccurate logic he grounds his scheme of the universe. But 
the real difficulty and inner contradiction of Schopenhauer's 
theory of the will is seen when it is asked : How, if substance 
is pure activity, are we to account for particulars, for things, 
phenomena? What is the ground of the representation, or 
of cognition ? To this question the answer of common sense 
is that the ground of cognition is in the objects cognized ; we 
perceive particulars because antecedent to perception, there 
are particulars to be perceived. But for Schopenhauer this 
answer would seem to be wholly inadmissible. The law of 
individuation renders a mean between the absolutely indeter- 
minate substance and the manifold of representation impos- 
sible. The transition from the unit}' of the will to the 
representative should be for him wholly inexi)licable. Never- 
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thcless he asserts that distinctions do arise in the will-sab- 
stance directly, i.e., without the mediation of consciousness, 
thus abandoning the principle of individuation, and passing 
from idealism to the most complete realism. Will is, he sa3*s, 
essentially striving, effort, '^ will-to-live," and thus tends ever 
to give itself expression in definite forms, to ''objectify" 
itself. In this process of manifestation of will there are two 
stages, (1) immediate^ (2) medial objectification. All things 
as particular in space and time are objectified mediately, 
I.e., through the medium of intelligence. But between the 
things of sense and the pure will stand the immediate ob- 
jectifications of will, which are eternal *' ideas,** the absolute 
and immutable archetj-pes of which all perceived objects are 
imperfect copies. These *' ideas'* are distinctions inunanent in 
the will, existing prior to and independently of all intelligence. 
Through these alone does the multiplicitj' of i>erceived objects 
l)ecome possible. They are therefore the ground of the mani- 
foUlness of the representation. Schopenhauer's answer, thus, 
like that of common sense, refers the differences of phe- 
nomena to real differences in the substance. Again, in his 
eagerness to depreciate the intellect and exalt the will he 
introduces yet another contradiction into his theor3% The 
will, he sa^'s, has three stages of objectification, (1) the inor- 
ganic world, where it appears as gravitation, magnetism, &c. ; 

(2) the vegetable kingdom, where it appears as stimulation ; 

(3) the animal kingdom, where it appears as stimulation, and 
also in the higher forms as conscious motivation. Its highest 
objectification is the human brainy for it is through the medium 
of the brain that it passes over into representation. By its 
aid " arises at a stroke the world as representation with all its 
forms, object and subject, time, space, multiplicity, and caus- 
ality." Intellect is a function of the brain ; even the a priori 
forms of intuition can be identified with its structure. But 
the brain is a particular thing, whose existence is determined 
by innumerable other particular things. If then, as Schopen- 
hauer asserts, the brain is the condition of representation, not 
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only it, but the world as a whole must be allowed to be ante- 
cedent to the representation, i.e., to be equally with the ideas 
immediate objectifieations of will. But this contradicts his 
theory of objectification, and if admitted would be the anni- 
hilation of his whole system. 

From the will's independence of space, time, and causality, 
follow at once its indestructibility and freedom. Its mode of 
being is an " eternal now," a nunc stansy which is called eter- 
nity. Death is an appearance, destruction an illusion ; the 
eternal substance of things remains ever the same. The in- 
dividual perishes ; the species alone, the eternal idea is im- 
perishable. Man, therefore, as an individual, as a conscious 
Ego, vanishes with the organism of which he is a product ; the 
race, humanity, alone is immortal. The conscious will is 
reabsorbed into the universal unconscious will; ''death is 
but the winking of an eyelid which obscures the sight." Sub- 
stance and the representation are thus in all points antitheti- 
cal ; in itself the will is identical, indestructible, and free ; in 
the representation it is infinitely diverse, changeable, and sub- 
ject to the invariable law of causality. 

III. Esthetics. — Schopenhauer's theory of aesthetics is 
based upon his doctrine of ideas. Individual objects are not 
merely individual; each is representative of a species or 
class, the imperfect expression of a general t^'pe or idea in 
the will, which is the ground of its existence. Viewed thus 
in the light of the idea, the individual loses its phenomenal 
character, the accidents of space, time, and causality are 
stripped away, and it stands revealed in its absolute and im- 
mutable essence. This cognition of the idea or universal 
through the medium of the individual is the province of art. 
The true statue or painting is not a copy of nature as it is, 
but of nature as it would be if the ideas of which it is the 
objectification were adequately realized in it. As a mode of 
cognition, sesthetic thought must conform to the nature of its 
object. It cannot, therefore, be discursive. The idea is not 
an abstract conception subject to the law of the ground, but 
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a distinction immanent in the sabstanee of things or will. 
The cognition of the idea must be intuitive. Art transcends 
all processes of reasoning, all science and reflection, and 
grasps its object immediately. The aesthetic intuition is thus 
independent of space, time, and the law of the ground. But 
how is this possible? how can the thinker transcend the laws 
of thought? Only, answers Schopenhauer, by losing his in- 
dividuality. ^^ In aesthetic contemplation the particular thing 
becomes the idea of its species, and the individual contem- 
plating it becomes a pure subject of knowledge," Le.^ sinks 
back into the al>solute. The ideas and the agnizing subject 
participate in the same nature and become identical ; ^^ the 
artist is himself the essence of nature, the will objectified.** 
The state of mind which accompanies this mystical elevation 
of the subject al)ove himself, is, according to Schopenhauer — 
who in this implicitly follows Kant — that of perfect repose. 
Esthetic enjo3Tnent is absolutely in itself and for itself: the 
moment the thought of external interest or advantage enters 
it vanishes. In this theory of aesthetics Schopenhauer en- 
deavors to unite Plato and Kant. Plato's theory of ideas, 
he says, and Kant's things-in-thcmselves, the absolute reali- 
ties to which no categories of empirical thought are applicable, 
have essentially tlie same meaning, though tliey express it in 
different ways. The clearest expression of what each in- 
tended to state is found in the object of art, the immediate 
objectification of will as idea. 

IV. Ethics. — Schopenhauer's theory of morals is the part 
of his system which is most widely known, and which has 
exerted the greatest influence upon cotcmporary life and 
thought. Nevertheless its significance for philosophy is but 
slight. The principles upon which it rests are briefly as fol- 
lows. The will is essentiall}' will-to-live; it is continually 
"rushing into life" urged on to self-objectification by the 
very essence of its own being. It is attended by the 
phenomenal world as a body by its shadow. Thus spring 
into being numberless individuals which struggle with one 
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another for existence. Each must realize its idea: but its 
efforts to this end are hindered by the efforts of all the rest. 
These ideas then never can be realized : there is everywhere 
only imperfection, mutual limitation and destruction, an eter- 
nal process of creation and annihilation. This universal un- 
rest of nature is seen also in consciousness. In the latter the 
will appears as volition (with which are to be classed appetite 
and desire) in which the immanent idea is supplanted by the 
external motive. The sole object of conscious volition is 
gratification of the appetites and desires of the individual ; it 
is a continuous effort to maintain his existence in the face 
of antagonistic natural forces and of opposing individuals. 
The conscious will is the absolutely selfish; it begins and 
ends with self. The gratification of desire, the attainment 
of the end of volition is happiness. The happiness of the 
individual therefore is the only motive to which the will is 
susceptible. But is happiness attainable? This question 
Schopenhauer answers in the negative. If the will were to 
attain its end, it would be reduced to a state of absolute 
repose, volition, appetite and desire would vanish, and the 
will, as will-to-live, be annihilated. The impossibility of 
gratification must therefore live in the very nature of the will- 
to-live. Upon this principle is based his doctrine of pessi- 
mism. If gratification is pleasure, the effort to attain it must 
be miserj'. Pain is disquiet, unrest ; happiness, repose and 
peace. But unrest in the will is the ground of all existence. 
Pain, unhappincss, misery, are therefore the universal lot of 
all individuals, conscious or unconscious. Happiness is an 
unattainable ideal which ever urges man on to action but 
always eludes his grasp. The world is, then, absolutely bad, 
the worst possible. There is, however, a way out of this evil 
through freedom from the dominion of external motives, or 
morality. This freedom is to be attained only through what 
Schopenhauer terms the " negation of the will-to-live," the 
negation of all appetite, desire, and volition. Since the 
human will is in complete subjection to the causality of mo- 
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lives, the negation of desire is possible only through an act, 
analogous to the philosophic and aesthetic intuition, whieh 
transcends the finite and phenomenal and gives to the subject 
the freedom and repose of the absolute. The firet stage in 
tlie negation of the will-to-live is the feeling of pity and com- 
passion for others. In this sentiment the subject forgets his 
own selfish individualit}*, recognizes the substantial identity 
of all men, and responds to the demands of the common 
interest and welfare. Pity is the ground of justice and of 
all social moralit}'. The second and highest stage of n^a- 
tion is the cessation of all volition. In this all thoughts 
of individual or social well-being disappear, and the subject 
experiences the blessedness of perfect reix)se. The highest 
morahty is, then, the most complete asceticism. This theory 
is an attempt to reproduce the Buddhist doctrine of nirvana, 

Schopenhauer's philosophy is thus a union of the transcen- 
dentalism of Kant and Fichtc, the empiricism of Locke, the 
pantheism of Spinoza and Schelling, the idealism of Plato, 
and the pessimism of the Buddhists. The only ix)int in 
which he has a claim to marked originality is the identifica- 
tion of substance and will. But in the development of this 
principle, as has been shown, he falls into open self-contra- 
diction. In order to pass from the one substance, or Will, 
to the manifold representation, he is obliged to introduce 
into the will immanent motives which are the ground of its 
action. He thus applies to the will the conception of caus- 
alit}', which he at the same time asserts to be inapplicable to 
it. The attempt to reconcile this contradiction is the start- 
ing-point of Von Hartmann*s Philosophy of the Uhconsciotis. 
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III. 

HAKTMANN. 

Carl Robert Eduard Von Hartmann was bom in Berlin, 
Feb. 23, 1842. His father was an officer of artillery in the 
Prussian army. Not finding the ordinary course of academic 
study suited to his tastes, Hartmann, after graduating with 
honor from the gjTnnasium, chose to tbllow his father's pro- 
fession in preference to a course in the university. In 1865, 
however, a malad}', from which he still sufiers, obliged him 
to leave the service. Deprived thus of all hope of piu^uing 
his chosen work, he turned to the study of philosophj-, in 
which he had previousl}' become interested through the read- 
ing of Hegel and Schopenhauer, and soon gave evidence of 
remarkable speculative power. In 1867 appeared his Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious^ which at once gained wide recog- 
nition, and is in many respects the most remarkable of 
recent philosophical works. Since the publication of his 
masterpiece his Uterary activity has been unceasing; the 
most unportant of his later works being the Phenomenology 
^ of the Moral Consciorisness (published 1879), a theory of 
ethics grounded upon the speculative principles of the Phi- 
losophy of the Unconscious. 

Haitmann's system of philosophy is, like the speculative 
systems which preceded it, an attemi)t to determine the 
metaph3sical principle of being, the ultimate ground and 
essence of the universe. Like those systems also, in its 
solution of this problem, it proceeds upon the monistic h}'- 
pothesis that the essence of things and the essence of the 
Ego are one and the same, and that to know the former we 
need only to determine the latter ; it differs from them chiefly 
in its answer to the question, JVltat is the essence of the 
Ego? According to Hartmann, the two most important 
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answers to this problem given prior to his own are tliose of 
Schopenhauer and Hegel, and upon these his own theory 
confessedly rests. A brief statement of his criticism of these 
philosophers will, thus, indicate with sufficient clearness his 
historical standpoint and central doctrines. 

With Schopenhauer the substance of the Ego and the 
metaphysical principle of being is the will; intelligence or 
reason being asserted by him to be whollj* accidental or 
derivative. But the will by itself^ says Hartmann, cannot 
be shown to be an adequate ground of being either for the 
Ego or for things. 'For taken in its bare abstractness, as 
pure activitjs it is the absolutelj* limitless, aimless, irrational, 
from which reason, intelligence, activity' according to design, 
and, in general, the world of concrete forms and agencies, 
can be derived only as a wholly inexplicable accident, or 
through a gross logical blunden Will, as such, can be only 
the efficient cause of things and not the final cause. On Uie 
other hand, a similar result is reached if we take, with Hegel, 
intelligence or reason as the essential principle. Thought, 
the '* absolutely rational," is undoubtedl}' a higher principle 
than will, the " absolutely' irrational,** and satisfies those 
problems for which will, as such, affords no solution. But, 
on the other hand, it is equall}' defective. For if will can 
give to itself no purpose (reason) or ground of activity, and 
is, therefore, wholly impotent, reason has no efficiency to 
realize itself; it must remain forever a pure, abstract, immut- 
able idea utterl}' devoid of actuahty. ''The real," — Hart- 
mann thus quotes from Schelling, — "is just that which cannot 
be constructed through pure thought." The Hegelian Logic 
which '* traverses the Platonic sphere of the in-itself-existing 
idea," is, in general, valid within this sphere, but is utterly 
impotent to pass be3'ond it to realit}^ ; the idea, the rational 
ground of being, it has, but the thing, being itself, is beyond 
its grasp. Reason, thus, can be tlie final, but never the 
efficient cause of tilings. It is as impossible for reason to be 
the ground of the irrational (force, will) , as for the irrational 
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to be the ground of reason. From these considerations 
Hartmann, in effect, argues tliat the true principle can be 
found only in the synthesis of these abstract opposites. In 
a word, his doctrine is, that reason and will are not derived 
one from the other, but are absolutely complementary, — two 
sides of one and the same thing. Apart from one another 
they are empt}' abstractions, ideal creations of the imagina- 
tion ; together they constitute the substance of all that exists. 
^^ The real is the willed idea, or the idea as content of the 
will." In this union of idea and will, of end and activity, of 
final and efficient cause is given the substance and ground 
of all being. Hartmann's standpoint may, thus, be com- 
pletely characterized, as an attempt to reconcile the antitheti- 
cal doctrines of Schopenhauer and Hegel by showing up their 
one-sided and complementary character. 

The logical result of this theory of substance would seem to 
be the establishment of a self-conscious personality as the 
source of all being, t.6., a pure theism. Hartmann, how- 
ever, unconditionally rejects all such inferences from his 
theory-. He follows Schopenhauer and all materialistic ph3'si- 
olog}' in assuming that consciousness, and therefore person- 
ality, is altogether dependent upon organization, — a function 
of the brnin. Without a brain there could be no conscious 
thought. If, therefore, we call the source of being a person, 
we must conceive him to be altogether blind and unconscious, 
and thus not a deity in the ordinary sense. The correct view 
of the world is not theism but pantheism. Hartmann's con- 
ception of substance or the Absolute is, thus, completely 
stated, the union of unconscious intelligence and will, — or in 
one word, the Unconscious. He sees everywhere in the uni- 
verse, in all physical processes, including the physiological 
grounds of consciousness, and in all the fundamental pro- 
cesses of thought, the effects of an unconscious agency work- 
ing according to an immanent purpose or design. All things 
are manifestations of the Unconscious ; it is the soul of the 
universe, the unseen and unseeing artificer who fashions forth 
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the iD}Tiad forms of objective and subjective existence ; in 
whom are all things, by whom all things. As possessing in 
itself both efficient force and directing idea, the Unconscious 
acts not onl^' with physical, but also with logical necessity. 
It is, therefore, absolutely wise as well as omniscient ; it 
never hesitates, it never grows weary, it never errs. Spacx? 
and time and all the phenomenal individuality which origi- 
nators in them as principia individuaiionis^ spring fit>m it as 
forms of its objectification : in itself, however, in its essence, 
it is ever one and the same — an absolute monos. It is 
through this individuation, this realization of the Unconscious 
in particular forms, that consciousness, which is the rending 
apart of idea and will, originates. '' The salvation of the 
world depends upon the emancipation of the intellect from 
the will, which is ix)ssible only through consciousness ; this is 
the goal of the whole world-process." In its effort to effect 
this emancipation, the unconscious idea builds up the world in 
8i)ace and time as an ascending series of forms from the inor- 
ganic to the organic, until the animal brain is i-eached, in which 
by some m^'sterious process (which Hartmann very naturally- 
fails to make clear) the will meets with opposition, its sepa- 
ration from the idea is effected, and consciousness comes upon 
the scene. With consiousuess comes also the feeling of pain, 
which is the dissatisfaction of the will, and is therefore pos- 
sible only when as in consciousness the will meets with oppo- 
sition. Pleasure, on the other hand, the satisfaction of will 
can never appeal* in consciousness ; the only approximation 
to pleasure possible is temix)rar3' freedom from pain. From 
this is deduced a thorough-going pessimism. The infinite 
wisdom of the Unconscious, it is tnie, makes it certain that 
the present world is the best possible, and thus justifies a rela- 
tive optimism ; but though the best possible, it is equally cer- 
tain that it is absolutel}' bad. This i>osition is established 
not only a priori^ but also a posteriori by a detailed enumera- 
tion of the evils of life. Misery is thus the inevitable at- 
tendant of consciousness. It must, however, for the present 
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be courageously borne ; in the future salvation will come ; the 
world-process will have been completed ; the Will will be sat- 
isfied, its activity will cease, and all will relapse into nothing- 
ness. 

In the Phenomenology of the Moral Consciotisness HavU 
mann develops his theory of ethics. He recognizes in ethics 
an objective and subjective side, both of which are expressed 
by the three heads under which the theoretical portion of his 
work is divided, viz., (1) the springs of morality; (2) the 
ends of morality ; (3) the ultimate ground of morality. The 
springs of morality are, (a) taste^ which relates to the prin- 
ciples of harmony and perfection, and the ideal in conduct ; 
(6) feeling^ e.gr., love, compassion, duty; (c) reason, which 
introduces the idea of the world as a S3'stem of ends, and is 
even more essential to morality than feeling itself. The ob- 
jective ends which these subjective principles subserve are the 
general welfare of societ}' and the advancement of universal 
culture. Why these objective ends are obligatory, i.e., whj' I 
ought to .will the welfare and culture of others, can, according 
to Ilartmann, be seen only when we penetrate to their ulti- 
mate metaphj'sical grounds, which are the essential identity 
of individuals and the absolute, and the ultimate aim of the 
world-process, i.e., that final redemption, or dissolution, which 
can be attained only through the complete development of 
consciousness, or perfect culture. Hartmann concedes free- 
dom only to the unconscious, which as comprehending all 
conditions in itself is free from all external constraint. 

A most noteworthy feature of Hartmann's system is his 
attempt to break awa}' from the traditional a priori dogmatism 
of speculative thinking, and bring his philosophy- into har- 
mony with the spirit of the times by adopting the methods of 
empirical science. '' Speculative results by inductive meth- 
mls " is the motto which he has prefixed to the first volume of 
his great work. He has not, however (as F. A. Lange, 
among others, has pointed out) , been altogether successful in 
realizing this praiseworthy aim. His object is to demonstrate 
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that all nature must, in the last resort, be interpreted teleo- 
logieally, r.e., that phjTsical causes are not sufficient to acooant 
for the given facts, and that the Unconscious must be accepted 
as their ultimate ground. But physical science proceeds alto- 
gether upon the opposite assumption, viz., that the series 
of phj'sical causes is unbroken. Whenever induction fails to 
disclose the physical antecedents of a given event, the conclu- 
sion of the physicist is, not that no such antecedents exist, 
but tliat the induction has been imperfect. In order, there- 
fore, to demonstrate " inductively" the existence of the Un- 
conscious, Hartmann has recourse to the mathematical theory 
of probability, by means of which he transforms the subjec- 
tive uncertainty arising from the imperfection of the ph^-sical 
induction, into an ailment for the objective existence of a 
non-physical cause. By examining in tiiis wa}', the functions 
of the spinal chord and ganglia, voluntar}^ and reflex move- 
ments, the curative i>ower of nature, organic growth, sexual 
love, character, ffisthetic judgments, &c., he shows that the 
probability of the existence of the Unconscious ampunts to 
certainty. The obviously uncritical character of his method, 
however, renders his results almost valueless. 

Hartmann's system is the last of the philosophies of the 
Absolute, and is marked by the same combination of pro- 
found insight and arbitrary h^-pothesis which characterizes 
them all. His attempt to reconcile Hegel and Schopenhauer 
is the most brilliant of recent speculative efforts ; but by arbi- 
trarily denying to the unity of being which he thus reaches 
the attribute of consciousness, he has robbed himself of the 
legitimate fruits of his philosophical acumen. His historical 
significance lies mainly in his surrender of speculative for 
empirical methods, which marks the admission by speculative 
thought of that supremacy of empiricism which has been 
alread}' noted as a characteristic of cotemporar}' science. 
This characteristic will be more ftiUy shown in the following 
sections. 
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IV. 

COMTE. 

That reduction of all science to natural science, and of all 
scientific methods to the objective methods of ph3'sics, whicli 
has been noted as tlie characteristic of the second movement 
to be considered, was first clearly set forth in the '' Positive 
Philosophy" of Augusts Comte. Considered in itself, as a 
system of special doctrines, Comte's philosoph}' has little sig- 
nificance ; that in it which is of value is borrowed from pre- 
ceding thinkers, and that which is original is, for the most 
part, whetlier viewed from the standix)int of empirical science 
or of philosophy, both inaccurate and unimjwrtant. In its 
general standix>int, however, it is now recognized as tlie 
exponent of an important, wide-spread, and aggressive move- 
ment of s|>eculative thought, and as such it meiits a place in 
the history- of philosophy. 

Comte was born at Montpellier, Jan. 19, 1798, and was 
educated at the Polytechnic School in Paris. He early fell 
under tlie influence of the socialist St. Simon, and it is 
largely to this, that the strong opiK)sition to the social indi- 
vidualism of the eighteenth century-, which appears in his 
writings, is to be attributed. B3' profession he was a teaclier 
of mathematics, and labored in that capacity for several ^-ears 
at the Polj'teclmic School. From this position he was, in 
1844, dismissed. The remainder of his life was passed in 
ixitirement. He died in 1857. His chief works are the Coura 
(1e Philosophie PosUive^ which is a general exposition of his 
system ; and the Syathne de Politique Positive^ in which he 
develops ni detail his sociolc^cal doctrines. 

What the " positivism" of Comte is, can be best seen fh)m 
his celebrated " law of the three stages," which contains the 
central conception of his system. This law, — which accord- 
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ing to Comtc ^^ has a solid foundation of proof, both in the 
facts of our oi^anization and in our historical experience," — 
asserts tliat in its historical growth, intelligence, whether con- 
sidered on tlie whole, or in the separate sciences in which it is 
manifested, necessarily* passes successively- Uux>ngh three 
different theoretical conditions or stages of development, viz., 
tlie theological or fictitious ; the metaphysical or abstract ; and 
the positive or scientific. In the theological stage the mind 
seeks for tlie essential nature of things, for their origin and 
puriK)se (first and final causes) ; that is, it endeavors to reach 
absolute knowledge. To tliis end it has recourse to anthro- 
l)omori)hisra, and assumes that all phenomena are produce^l 
by the immeiliate action of supernatural beings similar to 
itself, or, as in monotheism, by a single supreme Ixjing. The- 
ology, or n^ligion in general, is thus, according to Comte, a 
theory of causality- which asserts the ultimate cause or causes 
to l)e i>ersonal. In tlie metaphysical stage anthroi)omorphism, 
in the stricter sense, vanishes. The mind substitutes for 
supernatural l)eings abstract forces, which it takes for veri-' 
table entities, but which are, in fact, mere negations of tlie 
knowable ; it assumes these '' personified abstractions " to l>c 
inherent in all things and the sources or causes of all phe- 
nomena. The second stage is thus onl}' a modification of the 
fii-st. But in the highest or positive stage not only does an- 
thropomorphism in all its forms disappear, but causalit}' itself 
is removed, and the idea of law takes its place. All ques- 
tions in i*eference to the I low? and Wliy? are set aside, and 
the mind devotes itself to the obsenation and classification 
of phenomena as the}' are actually experienced, in their in- 
variable relations of co-existence, succession, and resem- 
blance. These observed relations of phenomena are the laws 
of phenomena ; and by law is to be understood absolutelj' 
nothing but this. From the " ix)sitive " \K>mt of view, there- 
fore, all explanation of facts, or science, is simply the estab- 
lishment of a connection between single phenomena and 
cei-tain general facts, ''the number of which continually 
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diminishes with the progress of science." There is no faculty 
of knowledge but sensuous perception. " Everj' proposition 
which is not ultimately reducible to the enunciation of a fact, 
particular or general, must be devoid of aD intelligible mean- 
ing." All preceding theories of knowledge, all religion, the- 
olc^y, and metaphysic, are but ineffectual attempts to reach 
this highest phase of thought ; and the aim of the Positive 
Philosophy is to show that the whole course of human thought 
and history has been a progi*ess towards this goal. 

If in this theory, we disregard the purely Comtean doctrine 
of the historical succession of the three '' stages," positivism, 
viewed as a theory of knowledge, will be seen to be closely 
identical with the scepticism of Hume. But if it is consid- 
ered as an exposition of the true method of philosophizing 
(and this is its real meaning) , it will show a marked diver- 
gence from Hume's standpoint. In asserting that not only is 
all knowledge obtained by observation and generalization, but 
that every other attitude of the mind, every other mode of 
thought, is essentially negative — a mere negation of the con- 
ditions of thought, Comte, perhaps unconsciously, assumed a 
realistic position. Instead of approaching the problem of 
science subjectively as did Hume, he approached it objectively ; 
his standpoint is not scepticism but something ^^ positive" — 
I.e., the unquestioning acceptance of facts just as they are 
objectively given, the absolute limitation of the mind's ac- 
tivity to the observation of the immediately given content of 
the sense, to phenomena. His method of philosophizing, 
therefore, is not, like Hume's, a sceptical critique of concep- 
tions, but is merely an attempt to subordinate the phenomena 
of mind to general uniformities of relation, or laws. From 
this point of view the two thinkers are diametrically opposed. 
In this distinction is also given the ground of that universali- 
zation of ph3'sical methods mentioned above. The " posi- 
tive " attitude and method of thought is precisely' the distin- 
guishing feature of physical science. By assuming this 
attitude, therefore, the Positive Philosophy broke down the 
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distinction which since the time of Bacon has existed between 
the methods of the mental and ph3'sical sciences, and mei^ed 
the former wholl}' in the latter; in a word it reduced the 
science of mind to a special department of the science of 
biolog}'. In this it has been followed by the majority of sub- 
sequent empiricists ; and in this is to be found the direction 
of its chief influence upon the scientific thought of the age. 
This is the distinguishing characteristic of Positivism viewed 
as a general scientific standpoint, independently of its special 
Comtean form. 

From this it is obvious in what sense Comte uses the 
word philosophy. Philosophy is, with him, simply a general 
theory of the special empirical sciences, — the determination 
of their common methods, general connections, and specific 
differences. The Cours de PJiilosophie Positive is merely an 
attempt to realize this conception and has little to do with 
the problems of philosoph}^ rightly so called. 

Of Comte's special doctrines nothing need be said. His 
historical law of the three stages and his classification 
of the sciences, which constituted, in his own opinion, his 
chief claim to originality, are now generally rejected as 
hasty and inaccurate generalizations. According to his own 
view of his work, the crown of his labors, the highest appli- 
cation of his theory, was his institution of the science of 
sociolog}^ and of the " religion of humanity." The consid- 
eration of these, however, and of their effect upon cotempo- 
rary life and thought, does not fall witliin the provmce of the 
present work. 

The general principles which he thus laid down Comte did 
not seek to demonstrate or to G&rry to a complete* S3'8tematic 
realization. He contented himself with asserting their valid- 
ity and applying them in special cases. He indeed intimated 
that the complete development of the positive standpoint 
required the discovery of some most general law of phe- 
nomena under which all special laws might be subsumed ; 
but he did not attempt this discovery himself. This attempt 
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was first made by Herbert Spencer^ who, though differing 
widely from Comte in the details of his system, and denying 
that he is in any sense a Comtean, has nevertheless com- 
prehended and developed more full}' than any other the Am- 
damental principles of Positivism. Historicall}' Spencer is 
most closely connected with the English associational psy- 
chologists, a brief statement of whose doctrines will be given 
before passing to his system. 



V- 

THE ASSOCIATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

Locke had divided the content of consciousness into sim- 
ple sensations and ideas (copies of sensations) as the mate- 
riel of cognition, the simple, original elements of thought ; 
and complex ideas, which include all higher conceptions, and 
are compounds of simple ideas (Sect. XXVIII.). In the 
formation and combination of these complex ideas, accord- 
ing to this view, ai'e involved all the processes of thought. 
But if this is admitted, it is clear that the problem of psy- 
cholog}', viz., tlie empirical determination of the laws of 
thought, becomes identical with this other, — to determine 
the laws of the formation and combination of complex ideas. 
What, then, it was soon asked, are these laws ? Obviousl}', 
not modes of action immanent in the mind itself; for these 
can be conceive<l of only as conscious ndes of action, or in- 
nate ideas, which Locke's theoty' expressly excludes. They 
must, therefore, be mere generalizations from the actual pro- 
cess as determined by obser^'ation and analysis: i.e., tliey 
must be, ultamatel}', simply uniformities ('' laws ") in tlic 
succession or co-existence of sensations and ideas. Viewing 
the problem from this ix>iut of view, the AssociationaUsts 
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asserted that all the laws of thought can be reduced to one 
universal law, viz., that of association^ according to which 
two sensations or " ideas of sensation " which resemble each 
other or have been frequently perceived as co-existent or 
successive, become so intimately connected that they tend 
to appear together in consciousness, the thought of the one 
calling up the other. This fact of the mechanical connection 
of ideas through the relations of continuity and resemblance^ 
was considered a sufficient explanation of all the processes 
of conscious thinking and willing, and of the formation of 
general conceptions. Even those higher conceptions of the 
mind which are apparently original and simple were reduced 
to complex ideas by the analytical application of this law. 
Mental phenomena, it was asserted, may, as a result of fre- 
quent repetition under the law of association, form an intimate 
" chemical " union, " may merge into a compound in which 
the separate elements are no more distinguishable, as such, 
than oxygen and hydrogen in water," or the separate vibra- 
tions in a musical tone. Such an idea, though reall}^ com- 
plex, would appear in consciousness as simple and indivisi- 
ble ; and of this nature, sa}* the Associationalists, are all the 
conceptions upon whose originality and simplicity philosophy 
grounds its metaph3'sical speculations. The law of associa- 
tion was thus conceived to be the ground of the unconscious 
formation of conceptions as well as of conscious thinking, 
and was thus raised to a position in the sphere of mind 
analogous to that of the law of gravitation in the physical 
world. 

Upon this theory was established a flourishing and aggres- 
sive school of philosophy. (David Hartley y 1705-1757; 
Joseph PriesUy, 1733-1804; Erasmus Darwin^ 1731-1802; 
Jam^es MUl, 1773-1836 ; John Stuart MiU, 1806-1873 ; AU 
exander Bain, b. 1818.) The significance of Associational- 
ism for speculative science is largel}' negative. It is actually 
what the Positive Philosophy was theoretically ; it claims to 
be neither materialistic nor idealistic, to have nothing to do 
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with mind or matter in themselves, or with metaphysical 
problems of any sort, but only with ^^ facts" i.e., with phe- 
nomena. But on the other hand its import is positive, in 
that by claiming to demonstrate with the certainty of objec- 
tive science, the empirical origen of the conceptions of sub- 
stantialit}', causaUt}', &c., it takes away the only grounds 
upon which philosophy as a metaphysical science can rest. 
It also abolishes practical philosophy" as a theory of freedom 
by reducing mind to a complicated mechanism, subject everj'- 
where to objective laws. Its significance for the history of 
philosophy is, thus, equivalent to that of a dogmatic system. 



VI. 

HERBERT SPENCEB. 

AssociATiONALiSM may, then, be comprehensively defined 
as an attempt to bring the entire sphere of the subjective, — 
the origen and process of thought, — under the dominion of 
mechanical laws. In their attempts to realize this aim, how- 
ever, all Associationalists from Hartley to Bain began with 
the individual ; i.e., taking the human mind as one object 
among many, they endeavored to discover the special me- 
chanical laws which govern it by virtue of its peculiar nature, 
just as the chemist unfolds the laws of chemical action, or 
the electrician those of electricity. But such special views 
rest upon the presupposition of the general idea which con- 
stitutes the ground of objective science as a whole, namely, 
that of a universal mechanical connection of all phenomena 
whatsoever ; a conception, that is, of the universe as a whole, 
all of whose parts, whatever may be their specific qualita- 
tive differences, are bound together by definite and invariable 
quantitative relations, which can be formulated in general 
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laws, and which determine the order and development of the 
world with a strict causal necessity. Viewing the problem 
of Associationalism fVom the standpoint of this idea, it is 
clear that it can be solved, not bj- merely disclosing the 
special laws of consciousness, — though this is essential, — 
but rather by determining the relations of these special laws 
to the universal laws of the mechanical relations of things. 
The thinker who has approached the problem from this side, 
and by clearly formulating and developing its Amdamental 
presuppositions has raised Associationalism to the rank of a 
'philosophy, is Herbert Spencer. . j 

(Spencer was bom at Derby, Eng., April 27, 1820. He 
began life as a civil engineer, but early abandoned that pro- 
fession for literary pursuits. He has now for many years 
devoted himself exclusively to the development of his system 
of philosoph}'.) 

The object of philosophy, according to Spencer, is to 
deduce the fundamental principles of the special sciences 
(among which ps3cholog}' and ethics rank as subordinate 
departments of biolog}') from the highest principle or — what 
is with him the same thing — the highest generalization which 
physical science can reach. This supreme generalization 
under which all the phenomena of matter and mind are to 
be subsumed is the law of evolution. The history of the 
universe is to be conceived as a process of development, 
beginning with an original chaotic or '"homogeneous" con- 
dition of matter, from which, under fixed mechanical and 
djTiamical laws, all the special arrangements of matter which 
now exist have been " evolved." First in order of evolution 
is the formation of simple mechanical aggregates of atoms, 
e.g.^ molecules, spheres, systems; then the evolution of more 
complex aggregates or organisms ; then the evolution of the 
highest product of organization, — thought; and lastly the 
evolution of the complex relations which exist between think- 
ing organisms, or society with its regulative laws both civ-il 
and moral. Between these stages there arc no fixed lines of 
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demai*kation ; the imssage fVom one to the other is contin- 
tiotis^ — the transition iVom oi*ganization to thought being 
mediated b}' the nerve-system, in the molecular changes of 
which are to be fmmd tlie mechanical correlates and equiva- 
lents of all conscious processes. From tlie psychological 
ix>int of view, Si)encer admits as the fVindamental principle 
of mental development the law of association, of which, how- 
ever, he Hke Hailley gives a physical explanation. In one 
important point, however, he differs fVom all previous Asso- 
ciationalists. He admits in opposition to the theory of Locke 
and J. S. Mill, tliat the exi>erience of the individual is insuffi- 
cient to account for all his ideas; necessary relations of 
thought and fundamental convictions of duty require for their 
origin an exi^erience vastly moi'e extended than the brief life 
of the individual. Instead, however, of referring, with Kant, 
these necessar}' ideas to a source distinct from experience, he 
endeavoi-s to account for them by the physical law of hei^edity. 
The philosoph}' of evolution is tlms, in a word, an attempt to 
account for all the existing phenomena of the univeree in 
terms of the redistnbution of matter and motion ; and to show 
that the special laws of all classes of phenomena are only 
different cases of the elementary mechanical laws under which 
tliis redistribution takes place. Spencer, however, denies that 
his system is matenalistic. Of matter and mind per 8e, he 
says, we know absolutely nothing ; we know onl}' phenomena 
and their laws. Of the ''essence of things" we can say 
nothing, except that it is a *' force" which manifests itself in 
phenomena, but in its essential nature is whollj' transcend- 
ent. MateriaUsm and idealism are, therefore, equally un- 
tenable. But materialism consists not so much in asserting i 
the substantial identity of mind and matter, as in asserting 
that the laws which govern the plienomena of both are the 
same ; and since this latter assertion is the basis of Spencer's 
Psychology tlie term materialistic may justly be applied to his 
whole system. 

To the realization of this vast scheme Spencer has devoted 
20 
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Iiimsclf with admirable courage awl enei^\ Limiting the 
discussion to the origin and development of organisms, he 
projocte<l more than twenty years ago a series of works which 
should be the complete applic-ation of the law of evolution to 
the plK^nomena of conscious ami miconscious Ufe. Of these 
theixj have api)eared *' The Princijyles of Biology^'* '' The 
Frhicijyles of Psychology^** the first part of the '* Principles 
of Sociology" and a iX)rtion of the first part of the '* Prin- 
ciples of Morality " (*' Data of Ethics ") . In addition to these 
he has published under the title of ''^ First Principles'* a gene- 
ral outline of his theor}' of evolution. 

I. In stating Spencer's theoiy more in detail we have to 
consider, first, his doctrine of tfie limits of knoidedge. By 
him as by the other Associatioualists, the entire content of 
consciousness is assumed to consist of sensations and their 
*' ideal " representatives, — /.e., weakened or remembered sen- 
sations, — variously onlered and combined under the laws of 
association. He is, tlierefore, obliged to maintain that only 
tliat can be known which can be sensuously perceived or 
imagined, i.e., adequately* i*epresented in a mental picture 
or image ; that the test of cognizability is conceivability. 
This test he employs to determine tlie sphere of the '^ Un- 
knowable ** as opposed to the '* Knowable." He divides con- 
ceptions into three classes. If all the details of a given 
object cau be comprehended within a single representation, 
the conception of it thus formed is complete. When tJie 
magnitude or complexity of the object is so great that a 
complete conception of it is practically impossible, a symbolic 
conception of it may be formed by combining into a single 
representation several of its more pmminent features. Such 
a conception, e.g., our conception of the earth, may obviousl}' 
be valid, for it may be representative or syml)olic of a com- 
plete conception which in itself is entirely in harmon}' with 
the conditions of knowledge. If, however, a symbolic con- 
ception is such that no cummative or indirect process of 
thought could enable us to realize the complete conception 
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wliich it sjTTibolizcs, it is clearl}' not in harmony with the 
conditions of thought, and may he called an *' illegitimate 
conception" or ^^ pseud-idea.'' Such ideas ''are altogether 
vicious and illusive and in no way distinguishable from pure 
fictions." From this it follows that a valid proof of a given 
proposition is the inconceivability of its negation. 

In classifying the content of consciousness under these 
three orders of conceptions, Spencer finds that to the first two 
belong all the derived or relative conceptions which constitute 
positive science ; while to the last must be relegated the flm- 
damental ideas of religion, God, Creative Power, Fii-st Cause, 
etc., as well as the ultimate abstractions, space, time, matter, 
and force, upon which phjsieal science rests. These " ulti- 
mate religious and scientific ideas," therefore, constitute the 
sphere of the unknowable : thc}^ are pseud-ideas, their cor- 
responding objects or complete conceptions being in fact in- 
conceivable, unthinkable. This position Spencer grounds 
uix)n two ai'guments : Jirst^ uix)n the failure of every attempt 
to think the infinite or absolute : and second^ upon the prin- 
ciple of the relati\'it3' of thought, which he holds not merely 
in the lower, Pix)tagorean sense that each individual's knowl- 
edge is relative to the circumstances in which he is placed, 
but also in the higher sense that thought is in its nature a 
relation, — which indee<l follows as an obvious coix)llary from 
the law of association. The principle of relativity' is, in fact, 
the central principle of his system viewed from its subjective 
side. 

The absolute and all that pertains thereto are thus dis- 
missed to the limbo of the unknowable. Nevertheless Spen- 
cer is unwilling to den}' all significance to the tmnscendent. 
' • Besides the definite consciousness of which logic formulates 
the laws, there is," he says, ''also an indefinite consciousness 
which cannot be formulated." This "indefinite" cognition 
of the absolute is the substmtum of all deflnite cognition. 
The very denial of our power to know wJuU the absolute is, 
implies at least that it is. Moreover, this recognition of the 
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absolute is the boisis of the law of relati\nt3' itself. For witli- 
out the absolute tlie relative would have no meauing, or i-ather 
would itself iKJcorao al)solute. Hence, S[>eneer allies, wo 
are obliged logieall}* as well as by the facts of consciousness 
to admit the existence of the absolute. But in this argument, 
it is forgotten that if the absolute is tlie conclate of tlie i-ela* 
tivc it must be defined and known — at least as a conception 
— in precisely that degree in which tlie relative is defined and 
known. A still more weight}' objection is the manifest al>- 
Burtlit}' which it involves, that, namely, of employing the law 
of relativity to demonstrate the existence of that which at the 
same time is declared to Ikj incompatible with all relation. 

Upon the ground of Uiis indefinite consciousness of the 
absolute Sixjncer concedes a relative validity to religion, thus 
divei-ging widely from Comte. The entire content of religion 
consists in ** ultimate ideas " : hence it can have no other 
validity than that which pertains to these ideas. But these, 
as wc have seen, arc valid only in so far as tlie}' 83*mlK)lize 
the existence of an otherwise absolutely indefinite object. 
Kcligion, therefore, is justifiable only where it confines itself 
to the mere inarticulate worship of an *" Unknown God" ; it 
oversteps its limits wherever it makes jwsitive assertions in 
reference to His nature and acts. Within these limits, how- 
ever, its exercise is valid and indispensable. 

II. Having thus, nogativelj', defined the limits of knowl- 
edge, Spencer passes to the positive side of philosoph}-, viz., 
the detorniination of the laws of the knowable. Since the 
spheres of the knowable and of objective science are co- 
extensive, the supreme law of the latter must at the same 
time be the highest principle of the former. As has been 
stated, the highest principle is the law of evolution. What 
then is evolution? In order to define it we must first distin- 
guish it negativel}' from tlie ordinary conceptions of progress. 
By the latter is commonl}* meant a succession of events so 
ordered as to increase the sum of human happiness, i.e., 
progress is always interpreted teleologlcally. Evolution, on 
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the contrary, consists not in such external results, but in a 
series of " internal " changes, which must be interpreted 
physically and not teleologicall}' : in other words, evolution 
or true progress is not a movement toward a definite end 
which as final cause regulates and directs it, but is a purely 
mechanical development ; it deals with nothing but matter and 
motion. This being understood, the positive definition of 
Evolution follows from the consideration of tiie changes which 
occur when tlie parts of a material mass pass from unit}- to 
variety of distribution. These are: (a) an advance from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity; (Jb) an advance from indefi- 
niteness to definiteness ; (c) increasing differentiation ; {d) 
increasing integration. These four changes are simultaneous 
and complementary. Evolution, thus, is " a change from an 
indefinite^ incoherent homogeneity to a definite^ coherent hetero- 
geneity^ through continuous differentiations and integrations.^^ 
This formula includes all processes of development in nature 
and in mind. It is the highest generalization of science. 

In ever}' such '' change in the arrangement of parts" (evo- 
lution) there are three factors implied, viz., matter, motion, 
and the force which produces motion ; or more properly four 
factors, since motion is a sjnithesis of time and space. All 
processes, whether physical or mental, can be resolved into 
these elements. What these factors are in themselves it is 
impossible to say : they ai*e modes of the Unknowable. We 
have, however, a relative knowledge of them gained from 
experience. But experience is itself a process of evolution. 
Hence, whatever may be true of them as objectively existing, 
it is impossible that from the subjective standpoint of knowl- 
edge these elements should be equall}' original. There must 
be some simple mode of consciousness from which, under the 
law of evolution, all others are derived. This simple mode 
is the perception of resistance to muscular effort, or force. 
Force is the ultimate element of both the knowable and 
unknowable ; for as relatively known it constitutes the real 
content of knowledge, while in itself it is the correlate of 
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all experience, and must be held to be identical with the 
transcendent reality, the absolute, the unknowable itself. 

Evolution must therefore be everywhere conditioned b}' the 
special laws which govern force in its empirical manifestation. 
These are the well known physical laws of: (1) the inde- 
structibility of matter; (2) the continuity of motion; (3) 
the persistence of force ; (4) the correlation and equivalence 
of forces ; (5) the direction of motion ; (6) the rhythm of 
motion. The laws of persistence and correlation are tht 
corner-stone of evolution considered dynamically'. Si)encer 
is thus obliged to assume the correlation of physical and 
organic (including psychical) forces. Here, however, he 
admits that equivalence, i.e., an exact quantitative relation, 
cannot be established. Between organic and psychical changes 
and their antecedent mechanical grounds, only " aquahtativcs 
relation that is indefinitely quantitative — quantitative onl}' m 
so far as involving something like a due proportion between 
causes and effects" — can be shown to exist. This, however, 
he thinks, does not form an exception to the general law, but 
results merely from the complexity- of the phenomena in- 
volved. The reality of the correlation must be accepted as 
an established fact ; though how it takes place " is a mystery^ 
which it is imi>ossible to fathom." To the dynamical ma}' be 
added certain other mechanical conditions of evolution, viz. : 
(1) the instability of the homogeneous; (2) the multipli- 
cation of effects ; (3) the simultaneity of differentiation and 
integration ; (4) tendency to equilibrium. 

Evolution, however, does not cover all the facts of nature. 
Side by side with this evolution of definite forms, there exists 
a second antagonistic process, dissolution, which slowly un- 
does the work of the first, producing homogeneit}' from hete- 
rogeneity, indefiniteness fh)m definiteness, disintegration ftxjm 
integration. Evolution and dissolution are correlative and 
inseparable. At present the former preponderates : but will 
it always do so? May there not be a Umit at which evolution 
will cease, and dissolution, gaining the upper hand, reduce 
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the world of definite forms again to chaos? This question 
Spencer does not attempt to answer. He thinks it most 
probable, however, that the ultimate state of the universe will 
be that of perfect equilibrium between these processes, — a 
state of perfect rest. 

In his ''S3^stem of synthetic philosoph}" Spencer applies 
these " first principles" to the explanation of the i)henomena 
of the organic world including those of consciousness. In 
his discussion of these phenomena he advances everywhere, 
in conformity to the law of evolution, from the simple to the 
complex. The highest, i.e., most complex manifestation of 
life is the moral consciousness ; the science of ethics there- 
fore forms the culmination of his system. Ethics rests upon 
sociology; for since it is the science of the laws which direct 
the actions of individuals to the attainment of the highest 
welfare of society- as a whole, it must be determined by the 
laws of social progress or evolution, i.e., by the natural con- 
ditions (laws) under which this highest welfare is attainable. 
Sociology', in turn, since society is a relation of conscious 
individuals, depends upon psychology, or the science of the 
constitution and growth of intelligence. And, lastl}^ since 
intelligence is a product of organization, psjX'hology must 
rest upon the science of the laws of oi^anization or biology. 
These sciences taken together — and in reverse order — rep- 
resent the different aspects of one continuous process through 
which, under the mechanical presuppositions above stated, 
the highest social and spiritual activities of man have been 
evolved from the simplest organic germs. Tliis scheme, even 
in its present partial execution, is too vast to be here de- 
scribed even in outline. 

The importance of the Philosophy of Evolution is not to be 
measured altogether by the ceilainty of its premises or the 
accurac}' of its logic. It is an attempt to render explicit the 
tacitly assumed principles of a new intellectual movement ; it 
rejjresents the ideal towards which empirical science is striv- 
ing, rather than its cleaily demonstrated results. Much in 
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it, tliereforc, is of necessity h}i)otlietieal. The objections to 
it are sufficiently obvious. Not onl}' is the agnosticism 
with which it l)egins based ui)on untenable grounds, but 
its first principle, evolution itself, is as yet only an hypothe- 
sis, and unfit to be the ground of an a priori deduction of 
the universe; while the exact congelation of physical and 
psychical forces which it assumes is unsupported b}' scientific 
proofs. Its special arguments are also oi>en to numerous 
objections; not infrequently the real points at issue are 
evaded by assumptions and false logic. But if we regard the 
idea which underlies it, and which may be valid even though 
Spencer's sj>ecial doctrines are overthrown, we must admit 
that it has oi>ened a course of speculative thought likely, in 
the end, to result in many radical changes in the methods 
and standpoint of philosophy. 



VII. 

HICKOK. 



The aim of the Philosophy of Evolution coincides very 
closely with that of the philosophy of Hegel ; each attempts 
to show that the laws of the external and internal worlds are 
essentially identical. They approach this problem, however, 
from opposite sides. Hegel, starting with the spontaneity of 
thought, sought to show that the world is externally what the 
mind is internally. Spencer, beginning at the opposite pole, 
with the causal nexus of mechanism, asserts that the mind is 
internally what the world is externally. In the development 
of their respective standpoints, also, each finds the same 
insuperable obstacle, namely, the difficulty of making the 
transition from one term to the other. The question there- 
fore arises : is tills transition at all possible? and, if not, con 
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a single principle, a tertium quid^ be found from which the 
laws of both the subjective and objective worlds can be de- 
rived? The attempt to answer these questions, forms the 
central point of Dr. Hickok's speculations. (Laurens P. 
Hickok was bom at Bethel, Conn., Dec. 29, 1798 ; pastor at 
Kent and Litchfield, Conn. ; Professor of Theology at Western 
Reserve College, O., and at Auburn Theological Seminary, 
N.Y. ; President of Union College ; and now (1880) living in 
retirement at Amherst, Mass.) 

The key to the whole discussion is, according to Hickok, 
to be found in an accurate study of psychology in so far as 
this relates to the nature of knowledge. For the human 
mind, in all its attempts at science, can deal with nothing 
but what it finds given in itself either immediately, through 
experience (perception, reflection), or mediately through some 
faculty of knowledge which can transcend experience ; and 
in either case the laws of the given content will be identical 
with the laws of the faculty through which it is cognized. In 
its effort to establish a universal philosophy, therefore, the 
mind must take as its first principle the highest principle of 
cognition, and this can be determined only psychological!}'. 

Transferring, then, the problem into the sphere of ps}'- 
chology, we have to ask : what is involved in tlie process of 
cognition ? The answer to this question is briefly as follows : 
(1) In cognition the mind must be passive. The diverse 
phenomena of the objective world and the various feelings, 
emotions, etc., which they induce in the subject, together 
with their relative positions in space and successions in time 
(laws of empirical science) , must originate in a source dis- 
tinct from the mind itself. (2) It must also 1x3 active. 
That the sensuous content is given is independent of the 
subject ; but that it should be perceived is impossible, unless 
there is in the subject a capacitj' for spontaneously taking, as 
it were, the given content into itself. In other words, the 
consciousness of a sensation (atfcction of the organism) is 
not that sensation itself — as empiricism must logically as- 
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sume, but it is the mind's spontaneous assertion that the 
sensation is. This is even more clearly seen in the higher 
process of thinking. Thinking is that process whereby 
individual sensations are refen'ed back to things^ as their 
qualities, and things are connected together in a continuous 
experience by means of the relations of substantiality, caus- 
ality, etc. In thinking, therefore, the given sensations are 
brought into a dynamical connection in which each is made 
to depend upon the others ; and it is absurd to suppose that 
this reciprocal reference is involved in the mere sensation 
itself. On the contrary these relations must be contributed 
by the activity of thought. 

These facts, says Dr. Hickok, enable us to answer the first 
of the questions propounded above. If the mind, as Spencer 
assumes, were, in cognition, purely passive ; if cognition were 
merely the (inexplicable) consciousness of effects produced 
in the mind by an external force, there could be no higher 
principle of science than that of mechanical connection, and 
the Philosophy of Evolution would be thoroughly logical and 
convincing. And, similarly, if in cognition the mind were 
wholly active, if it generated from itself its entire content, or 
even merely absorbed into itself and transmuted into its own 
essence an externally given material^ the supreme principle 
would be that of the spontaneous evolution of thought, and 
HegeFs system would be the only valid philosophy. But the 
facts of psychology' show that not only is the mind both active 
and passive ; but also that these two terms, passivity- and 
activity, the mechanical and the logical, the external and the 
internal, are complementary factors in the union of which 
alone knowledge is to be found. If we begin with the exter- 
nal, nothing but externality can be logically deduced from it ; 
from the juxtaposition of impenetrable atoms nothing subjec- 
tive, no penetrability, intussusception, reference-to-itself can 
be derived ; and if the internal is taken as the starting-point, 
no passage can be found &om ideality, from a flux of ideas 
which are developed from and reabsorbed into one another, 
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to the stabilit}' and numerical identit}' of the units of the 
external world. The inadequacy of these two systems is 
therefore (at least primaril}') the inevitable result of their one- 
sidedness. There can he no transition from the internal to 
the external, if we begin with either term as the first prin- 
ciple, and, therefore, none at all unless it be through some- 
thing higher than either. 

The second question, however, can be answered in tlie 
affinnative. A further analysis of knowledge shows, that 
above both sense and mere si)ontaneous thinking in relations 
(judgments) and general conceptions, tliere is a faculty of 
cognition, the Reason, which is competent to knowledge 
absolutely a jmori^ — which, though needing the occasion of 
experience, determines itself absolutely' from itself, and thus 
rises above all the relations of experience whether subjective or 
objective, and beholds the transcendent grounds upon which the 
external and internal worlds, the mind's passivity and activity, 
both rest. Sense is determined wholly from without ; sponta- 
neous thought must act always under conditions imposed upon 
it by the sense ; but Reason is an absolute Jirst^ — it deter- 
mines and conditions itself, because it has its own content in 
itself ; it knows itself and therefore has need of nothing other 
to complete its knowledge. Reason is an absolute One ; it 
knows not through relations (like the understanding) and 
therefore finitely, but intuitively and therefore absolutely. In 
a word Reason is pei-sonality, — the self-conscious Ego, which 
is at the same time self-active will. Considered as a faculty 
of knowledge, Reason is that activity of the mind whei-eb}- 
it determines the a priori conditions of all experience, the 
absolute pre-requisites without which experience could never 
arise, and which determine the nature of the sensuous content 
-^the mechanical relations which dominate it — as well as 
the validit}' and ground of the judgments of the understand- 
ing. Or, as Dr. Hickok exi^resses it, its province is to furnish 
the sufficient reason for experience. By using tliis faculty, he 
says, as the organon of philosophy, it is possible to mediate 
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the two terms which Spencer and Hegel find absolutely an- 
tagonistic ; for Instead of trying to explain experience from 
itself, — instead of making one factor in experience the logi- 
cal pHus of its correlate, — as do these philosophers, reason 
posits that which was before all experience and rendered it 
possible. 

The way in which he effects this mediation is briefly as 
follows: As the highest ground of being Reason posits a 
person, God, the Absolute Reason. Through the absolutel3' 
free activity or self-limitation of God, — who by virtue of the 
fact that he is absolute reason is at the same time absolute 
and thus ci-eative will, — there have been created certain me- 
chanical '* forces" which constitute the external world as it 
exists prior to consciousness, — the '^ thing-in-itself." These 
forces occup}' space (which, together with time, Dr. Hickok 
conceives to l)e the I'eason's capacit}' for self-limitation a 
jmori^ and which, therefore, come into existence as definite 
place and period only through tiiis self-limiting or creative 
act) and are punctual unities or atoms, formed from the in- 
teraction of opiK>sing '' antagonistic " and '* diremptive " non- 
spatial '^ energies " (or acts of the divine will) . These atoms 
form the substantial basis of the objective world, forming by 
their mechanical combinations all bodies both inorganic and 
organic, and determining by their actions and reactions the 
causal succession of events. Upon these mechanical forces 
has also been creatively superinduced a special vital force 
from the action of which organisms arise, and with them, 
for the fii-st time, subjectivity, intemality, sense, and under- 
standing. At this point, therefore, the desired mediation 
must be shown, and this is done by positing, as a necessary 
dictum of Reason, that the internal must have l>een creatively 
adapted to the constitution of the extenial world. Thus, for 
example, the mind spontaneously judges that every quality 
must belong to a thing, that eveiy event must have a cause, 
&c., and the material world, in fact, supports the validity of 
these judgments because it was created ui>on these principles. 
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Thb mere understanding, however, does not comprehend the 
i*eason for its action hut simply judges unreflectingly. It is 
only when (as in man) reason has been added to understand- 
ing, and the subject has thus been raised to the theoretical 
standpoint of the Creator, that he comprehends the ground 
of the validity of these spontaneous judgments. Reason is 
neither subjective nor objective, internal nor external, but 
the higher unity, the transcendent ground of both. The de- 
tails of this S3stem cannot be here given. 

In the ethical sphere Dr. Hickok makes a most important 
application of his principle of the reason. Freedom and 
therefore morality he asserts to be impossible unless the mind 
can give to itself an ultimate rule of action, superior to and 
distinct from the motives which originate in the physical and 
mental constitution. In its relation to the appetites, desires, 
inclinations, and affections the will is wholly passive ; when 
two such motives conflict it alwa^'s follows the line of least 
resistance. But reason furnishes it with a transcendent mo- 
ti>e, viz., the absolute demand of reason that it be every- 
where realized, — and thus gives it a true alternative, the 
possibilitj" of a free choice. Morality consists in following 
the commands of reason instead of the constitutional impulses 
and desires. In this ethical demand of reason are found also 
the ground of the Divine creative energ}', and of the stability 
of the universe. 

Dr. Hickok's historical significance lies mainl}' in the fact 
that his system is the first thoroughly scientific attempt to 
make the starting-point of religion — the existence of a per- 
sonal God — the first principle of philosophy. He is in earnest 
with theism ; and endeavors to make its doctrines, not merely 
valid objects of faith, but also valid principles of science. 
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scribed study, but also as a subject of fruitful interest for future years and as a key 
which unlocks many of the mysteries of other subjects pursued in a college course."— 
From the CompUet'* Preface. 

A HISTOR Y OF PHILOSOPHY IN EPITOME, 
-^^ By Albert Schwegler. Translated from the first edition 
of the original German by Julius H. Seelye. Revised from 
the ninth German edition, containing Important Additions 
and Modifications, with an Appendix, continuing the History 
in its more Prominent Lines of Development since the Time 
of Hegel, by Benjamin T. Smith. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

" Schwegler's Hbtory of Philosophy is found in the hands of almost every studoit 
in the philosophical department of a German University, and is highly esteemed for its 
clearness, conciseness, and comprehensiveness. The present translation was under- 
taken with the conviction that the work would not lose its interest or its value in an 
English dress, and with the hope that it might be of wider service in such a form to 
students of phUosophy here. It was thought especially that a proper translation of 
this manual would supply a want for a suitable text-book on this branch of study, long 
felt by both teachers and students in our American colleges, "—/ww the Preface. 

JDIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF PHILOSO- 

-D PHY, from its Origin in Greece down to the Present Day. 

By George Henry Lewes. Two volumes in one. 8vo. 

Cloth. $3.5a Also in 2 vols., small 8vo. Cloth, $4.00. 

" Philosophy was the great bitia»or of sdence. It rescued the nobler part of man 

from the dominion of brutish apathy and helpless ignorance, nourished his mind with 

mighty impulses, exercised it in magnificent efforts, gave him the unslaked, unslakablc 

thirst for knowledge which has dignified hw life, and enabled him to multiply tenfold 

his existence and his happiness. Having done this, its part is played. Our interest 

in it now is purely historical. The purport of this history is to show how and why the 

interest in philosophy has become purely historical."— /^nww the Introduction. 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

C^OC/AL STATICS, New and revised edition, in- 
»J eluding " The Man versus The State," a series of essays on 
political tendencies heretofore published separately. i2mo. 
420 pages. Cloth, $2.00. 

CnNTKNTS.— Happtnest as an Immediate Aim.— Unguided Expediency. — ^The 
Moral Sense Doctrine. — What b Morality ? — ^The Evanescence [? Dimmution] of Evil. 
—Greatest Happiness must be sought indirectly.— Derivation of a Fwst Principle. — 
Secondary Denvation of a First Principle.— -First Principle.— Application <^ the First 
Principle— The Right of Property. — Socialism.— llie Right of Property in Idea5(. — 
The Rights ofWomen.- llie Rights of Children.— Pol ttical Rights.— The Constitution 
of the Sute.— ITie Duty of the State— The Limit of State-Duty.— The Regulation of 
Commerce. — Religious Establishments. — Poor-Laws. — National Education.— Govern- 
ment Colonization.— Sanitary Supervision. — Currency, Postal Arrangements, etc. — 
(^neral Considerations. — f'he New Toryism. — The Coming Slavery. — The Sins of 
Legislators. — ^The Great Political Superstition. 

" Mr. Spencer has thoroughly studied the issues which are bdiind die social and 
political life of our own time, not exactly those issues which are discussed in Parliament 
or in Congress, but the principles of all modem government, which are slowly diang- 
ing in response to the broader industrial and general development of human experience. 
One will obtain no suggestions out of this book for guiding a political party or carrying 
a point in economics, but he will find the principles of sociology, as they pertain to the 
whole of life, better stated in ihese pages than he can find them expressed anywhere 
else. It is in this sense that this work U important and fi«sh and vitalising. It goes 
constantly to the foundation of things."^ A^x/I^m Herald, 

'PDUCATION : Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 

J-^ i2mo. Paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1.25. 

CoNTBNTS : What Knowledge b of most Worth ? — Intellectual Education.— Moral 
Education. — Physical Education. 

nrHE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY, The fifth volume 

J- in the International Scientific Series. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

CoNTKNT«: Our Need of it. — Is there a Social Science?— Nature of the Social 
Science. — Difficulties of the Social Science.— Objective Difficulties. — Subjective Diffi- 
culties, Intellectual. — Subjective Difficulties, F.motional. — The Educational Bias. — The 
Bias of Patriotism.— The Class- Bias. —The Political Bias.— The Theok)gical Bias.— 
Discipline— Preparation in Biology.— Preparation in Psychology. — Conclusion. 

rHE INADEQUACY OF ''NATURAL SELEC- 
TION^," i2mo. Paper, 30 cents. 

This essay, in which Prof. Weismann's theories are criticised, is reprinted 
from the Contemporary Review^ and comprises a forcible presentation of 
Mr. Spencer's views upon the general subject indicated in the title. 
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NEW EDITION OF SPENCER'S ESSAYS. 

^SSAVS: Scientific, FoliticcU, and Speculatvue. By 

' Herbert Spencer. A new edition, uniform with Mr. Spencer's 

other works, including Seven New Essays. Three volumes, 

i2mo, 1460 pages, with fall Subject-Index of twenty-four pages. 

Cloth, $6.00. 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 

The Social Organism. 

The Origin of Animal Worship. 

Morals and Moral Sentiments. 

The Comparative Psychology of Man. 

Mr. Martineau on Evolution. 



The Development Hypothesis. 

Progress : its Law and Cause. 

Transcendental Physiology. 

The Nebular Hypothesis. 

Illogical Geology. 

Bain on the Emotions and the Will. The Factors of Organic Evolution.* 

CONTENTS OF VOLUME H. 



The Genesis of Science 

The Classification of the Sciences. 

Reasons for dissenting from the Phi- 
losophy of M. Comte. 

On Laws in General, and the Order 
of their Discovery. 

The Valuation of Evidence. 

What is Electricity ? 

Mill vtrsus Hamilton— The Test of 
Truth. 

CONTENTS OF 

Manners and Fashion. 
Railway Morals and Railway 

Policy. 
The Morals of Trade. 
Prison-Ethics. 
The Ethics of Kant 
Absolute Political Ethics. 
Over-Legislation. 
Representative Government — 

What is it good for ? 



Replies to Criticisms. 

Prof. Green's Explanations. 

The Philosophy of Style.t 

Use and Beauty. 

The Sources of Architectural Types 

Gracefulness. 

Personal Beauty. 

The Origin and Function of Music. 

The Physiology of Laughter. 

VOLUME HL 

State-Tampering with Money and 

Banks 
Parliamentary Reform : the Dangers 

and the Safeguards. 
" The Collective Wisdom." 
Political Fetichism. 
Specialized Administration. 
From Freedom to Bondage. 
The Americans.! 
Index. 



* Also published separately. lamo. Cloth, 75 cents, 
t Also published separately. lamo. Cloth, 50 cents. 
X Also published separately, xsmo. Paper, xo cents. 
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n^HE SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY OF HER- 

J- BERT SPENCER, In nine volumes. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00 
per volume. The titles of the several volumes are as follows : 

(i.) FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

I. The Unknowable. II. Laws of the Knowable. 

(a.) THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. Vol. I. 

I. The Data of Bic^ogy. II. The Inductions of Biol<^y. 

ill. The Evolution of Life. 
(3.) THE PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. Vol. II. 

IV. Morphological Development. V. Physiological DevelopmenL 

VI. Laws of Multiplication. 
(4.) THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. I. 

I. The Data of Psychology. III. General Synthesis. 

II. The Inductions of Psychology. IV. Special Synthesis. 

V. Physical Synthesis. 
(5.) THE PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Vol. II. 

VI. Special Analysis. VI 11. Consruities. 

VII. General Analysis. IX. Corollaries. 

(6.) THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. 

I. The Data of Sociology. II. The Inductions of Sociology. 

III. The Domestic Relations. 
(7.) THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. 

IV. Ceremonial Institutions. V. Political Institutions. 

VI. Ecclesiastical Institutions. 

(8.) THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. III. 

• « • • 

(9.) THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. 

I. The Data of Ethics. II. The Inductions of Ethics. 

III. The Ethics of Individual Life. 
(10.) THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. II. 
IV. The Ethics of Social Life: Justice. 
V. The Ethics of Social Life : Negative Bcneficehce. 
VI. The Ethics of Social Life: Positive Beiicficence. 

PRESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY. A CyclopcEdia of 

•^-^ Social Facts. Representing the Constitution of Every Type 

and Grade of Human Society, Past and Present. Stationary and 

Progressive. By Herbert Spencer. Eight Nos., Royal Folio. 

No. I. ENGLISH $4 00 

No. 11. MEXICANS, CENTRAL AMERICANS, CHIBCHAS, and PE- 
RUVIANS 4 00 

No. III. LOWEST RACES, NEGRIT(^ RACES, and MALAYO-POLY- 

NESIAN RACES 4 00 

No. IV. AFRICAN RACES 4 00 

No. V. ASIATIC RACES 4 00 

No. VI. AMERICAN RACES 4 00 

No. VII. HEBREWS and PHCENICIANS 4 00 

No. VIII. FRENCH (Double Number) 7 00 
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qrHE ICE AGE IN NORTH AMERICA, and its 
J- Beanngs upon the AnHquiiy of Man. By G. Frederick 
Wright, D.D., LL. D., F.G.S.A., Professor in Oberlin 
Theological Seminary; Assistant on the United States Geo- 
logical Survey. With an appendix on "The Probable Cause 
of Glaciation," by Warren Upham. F.G.S.A., Assistant on 
the Geological Surveys of New Hampshire, Minnesota, and 
the United States. New and enlarged edition. With 150 Maps 
and Illustrations. 8vo, 625 pages, and Index. Cloth, $5-00- 

*' Not a novel in all the list of this year's publications has in it any pages of more 
thrilling interest than can be found in this book by Professor Wnght. There is noth- 
ing pedantic in the narrative, and the most serious themes and starthng discoveries arc 
treated with such charming naturalness and simplicity that boys and girls, as well as 
their seniors, wiU be attracted to the story, and find it difficult to lay it aside. — Arw 
York Journal of Commerce. 

•• One of the most absorbing and interesting of all the recent issues in the depart- 
ment of popular science." — Chicago Herald. 

"ThouRh his subject is a very deep one, his style is so very unaffected and per- 
spicuous that even the unscientific reader can peruse it with mtelligencc and profit. In 
reading such a book we are led almost to wonder that so much that u saentific can be 
put in language so comparatively simple." — New York Observer. 

" The author has seen with his own eyes the most important phenomena of the Ice 
age on this continent from Maine to Alaska. In the work itself, elementary description 
is combined with a broad, scientific, and philosophic method, without abandoning for 
a moment the purely scientific character. Professor Wright has contrived to give the 
whole a philosophical direction which lends interest and inspiration to it, and which in 
the chapters on Man and the Gladal Period rises to something like dramatic intensity." 
—The Independent. 

"... To the great advance that has been made in late years in the accuracy and 
cheapness of processes of photographic reproduction is due a further signal advantage 
that Dr. Wright's work possesses over his predecessors'. He has thus been able to 
illustrate most of the natural phenomena to which he refers by views taken in the field, 
many of which have been generously loaned by the United States Geological Survey, 
in some cases from onpublished material ; and he has admirably supplemented them by 
Dtimerous maps and diagrams." — The Nation. 

Jl/fAN AND THE GLACIAL PERIOD. By G. 

IVi Frederick Wright, D. D., LL. D., author of *• The Ice 

Age in North America," " Logic of Christian Evidences," etc. 

International Scientific Series. With numerous Illustrations. 

i2mo. Cloth, $1.75- 

*' It may be described in a word as the best summary of saentific conclusions a>n- 

ceming the question of man's antiquity as affected by his known relations to geological 

time." — Philadelphia Press. 

" The earlier chapters describing glacial action, and the traces of it in North Amer- 
ica— especblly the defining of its limits, such as the terminal moraine of the great 
movement itself— are of great interest and value. The maps and diagrams are of much 
assistance in enabling tlw reader to grasp the rast extent of the movement" — London 
Spectator. 
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RICHARD A. PROCTOR'S WORKS. 

OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS: The Plurality 
of Worlds, Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific Re^ 
searches. By Richard Anthony Proctor. With Illustra- 
tions, some colored. i2ino. Cloth, $1.75. 

CoNTBNTB.— Introdnctlon.— What the Barth teaches as.— What we learn from 
the Sun.— The Inferior Planets.— Mars, the Miniature of oar Earth.— Jupiter, the 
Giant of the Solar System.— 8atum, the Ringed World.— Uranos and Neptune, the 
Arctic Planets.- The Moon and other Satellites.— Meteors and Comets : their OflBoe 
in the Solar System.— Other Sans than Ours.— Of Minor Stars, and of tlie DisUi- 
bution of Stars in Space.— The Nebolae: are they External Galaziee ?— Sopervision 
and Control. 

UR PLACE AMONG INFINITIES, A Series 

of Essajrs contrasting our Little Abode in Space and Time with 

the Infinities around us. To which are added Essays on the 

Jewish Sabbath and Astrology. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 

CoNTBNTs.— Past and Future of the Earth.— Seeming Wastes in Nature.— New 
Theory of Life in other Worlds.— A Missing Comet.— The Lost Comet and its Me- 
teor 'mln.— Jupiter.— Saturn and Its System.— A Giant Sun.— The Star Depths.— 
Star Gauging.— Satam and the Sabbath of tlie Jews.— ThooghtB on Astroiogy. 

y^HE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of 

-» Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament lamo. Cloth. 

$2.00. 

Contents.— A Dream that was not all a Dream.- The Son.— The Qoeen of 
Night.- The Evening Star.— The Ruddr Planet.— Life in the Knddy Planet— The 
Prince of Planets.— Jupiter^s Family of Moons.- The Ring-Girdled Planet.— New- 
ton and the Law of tne Universe.— The Discovery of Two Giant Planets.- The 
Lost Comet.— Visitants from the Star Depths.— Whence come the Comets f— The 
Comet Families of the Giant Planets.— The Earth *b Jonmey through Showers. — 
How the Planets Grew.— Our Daily Light— The Flight of Light.— A Cluster of 
Suns.— Worlds ruled by Colored Sans.— The Ring of Sans.— Four Orders of Suns. 
—The Depths of Space.— Charting the Star Depths.— The Star Depths Astir with 
Life.— The Drifting Stars.-The Sillcy Way. 

HTHE MOON: Her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Pkys- 

-» icat Conditions. With Three Lunar Photographs, Map, and 

many Plates, Charts, eta i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

CoNTBNTs.- The Moon's Distance, Size, and Mass.— The Moon's Motions.— 
The Moon's Changes of Aspect Rotation, Llbratton, etc.— Study of the Moon's 
Surface.— Lunar Celestial Phenomena.— Condition of the Moon's Surface.— Index 
to the Map of the Moon. 

IGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. A 

Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects, Natural Phe- 
nomena, etc. i2mo. Cloth, $1.75. 
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CHAPTERS IN POLITICAL ECONOMY, By 
Albert S. Bolles, Lecturer on Political Economy in the Bos- 
ton University. Square i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

CoNTEPrrs.--The Field and Importance of Political Economy ; The Pay- 
ment of Labor ; On the Increase 01 Wages ; Effect of Machinery on Labor ; 
On the Meaning and Causes of Value ; A Measure of Value ; Money and its 
Uses ; Decline in the Value of Gold and Silver ; The Money of the Future ; 
The Good and Evil of Banking ; The Financial Panic of 1873 ; Relation of 
Banks to Speculators ; Influence of Credit on Prices ; On Lc^l Interference 
with the Loan of Money, Payment of Labor, and Contracts of Corporations ; 
Advantages of Exchange ; Taxation. 
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ROTECTION VERSUS FREE TRADE. The 

Scientific Validity and Economic Operation of Defensive Duties 

in the United States. By Henry M. Hoyt. i2mo. Cloth, 

$2.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 

The author of this work is well known as formerly Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. He appears in this volume as a defender of protection, discussing the 
subject in a judicial spirit, with great fullness. 
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ROTECTION TO HOME INDUSTRY, Four 
Lectures delivered in Harvard University, January, 1885. By 
R. E. Thompson, A. M., Professor in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 8vo. Cloth, $1.00. 

" In thes: lectuies Professor I'hompson has stated the eiisential arguments for pro- 
tection so clearly and ompactly that it is not strange that thcj' have produced a deep 
impression. . . . The lectures as printed form a neat volume, which all fairly informed 
students may read with interest." —Philadelphia Jiem, 

n^ALKS ABOUT LABOR, and concerning the Evolu- 

-* Hon of Justice between Laborers and Capitalists, By J. N. 

Larned. i2mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author's aim has been to find the direction in which one may hope- 
fully look for some more harmonious and more satisfactory conjunction of 
capital with labor than prevails in our present social state, by finding in what 
direction the rules of ethics and the laws of political economy tend together. 

LTANDBOOK OF SOCIAL ECONOMY; or. The 

-* -^ Worker's ABC, By Edmond About. i2mo. Cloth, $2.00. 

Contents.— Man's Wants ; Useful Things ; Production ; Parasites ; 
Exchange ; Liberty ; Money ; Wages ; Savings and Capital ; Strikes ; Co- 
operation ; Assurance, and some other Desirable Novelties. 
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SOCIALISM NEW AND OLD, By Professor 
*J William Graham. i2mo. Cloth, I1.75. 

" Prof. Graham's book may be confidently recommended to all who are interested 
in the study of socialism, and not so intoxicated with its promises of a new heaven and 
a new earth as to be impatient of temperate and reasoned criticism." — London Times. 

*' Altogether Mr. Graham has ^ven us a useful discussion, and one that deserves to 
be read by all who are interested m the subject."— 5c(/nr^. 

" Prof. Graham presents an oudinc of the successive schemes of diree writers who 
have chiefly influenced the development of socialism, and dwells at length upon die 
system of Kousseau, that of St. Simon, and on that of Karl Marx, the founder of the 
new socialism, * which has gained Csvor with the working classes in all civilized cotin- 
tries,* which agrees with Rousseau's plan in being democratic, and with St. Simon's in 
aiming at collective ownership. . . . The professor is an independent thinker, whose 
endeavor to be clear has resulted in the sutement of definite conclusions. The book 
is a remarkably taix digest of the subject under cotmdcntaoa."—Pkilad€^kia Ledger, 

rj YNAMIC SOCIOLOGY ; or, Applied Social Science, 

•JL^ as based upon Statical Sociology and the less Complex Sciences, 

By Lester F. Ward, A. M. In 2 vols. i2mo. Cloth, $5.oa 

" a book that will amplv repay perusal. . . . Recognizing the danger in which 
sociology is, of 6dHng into me clau of dead sciences or polite amusements, Mr. Ward 
has undertaken to ' point out a method by which the breath of liiie can be breathed into 
its nostrils.' "—Kockester Post Express . 

'* Mr. Ward has evidently put great labor and thought into his two volimies, and 
has produced a work of interest and importance. He does not limit his efibrt to a con- 
tribution to the science of sociology. . . . He believe* that sociology has already 
reached the point at which it can be and ouffht to be applied, treated as an art, and he 
urices that ' the State ' or Government now has a new, legitimate, and peculiar field for 
the exercise of intelligence to promote the welfare of men." — New Vork Times. 

'* .\ fundaoiental discus«iiun of many of the mo^t important questions of science and 
philosophy in their bearings upon social economy and human affiurs in ^neral. It 
does not treat directly tliese current questions in any department, »nd yet it furnishes 
the basis in science and in logic for the correct solution of nearly all of them. It b 
therefore exceedingly opportune, as there has never been a period \n which greater ac- 
tivity existed in the direction of thoroughly working out and scientifically settling die 
problems of social, national, and individual \i(c."—WasAin^n Star. 

P^REELAND: A Social A nlicipation. By Dr. Theo- 
J- DOR Hertzka. i2mo. Cloth, $i.oa 

**A treatise on social economics somewhat on the plan of Bdlam^s *T/Ooking 
Backward.' Dr. Hertzka has actually founded a socialist colony in Afnca, upon the 
lines laid down in this book, and * Freeland ' is the imaginary history of the future of 
the culuny. It will doubdess be the cause of much comment and discussion." — San 
Francisco Evening Post. 

** A politico-economic romance in which is elaborated a comprehensive and philo- 
sophic scheme of social reorganization. Its author is a Viennese economist of emi- 
nc.-Tce. . . . Dr. Heruka's conception of an ideal social state, his ' Andcipadon ' is well 
worth careful and sympathetic reading." — Detroit Tribune. 

" In the end Freeland reaches a state of universal prosperity and contentment now 
unheard of. Dr. Hertzka assures the reader that he has drawn no Utopia, but a prac- 
dcable community, .<«uch as a sufficient number of vigorous men can establish in other 
eligible parts of the world as well as in the highlands of Africa." — Cincinnati Times 
Star. 
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TTISTOR Y OF THE PEOPLE 
J^ OF THE UNITED STATES.ixom 
the Revolution to the Civil War. By 
John Bach McMaster. To be com- 
pleted in five volumes. Vols. I, II, 
and III now ready. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50 each. 

In the course of this narrative much is written 
of wars, conspiracies, ar.d rebellions; of Presi- 
dents, of Congresses, of embassies, of treaties, 
of the ambition of political leaders, and of the 
rise of great parties in the nation. Yet the his- 
tory of the people is the chief theme. At every 
stage of the splendid progress which separates the 
America of Washington and Adams from the 
JOHN BACH iiCMASTBR. Amerfca in which we live, it has been the au- 
thor's purpose to describe the dress, the occupa- 
tions, the amusements, the literary canons of the times ; to note the changes 
of manners and morals ; to trace the growth of that humane spirit which 
abolished punishment for debt, and reformed the discipline of prisons and 
of jails ; to recount the manifold improvements which, in a thousand ways, 
have multiplied the conveniences of life and ministered to the happiness of 
our race ; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical 
inventions and discoveries which is now the admiration of the world, and our 
just pride and boast ; to tell how, under the benign influence of liberty and 
peace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity unpar- 
alleled in the annsds of human affairs. 

"The pledge given by Mr. McMaster, that 'the history of the people shall be the 
chief theme,' is punctiiiously and satisfactorily fulfilled. He carries out his promise in 
a complete, vivid, and delightful way. We should add that the literary execution of 
the work is worthy of the indefatigable industry and imceasing vigilance with which 
the stores of historical material have been accumulated, weighed, and sifted. The 
cardinal qualities of style, lucidity, animation, and energy, are everywhere present. 
Seldom indeed has a book in which matter of substantial value has been so happily 
united to attractiveness of form been offered by an American author to his feilow- 
citixens." — New York Sun. 

"To recount (he marvelous progress of the American people, to describe their life, 
their literature, their occupations, their amusements, is Mr. .NIcMaster's object. His 
theme is an important one, and we congratulate him on his success. It has rarely been 
our province to notice a book with so many excellences and so few defects." — New York 
HeraU. 

" Mr. McMaster at once shows his grasp of the various themes and his special 
capacity as a histoiian of the ptople. His aim is high, but he hits the mark." — 
New York Journal 0/ Commerce, 

"... The author's pages abound, too, with illustrations of the best kind of historic 
eal work, that of imearthing hidden sources of information and employing them, not 
after the modem style of historical writing, in a mere report, but with the true artistic 
method, in a well-digested narrative. ... If Mr. McMaster finishes his work in the 
spirit and with the thoroughness and skill with which it has begun, it will take its place 
among the classics of American literature." — Christian Union. 
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Libraries, whether for the Bohoo1» homef or the public at luge, are 
among the mo:»t important and wide-reaohing educational Actors m the 
advancement of oivilizatioD. Modem iDtelleotual activity, keeping pace 
with modem invention, has added to tbe earlier stores oi literature myriads 
of books, and a still greater mass of reading matter in other forms. Unfor- 
tunately, much of the material put into pnnt is not of an educational or 
elevating character. It is important, then, in the selection of books for 
public use, especially for the young, that great care be exercised to secure 
only such kinds of reading as will be wholesome, instructive, and intrinsio- 
ally valuable. 

For more than fifty years Messrs. D. Applbtov <& Co. have been en- 
gaged in the publication of the choicest productions fh>m the pens of dis- 
tingui^ed authors of the past and present, of both Europe and America, 
and their catalogue of books now comprises several thousand volumes, em- 
bracing everv department of knowledge. Classified lists of these publica- 
tions have been prepared, affording fiEioilities for a judicious selection of 
books covering tne whole range of Litbbatube, SciemoBj and Abt, for 
individual b^oKbuyers or for a tnorougb equipment of any hbraiy. 

Lists A, B, and C are of books selected espedally for School Libraries. 

Lut A. — For Primary and InierrMdiaie Grades, 

JUsi B, — For Orammar and High School Grades, 

List C, — For College and University Libraries, 

The other lists are of books grouped according to subjects, and include 
the above. 

The classifications are as follows : 

List D.— Bistort. List O.— Lakoua^gs, LiTBBA.TnBB, and 

** B.— BiooRAPHT. Abt. 

" P.— Phtsioal Scibncb. '* P.— RBrBBBKCB Books. 

" O.— MbXT ALAND MoBALSCTBNCB. " Q.— FOBTRT AND ESPAT. 

•* H.— POLITIOAL AND SOGLAL Sci- " R.— TbAVBL AND AdVENTURB. 

BNCB. " 8.— PbDAOOGT AND EDUCATION. 

" I.— PiNANCB AND ECONOMICS. ** T.— FICTION. 

" K.— Btgibnb and Sanitary Sci- " U.— Amusbmbnt and Rbcrba- 

BNOB. TION. 

** L.— Philosophy AND Mbtaphtsics. " V.— Evolution. 

** M.— Tbchnolooy and Indus- " W.— Rblioion. 

trial Arts. ** X.— Law. 

" N.— Anthropology, Ethnology, " Y.— Mbdicinb. 

ArcH^BOLOGY, PaIJBONTOL- ** Z.~JUTBNILB BOOKS. 
OOY. 

AA.— Unclassifibd. BB.— School and Collbgb Tbzt-Books. 

CC— Spanish Publications. 

We rcspectftilly invite the attention of public and private book-buyeni 
everywhere to these lists, confident that thov will be found of interest 
and profit. Single lists mailed tVee. Complete set, 18 cents to cover 
postage. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publisbbbb, 

Kcw York, Boeton, Chicago. 
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